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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 

Washington,  May  llf,  1923. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child- 
Welfare  Problem,  the  third  in  a  series  of  studies  on  this  subject 
planned  and  supervised  by  Emma  O.  Lundberg  and  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot,  of  the  social-service  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  cooperative  research  by  groups 
in  different  cities  who  were  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
illegitimacy  and  were  interested  in  analyzing  its  extent  and  the 
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ILLEGITIMACY  AS  A  CHILD-WELFARE 

PROBLEM. 

PART  3. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

By  Emma  O.  Lundbebq. 


ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  SERIES. 

The  series  of  studies  reported  on  in  this  publication  had  its  in- 
ception in  the  expression  of  interest  in  cooperative  study  of  the 
problem  of  care  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock — first  by  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  and  later  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
on  Parenthood,  the  committee  on  child  life  of  the  Milwaukee  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  two  departments  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association.^  While  the  primary  object  was  to 
secure  information  as  a  basis  for  analysis  of  methods  of  caring  for 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  children,  it  was  also  the  purpose  to 
encourage  agencies,  through  this  experiment  in  record  keeping,  to 
consider  the  items  of  information  necessary  for  understanding  a  case 
and  its  possibilities.  The  form  used  ^  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee 
of  the  Boston  conference.  The  work  in  each  locality  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  child-caring  and  other  agencies,  and  represented 
collaboration  between  the  local  groups  and  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau.  In  the  interest  of  securing  more  accurate  data,  as  well  as 
promoting  adequate  record  keeping,  the  plan  was  for  the  agencies 
cooperating  to  enter  information  on  the  schedules  currently  during 
the  period  of  the  study,  the  work  being  supervised  in  each  case  by 
the  agency  in  general  charge  of  the  investigation.  Each  study 
included  children  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  agencies  during  a 

•  The  analysis  of  the  data  secured  in  Boston  is  not  included  in  the  following  report, 
because  of  the  much  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  problem  in  that  city  in  Illegitimacy 
as  a  Child-Welfare  Problem,  Part  2,  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1921. 

*  See  Appendix  C,  pp.   246  ff. 
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selected  year,  but  all  children  over  a  year  of  age  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  or  less  than  0  months  of  age  at  its  close  were  excluded.^ 

Undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  feature  of  these  studies  was  the 
conferences  held  at  regular  intervals,  in  which  representatives  of  the 
cooperating  agencies  discussed  case  problems  presented  in  the  sched- 
ules or  the  social  factors  and  comnumity  needs  brought  out  in  the 
study.  Results  of  this  united  interest  are  shown  in  the  "  standards  " 
worked  out  by  Philadelphia  groups*  and  in  the  unique  experiment 
undertaken  by  the  Milwaukee  Department  of  Health  when  the  facts 
were  brought  to  its  attention  by  the  group  making  the  study  in  that 
city.^  Altogether  85  agencies  cooperated  in  these  "  schedule  studies," 
as  follows: 

Agencies. 
Boston 17 

Milwaukee 15 

Philadelphia 34 

New  York  City 1 

Eighteeh  counties  of  New  York  State li? 

The  reports  here  presented  may  be  considered  as  secondary  in  value 
to  the  gain  derived  in  some  of  these  localities  through  the  joint  study 
by  agencies  of  the  meaning  and  treatment  of  the  problem. 

GENERAL   FINDINGS   OF   STUDIES. 

In  the  various  studies  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  relating 
to  illegitimacy  as  a  child-welfare  problem,  more  or  less  complete 
social  information  has  been  secured  in  regard  to  approximately 
G.OOO  children  and  their  mothers,  and  2,000  fathers.  The  following 
pages  include  brief  comparative  summaries  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  background  of  illegitimacy  and  of  the  care  and 
protection  needed  by  this  disadvantaged  group  of  children.  The 
sources  of  the  data  in  the  general  findings  are  the  schedule  studies 
which  form  the  body  of  this  report  •*  and  other  studies  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  relating  to  this  problem.^ 

Protection  of  infancy. 

In  the  cities  included  in  the  schedule  studies,  three-fourths  or  more 
of  the  births  out  of  wedlock  occurred  in  hospitals  or  maternity 
homes ;  of  the  births  reported  for  the  18  counties  of  New  York  State, 

'  In  the  four  studies  which  form  the  following  report,  the  period  covered  was  from 
Oct.  1,  1916,  to  Sept.  30,  1917;  the  period  for  the  Boston  study  (omitted)  was  from 
Sept.  1,  1915,  to  Aug.  31,  1916.  Children  who  had  died,  but  who,  if  living,  would  have 
been  6  months  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  children  who  were  no  longer  under 
the  care  of  the  cooperating  agencies  at  that  time,  were  included  in  the  studies. 

*  See  pp.  88-94. 

»  See  pp.  100-101^ 

« Including  also  the  unpublished  Boston  study. 

^  See  comparative  data  from  studies  of  illegitimacy  as  a  child- welfai"€  problem,  Appen- 
dix B,  pp.   240-245. 
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on  the  contrary,  only  half  were  in  hospitals  or  institutions.  While 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  births  occurred  in  hospitals,  many 
of  which  were  equipped  for  dealing  with  the  social  as  well  as  the 
medical  aspects,  others  were  in  commercial  lying-in  homes  where 
even  the  physical  care  was  far  from  adequate. 

The  studies  included  in  this  report  give  data  concerning  the  care 
of  children  up  to  2  years  of  age.  In  Philadelphia  and  Milwaukee 
application  was  made  to  an  agency  giving  prolonged  care  before  the 
child  was  born  in  57  per  cent  and  54  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
cases  under  care  of  such  agencies;  and  in  18  per  cent  and  19  per  cent, 
respectively,  when  the  child  was  less  than  1  month  old.  In  Phila- 
delphia 92  per  cent  of  the  infants  who  were  known  to  agencies  giving 
prolonged  care,  and  in  Milwaukee  95  per  cent,  came  to  the  attention 
of  these  agencies  before  they  reached  the  age  of  6  months.  In  the 
New  York  State  area,  36  per  cent  of  the  cases  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  agencies  before  the  babies  were  born,  and  24  per  cent  while 
the  babies  were  less  than  a  month  old ;  86  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
less  than  6  months  of  age  when  application  was  made. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  protection  of  infancy  so  clearly  shown  as 
in  the  niortality  rates  for  infants  born  out  of  wedlock.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  table  of  comparative  infant  mortality  rates 
in  five  cities,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  found  rates  for  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  about  three  times  as  high  as  for  children  of 
legitimate  birth. 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  infant  mortality  rates  for  children  of  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  birth  in  five  cities} 


Infant  mortality  rate. 

City. 

Infants  of 

illegitimate 

birth. 

Infants  of 

legitimate 

birth. 

Relative 
frequency. 

Baltimore  (white) 

315.5 
281.0 
291.? 
236.8 
346.5 

95.9 
95.0 
96.7 
101.2 
130.3 

3  3 

Boston 

3.0 

Brockton 

3  0 

Milwaukee 

2.3 

New  Bedford 

2.7 

I  Periods  to  which  mortality  rates  apply:  Baltimore,  1915;  Boston,  1914;  Brockton,  Nov.  1,  1912-0et.31, 
1913;  Milwaukee,  1916-17  (two-year  period);  New  Bedford,  1913.  The  rates  for  three  cities  were  derived  from 
reports  of  the  Children's  Bureau  infant-mortality  studies  as  follows:  Baltimore,  p.  Ifi9,  Brockton,  pp. 
65,  67,  and  New  Bedford,  pp.  15,  64,  fiS;  the  B  jston  rate  from  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child- Welfare  Problem,  Part 
2,  p.  90;  the  Milwaukee  rate  from  data  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  health  of  that  city  for 
1916  and  1917  and  in  the  Milwaiikee  schedule  study.  A\ith  the  exception  of  that  given  for  Milwaukee,  all 
the  rates  were  based  on  infant  deaths  among  the  children  born  during  the  period  selected  for  study. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  high  infant  mortality 
is  early  separation  of  the  mother  and  child,  and  the  consequent 
difficulties  with  feeding.  The  physical  welfare  of  the  children  is 
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COMPARATIVE  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES 
FOR  INFANTS   OF   LEGITIMATE  AND  OF 
ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTH 


BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 


MILWAUKEE 


^8151 


\W 


\m 


95D 


95.9 


Key 


Legitimate 
Illegitimate 


Boston .  1914 
Baltimore.  1915 
Milwaukee  .  I9IS-I9I7 
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greatly  handicapped  in  some  cases  by  bad  heredity  and  by  lack  of 
proper  care  at  birth.  The  conditions  that  prevailed  in  Milwaukee, 
and  that  have  since  been  largely  remedied  as  a  result  of  the  study 
of  the  causes  of  the  high  mortality  rate,  are  brought  out  by  the  fact 
that  45  per  cent  of  the  babies  known  to  have  been  separated  from 
their  mothers  had  been  separated  within  a  month  after  birth.  The 
corresponding  proportions  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  one- 
fifth  and  one-fourth,  while  in  the  18  counties  of  New  York  State 
two-fifths  of  the  separations  occurred  before  the  babies  were  a 
month  old. 

Again,  in  Milwaukee.  80  per  cent  of  the  separations  occurred 
while  the  babies  were  less  than  3  months  old,  and  89  per  cent  while 
they  were  under  6  months  of  age.  In  Boston  55  per  cent,  and  in 
Philadelphia  48  per  cent,  of  the  babies  were  parted  from  their 
mothers  when  under  3  months,  the  percentages  of  those  under  6 
months  old  being  74  and  71,  respectively.  There  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  many  communities,  and  especially  among  maternity  homes 
and  child-caring  agencies,  in  favor  of  keeping  mother  and  child 
together  whenever  the  mother's  rights  and  obligations  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  can  be  promoted  by  this  means.  The  constructive 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  respect  by  the  Milwaukee  Health 
Department  points  the  way  to  similar  humanitarian  measures  in 
other  communities.  The  policy  of  keeping  mother  and  child  to- 
gether, at  least  during  the  nursing  period,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
advocated  and  followed  successfully  by  many  maternity  homes  and 
by  some  child-caring  agencies. 

Support  by  the  father. 

The  father's  responsibility  for  the  support  of  his  child  was 
assumed  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  social  agencies,  and  usually  only  to  a  limited  extent.  For 
three  cities  the  percentages  were: 

Per  cent. 

Boston  ' 31 

Milwaukee 36 

Philadelphia 40 

The  aid  of  the  court  in  enforcing  support  in  accordance  with  law 
was  resorted  to  in  a  surprisingly  small  proportion  of  cases.  In 
Boston,  court  action  for  support  had  been  taken  in  only  11  per  cent 
of  the  cases  coming  to  the  attention  of  agencies  in  one  year,°  and 
in  only  9  per  cent  had  some  arrangement  for  support  been  made.  In 
Milwaukee  court  action  had  been  taken  in  28  per  cent,  and  in  Phila- 

•  See  niegitimacy  as  a  Child- Welfare  Problem,  Part  2,  p.  217. 
•Ibid,  p.  215. 
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delphia  in  48  per  cent,  of  the  cases  known  to  the  agencies;  with  20 
per  cent  and  30  per  cent,  respectiveh^  resultino;  in  some  provision 
for  contributions  by  the  father  to  the  support  of  the  child. 

The  ability  of  the  father  to  assume  his  legal  obligations  for  the 
support  of  his  child,  aside  from  the  very  important  item  of  his 
willingness  to  do  so,  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the  data  concern- 
ing the  marital  status,  age,  and  occupation  of  the  father.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  is  marital  condition,  as  related  to  his  obli- 
gation to  support  a  legal  family.  In  this  respect,  and  also  as  an 
indication  of  the  character  of  the  fathers,  it  is  extremely  significant 
that  studies  including  some  2,000  fathers  showed  approximately 
one-third  to  be  married,  widow^ed,  divorced,  or  separated.  For  five 
studies  the  percentages  were  as  follows:  15.  27,  28,  31,  and  42. 

The  age  and  the  occupational  status  of  the  father  are  also  impor- 
tant. In  a  series  of  eight  studies,  from  1  to  7  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
were  under  18  years  of  age;  from  12  to  28  per  cent  were  under  the 
age  of  legal  majority.  The  percentages  of  fathers  over  40  years  of 
age  varied  from  28  per  cent  in  rural  sections  to  from  4  to  11  per 
cent  in  city  studies ;  each  study  included  a  few  fathers  over  the  age 
of  60  years.  The  occupational  status  of  the  fathers  showed  a  closer 
agreement  in  the  various  studies  than  did  age.  The  higher  grades, 
including  professional  and  skilled  workers,  were  represented  by 
from  42  per  cent  to  59  per  cent  of  the  total  as  reported  in  five  studies, 
whereas  the  semiskilled  workers,  servants,  laborers,  and  others  of 
similar  status  showed  the  following  percentages:  41,  46,  56.  58,  58. 
In  general,  although  differences  are  to  be  expected  because  of  vary- 
ing conditions  in  the  several  localities,  the  figures  secured  in  these 
studies  corroborate  each  other  and  emphasize  the  similarity  of  the 
social  aspects  of  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  in  different  communities. 

The  mother's  ability  to  assume  the  care  of  the  child. 

The  most  significant  factor  in  connection  with  the  type  and  extent 
of  agency  care  that  is  needed  is  the  phj'sical  and  mental  fitness  of 
the  mother  to  provide  for  the  child.  In  the  various  studies  the 
following  percentages  of  mothers  were  under  18  j-ears  of  age :  ^° 

Per  cent. 

Boston" 11 

Philadelphia 22 

Milwaukee 14 

New  York  City   (1  agency) 1.3 

Eighteen  counties  of  New  York  State 24 

"•  Similar  age  distributions  are  shown  by  vital  statistics  data.  In  14  per  cent  of  the 
illegitimate  births  registered  in  Boston  and  in  Milwaukee  in  one  year,  and  in  21  per 
cent  of  those  in  Baltimore,  the  mothers  were  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

"  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child- Welfare  Problem,  Part  2,  p.  205. 
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Of  the  mothers  inchuled  in  the  New  York  State  sttidy  9  per  cent 
were  under  16  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of  the  chikl,  as  were  2  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  Massachusetts  rural  seacoast  study.  Five  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  coming  to  the  attention  of  Philadelphia  agencies, 
3  per  cent  of  those  in  the  Milwaukee  study,  and  2  per  cent  of  the 
Boston  mothers  were  under  16  years  of  age  wlien  their  children  were 
born. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  agencies 
not  only  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  providing  care  for  the 
child  but  must  assist  a  mother  who  is  herself  a  child  in  need  of 

COMPARATIVE  AGES 
OF  MARRIED  AND  UNMARRIED  MOTHERS 

BASED   ON  BRTHS  IN  ONE   YEAR  TO  WHITE   MOTHERS   HAVING   NO  PREVIOUS   CHILDREN 
4.116  LEGTMATE   BRTHS  IN  4  CITIES.  AND      l.-jae     ILLEGITIMATE     BIRTHS    IN   4    CITIES 


38^8'-      38.4* 


D 


I7.it. 

I 


KEY 
NvrlM    Umonttd 


I2.?r. 

I 


UtmUt  ttycn 


16-20  ^aora 


2t  -24  year* 


25- 5  4- years 


Z2% 
35>CQrft  ondo 


Data  secured  from  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  studies  covering  4,11G  married  motliers 
in  Baltimore,  Gary,  New  Bedford,  and  Waterbury,  and  1,486  unmarried  motliers  in 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Milwauliee,  and  Pliiladplpliia.  Tlie  nativity  distribution  of  the  total 
white  female  population  15  to  44  years  of  age  is  practically  the  same  in  these  two 
groups  of  cities,  with  77  per  cent  native  in  the  former  and  74  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

guidance  and  protection.  In  work  with  this  group,  and  in  protect- 
ing young  girls  in  general  from  endangering  influences,  lies  the  most 
hopeful  possibility  of  reducing  illegitimacy  and  the  delinquencies 
with  which  it  is  allied.  Xot  only  is  there  special  need  for  such  safe- 
guards as  will  reduce  the  number  of  child-mothers,  but  the  agencies 
dealing  with  these  problems  have  an  especially  urgent  and  difficult 
task  in  the  protection  of  young  girls  who  have  gone  through  the 
tragedy  of  illegitimate  motherhood. 

The  data  on  the  ages  of  the  mothers  when  they  left  home  point  to 
a  significant  phase  of  the  problem  of  protection.  In  the  Philadelphia 
study,  of  the  mothers  whose  ages  at  leaving  home  were  reported 
32  per  cent  had  been  deprived  of  the  protection  of  a  home  before 
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they  were  14  years  of  a<>;e,  and  a  total  of  G8  per  cent  had  left  home 
before  they  were  18  years  old.  Of  the  Milwaukee  mothers,  17  per 
cent  left  home  when  under  14  years,  and  61  per  cent  when  less  than 
18  years  of  age;  for  Boston  the  corresponding  percentages  were  31 
and  57.  The  figures  for  the  mothers  of  the  New  York  State  study 
show  an  astonishing  condition — almost  half  had  left  the  parental 
home  before  they  were  14  years  old,  and  four-fifths  before  they  were 
18  years  of  age. 

The  type  of  assistance  that  can  be  given  by  agencies — whether  it 
is  possible  to  aid  the  mother  so  that  she  can  retain  the  custody  of 
the  child  or  help  maintain  him  otherwise,  or  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  relieve  her  of  all  or  part  of  her  obligations  and  interest — depends 
very  largely  on  the  mother's  mentality'  and  character.  Economic  re- 
sources of  the  mother  can  be  supplemented  when  all  other  conditions 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  ILLEGITIMACY 

DATA     SECURED     TROM     RECORD     STUDY     IN      Ot^    CITY, 
INCLUDING    2.17a   CHILDREN    OF    ILUEGiTIMATE     BIRTH 
UNDER     CARE     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


MENTALITY 

MOTHER,  Father.  AND  MATERNAL  GRANDPARENTS 


CHARACTER 

MQTI-eR,  FATHER.  AND   MATERNAL   GRAIsCPARENTS 


EE) 

Norm»J  or  not    Known 

n-r-- 

jr  not  Known 

^^mkm                  M  ^"'""^ 

ne  mentality 

One  or  More  Below  Normal                    ^  Fee    e-Tl 

nlnded  or  Insane 

r^a^ 


Good  or  not  Known 


O*^  or  More  Immoral  or  Othcrwtse  of  Kor  Chuia 


are  satisfactory  for  the  welfare  of  the  child ;  but  deficient  mentality 
or  other  characteristics  that  endanger  his  welfare  are  usually  com- 
pelling reasons  for  the  assumption  of  the  care  of  the  child  by  public 
ov  private  agencies.  In  the  Massachusetts  studies  54  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  of  children  under  care  of  State,  city,  or  private  agencies 
were  known  to  be  of  poor  character;  11  per  cent  had  been  diagnosed 
as  feeble-minded,  subnormal,  or  insane,  and  a  further  7  per  cent  were 
considered  subnormal.  Among  the  Philadelphia  agency  cases  34 
per  cent  were  of  poor  character  and  8  per  cent  had  been  diagnosed 
not  normal  mentally.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Milwaukee  were 
26  per  cent  of  poor  character  and  9  per  cent  not  normal  mentally. 
The  information  concerning  the  mothers  in  the  rural  studies  is  even 
more  striking.  In  the  rural  seacoast  section  of  Massachusetts  over 
half  were  rejDorted  as  being  immoral,  no  figures  being  given  in  re- 
gard to  other  forms  of  delinquency ;  13  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were 
diagnosed  as  mentally  abnormal  or  subnormal,  and  23  per  cent  were 
reported  as  probably  subnormal.  In  the  18  counties  of  New  York 
State  61  per  cent  were  considered  of  poor  character,  16  per  cent 
had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded,  subnormal,  or  insane,  and  an 
additional  7  per  cent  were  thought  to  be  beloAv  normal  mentally. 
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The  agency's  work  in  assisting  mother  and  child  is  further  com- 
plicated in  the  cases  in  which  the  mother  has  had  other  children  out 
of  wedlock.  The  proportion  of  such  cases  coming  to  the  attention 
of  agencies  is  of  course  larger  than  the  proportion  among  all  unmar- 
ried mothers.  The  figures  on  "  repeaters  "  show  an  interesting  vari- 
ation in  the  different  studies: 

Per  cent 

Boston 26 

Milwaukee 10 

Philadelphia 14 

Eighteen  Counties  of  New  York  State 22 

The  mother's  parental  home. 

The  incidence  of  broken  homes  is  similar  to  tliat  found  in  studies 
of  delinquent  women.  In  the  studies  in  Massachusetts  the  propor- 
tion of  mothers  who  came  from  homes  broken  through  the  death  of 
one  parent  or  through  divorce,  separation,  or  desertion,  or  who  had 
no  parental  homes  because  of  the  death  or  absence  from  this  country 
of  both  parents  ranged  from  23  per  cent  to  31  per  cent.^^  In  Mil- 
waukee and  rural  New  York  the  corresponding  percentages  were 
49  and  56,  respectively,  while  in  Philadelphia  the  proportion  rose  to 
71  per  cent. 

Report  that  the  home  was  normal  to  the  extent  that  both  parents 
were  living  in  the  home  by  no  means  implies  that  detrimental  condi- 
tions were  not  present.  It  was  found  in  one  study,  for  example,  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  mothers  whose  parents  were  living  had 
suffered  from  bad  home  conditions  due  to  alcoholism,  immorality,  or 
otherwise  poor  character  of  tlieir  parents.  Not  only  are  the  homes 
of  a  large  proportion  of  mothers  no  source  of  aid  in  time  of  need  but 
home  conditions  are  often  directly  responsible  for  waywardness  or 
weaknesses  against  which  a  normal  home  should  afford  protection. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF   STANDARDS. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  studies  included  in  this  publication  were 
the  result  of  the  desire  of  agencies  in  several  localities  to  study  this 
problem  of  child  care  as  a  basis  for  group  discussion  of  the  existing 
facilities  and  the  possible  need  for  other  forms  of  protection  and  care. 
During  the  progress  of  these  cooperative  studies,  other  groups  than 
those  here  represented  made  brief  studies  of  the  situation  in  their 
cities,  using  the  schedule  suggested  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau. 
In  many  other  communities  groups  have  met  regularly  or  occasion- 
ally for  discussion  of  the  legislative  or  other  phases  of  the  problem 
of  protection  for  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Three  of  the  cooperative  studies  which  furnished  the  basis  for  this 
report  ^*  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  groups  affiliated  with  the 
Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  an  association  organized  in 

'«  Tllesitimacy  as  a  Child- Welfare  Problem,   Part  2.   pp.   120,  217-218,   304. 
'•  Boston,    Milwaukee,    Philadelphia. 
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1915  for  the  puri^ose  of  affording  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
information  on  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  in  various 
localities.  Twenty  or  more  groups  in  as  many  cities,  and  a  number 
of  individuals  in  other  cities,  are  affiliated  with  this  association, 
ConsideraJble  attention  has  been  given  to  questions  of  legislation, 
and  in  1919  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  furnished  a  number  of 
these  groups  with  an  outline  for  discussion  of  standards  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  as  applied 
to  their  own  States.  In  several  States  these  or  other  groups  have 
been  active  in  endeavoring  to  secure  improvement  in  legislation. 

The  reports  of  the  conclusions  of  the  local  groups  formed  the 
basis  of  the  two  regional  conferences  which  were  held  early  in  1920 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Inter-City 
Conference  on  Illegitimacy.  At  these  conferences  general  agreement 
was  reached  as  to  the  principal  standards  which  should  govern  ille- 
gitimacy legislation,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  be  requested 
to  take  this  subject  under  consideration.  Such  a  request  was  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners,  and  a  committee  headed  by  Prof.  Ernst 
Freund,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  was  appointed  in 
August,  1920, 

At  its  1922  annual  meeting  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  approved  a  "  uniform  illegitimacy 
act "  ^^  and  recommended  it  to  the  States  for  adoption. 

The  bill  as  recommended  deals  entirely  with  the  obligation  of  the 
parents  for  the  child's  support,  except  that  a  section  is  included 
which  eliminates  unnecessary  reference  to  illegitimacy  in  records, 
certificates,  and  other  papers.  Questions  relating  to  the  registra- 
tion of  illegitimate  births  are  not  included,  because  they  have  been 
covered  in  the  model  birth  registration  law  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sioners on  uniform  State  laws.  Items  concerning  status — inheritance, 
legitimation,  the  right  to  the  father's  name — w^ere  included  in  the 
first  draft  which  was  considered  at  the  1921  meeting,  but  were  later 
omitted  because  of  the  opposition  that  arose  to  a  number  of  the 
provisions. 

The  initial  statement  of  the  bill  is  practically  identical  with  the 
corresponding  section  of  the  Norwegian  law :  "  The  parents  of  a 
child  born  out  of  wedlock  and  not  legitimated  owe  the  child  neces- 
sary maintenance,  education,  and  support."  The  uniform  law  makes 
the  father  liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  mother's  pregnancy  and 
confinement.  The  obligations  of  the  parents  to  support  the  child 
under  the  laws  for  the  support  of  poor  relatives  are  also  made  to 
apply  to  children  born  out  of  wedlock.    The  obligation  of  the  father, 

"  A  bill  for  an  act  relating  to  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  to  make  uniform  the 
law  with  reference  thereto.  Published  by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioneis 
on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
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where  his  paternity  has  been  judicially  establislierl  in  his  lifetime  or 
has  been  acknowledged  by  him,  is  enforceable  against  his  estate — in 
such  amount  as  the  court  may  determine,  having  regard  to  various 
factors  specified  relative  to  the  child,  his  mother,  and  the  father's 
lawful  family. 

Action  may  be  undertaken  against  the  father,  either  by  the 
mother,  her  legal  rei)resentative,  a  third  person  furnishing  support, 
or  the  authorities  charged  with  the  child's  support,  should  he  be- 
come dependent.  Provisions  new  to  illegitimacy  legislation  permit  the 
mother,  regardless  of  her  ow-n  place  of  residence,  to  begin  proceedings 
in  the  place  where  the  father  is  permanently  or  temporarily  re-sident. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  another 
State  may  be  sued  upon  and  be  made  a  domestic  judgment. 

The  support  judgment  is  to  be  for  annual  amounts,  equal  or  vary- 
ing, until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  16  years.  Payments  are  to 
be  made  at  such  periods  or  intervals  as  the  court  directs,  and  maj^  be 
made  to  the  mother  or  to  a  trustee.  The  court  has  continuing  juris- 
diction over  proceedings  brought  to  compel  support,  and  may  increase 
or  decrease  the  amount,  and  also  has  continuing  jurisdiction  to 
determine  custody  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  child. 

In  default  of  security,  when  required,  instead  of  committing  the 
father  to  jail,  or  as  a  condition  of  release  from  jail,  the  court  may 
commit  him  to  the  custody  of  a  probation  officer,  upon  such  terms 
regarding  payments  and  personal  reports  as  the  court  may  direct. 
One  of  the  most  important  clauses  in  the  sections  relating  to  pro- 
ceedings to  compel  support  states  that  agreement  or  compromise 
concerning  the  supi)ort  of  the  child  shall  be  binding  upon  the  mother 
or  child  only  when  adequate  provision  is  fully  secured  by  payment 
or  otherwise,  and  when  approved  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to 
compel  support  of  tht  child.  This  safeguard  is  an  evident  need 
in  many  States. 

The  court  which  shall  be  given  jurisdiction  is  not  spe  ified,  since 
court  systems  in  the  States  difi^er  so  widely.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
possible  for  the  States  in  adopting  the  uniform  act  to  provide  for 
placing  jurisdiction  in  a  court  with  socialized  procedure  and  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  the  probationary  features  of  the  draft  imply  that 
the  court  given  jurisdiction  should  have  a  probation  staff'.  That 
the  tendency  is  toward  the  socializing  of  the  procedure  in  illegiti- 
macy cases,  and  emphasizing  the  nature  of  the  action  as  a  child- 
welfare  measure,  is  shown  by  the  action  taken  in  1922  in  Xew  Jer- 
sey and  New  York — which  adds  these  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Illinois,  and  Hawaii — giving  the  juvenile  court  exclu- 
sive or  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  proceedings  for  the  determina- 
tion of  paternity  or  securing  maintenance  for  children  born  out 
<if  wedlock. 
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Althoiit^h  the  proposed  act  does  not,  perhaps,  go  so  far  as  many 
of  those  engaged  in  the  work  with  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
children  desire,  such  a  measure  would  undoubtedly  remedy  many 
of  the  defects  in  procedure  that  now  handicap  efforts  to  secure 
justice  through  legal  action  for  children  disadvantaged  by  birth 
out  of  wedlock.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee  which  ac- 
companied the  draft,  the  proposed  law  seeks  to  retain  those  pro- 
visions which  have  "  approved  themselves  by  the  experience  of  most 
of  the  States;  particularly  the  coercive  features  of  the  support  pro- 
ceedings have  been  preserved  and  strengthened.  The  changes  pro- 
posed iseek  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  child  in  three  directions: 
By  recognizing  every  possible  benefit  not  opposed  by  a  strong  ad- 
verse interest;  by  strengthening  the  support  obligation,  which  at 
present  is  lamentably  inadequate;  and  by  aiding  enforcement  by 
new  remedial  and  coercive  measures,  and  by  removing  jurisdic- 
tional limitations  which  now  unduly  favor  evasion  of  liability." 

The  act  does  not  set  up  the  administrative  machinery  which  is 
recognized  as  necessary  to  secure  for  the  children  the  benefits  which 
the  law  intends.  This,  together  with  provisions  with  reference  to 
status,  is  left,  without  recommendation,  for  individual  action  by 
the  States,  But  the  uniform  illegitimacy  act  is  an  important  for- 
ward step  which  brings  to  the  efforts  of  social  workers  to  secure 
more  adequate  legal  protection  in  this  field  the  weight  of  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  a  technical  organization  of  high  standing. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  progress  achieved  in  the  field  of 
legislation  has  been  the  attention  given  to  standards  of  case  work 
with  the  mother  and  child  and  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  problem. 
The  cooperative  study  of  the  illegitimacy  problem  in  Philadelphia 
led  to  further  discussion  by  committees  representing  various  types 
of  care.  The  resulting  conclusions  on  standards,  containing  as  they 
do  the  combined  judgment  of  groups  with  a  background  of  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  the  problem,  form  a 
valuable  contribution  to  social  case  work. 

Information  in  regard  to  types  of  work  and  methods  of  effecting 
the  readjustment  of  the  mother  and  making  constructive  provision 
for  the  child  is  given  in  only  a  very  general  way  in  the  studies 
here  presented.  Here  and  there  experiments  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance are  in  progress,  many  of  them  in  too  early  a  stage  to  be 
reported  upon  except  tentatively.  Through  the  interchange  of  infor- 
mation on  successes  and  failures  in  case  work,  on  plans  for  changing 
archaic  features  which  still  exist  in  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States. 
and  on  the  social  meaning  of  the  problem  of  illegitimacy,  will  come 
a  constant  development  of  standards  of  care  and  protection  for  chil- 
dren handicapped  by  birth  out  of  wedlock. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  PROBLEM  AND  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  STANDARDS  OF  CARE. 

By  Amey  Eaton  Watson.' 

CHAPTER  I.  INTRODUCTION. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  TREATMENT  OF  ILLEGITIMACY 

IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  treatment  of  illeofitimacy,  as  of  all  social  problems  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  gone  through  a  process  of  evolution.  A  review  of  a  few 
of  the  agencies  which  earlier  cared  for  the  unmarried  mother  and 
her  child  will  illustrate  this  growth  or  change  and  furnish  a  back- 
ground for  an  analysis  of  present  efforts. 

The  Magdalen  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1800  by  a 
group  of  men  well  known  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia,  set  out 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  "  reclaiming  abandoned  females."  In 
the  exact  words  afterwards  adopted,  it  sought  '"to  aid  in  restoring 
to  paths  of  virtue,  and  in  recovery  to  honest  rank  in  life,  those  un- 
happy females  who,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  have  lost  their  innocence 
and  have  been  sunk  into  wretchedness  and  guilt,  and,  being  affected 
with  remorse  at  the  misery  of  their  situation,  are  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  a  life  of  rectitude."  In  18()G  it  was  voted  "  that  the  blending 
of  the  institution  with  a  foundling  hospital  should  not  be  recom- 
mended." Throughout  its  work  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  effort 
to  upbuild  the  personal  character  of  its  wards.  Perhaps  most  of 
the  girls  dealt  with  by  the  society  were  not  mothers,  though  undoubt- 
edly many  of  them  bore  children  out  of  wedlock. 

Even  in  its  early  years  the  society  made  an  effort  toward  the 
removal  of  certain  causes  of  the  evils  it  was  seeking  to  cure.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  petition  the  public  to  pay  honest  prices  for 
female  labor,  and  another  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 

1  Mrs.  Watson  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood  from  1915 
to  1921.  This  report  has  been  pres-ented  in  partial  fulfillment  of  reiiuirements  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  of  the  Carola  Woei-ishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Prof.  Neva  R.  DeardorfE  for  revision 
and  criticism  of  the  report. 
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"looking  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
]n-osecuting  the  destroyers  of  female  innocence."  ^ 

FolloAving  this  preventive  policy,  in  1916  the  society  decided  to 
change  the  emphasis  of  its  work  and  introduced  a  novel  program  of 
the  greatest  promise.  Instead  of  working  with  young  women  after 
their  lives  had  become  involved  in  some  social  maladjustment,  it 
now  aimed,  through  the  schools,  to  reach  a  large  number  of  children 
in  their  early  years  and  so  to  guide  their  social  and  economic  activi- 
ties as  to  prevent  such  maladjustment.  With  this  new  emphasis,  the 
society  adopted  a  new  name — the  White-Williams  Foundation  for 
Girls,  "  a  society  for  the  study  and  assistance  of  children  of  school 
age."'  Since  1920  it  has  Avorked  with  boys  as  -well  as  girls,  under 
the  name  of  the  White-Williams  Foundation.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  in  Philadelphia  for  the  prevention  of  the  various 
types  of  antisocial  conduct. 

Social  work  in  Philadelphia  directly  for  children  had  a  more 
recent  origin.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was 
established  in  1882,  and  the  work  of  helping  destitute  mothers  with 
young  children  was  immediately  made  an  important  part  of  its 
activities.  Mothers  with  young  children  were  placed  in  gainful 
occupations  where  they  could  keep  their  children  with  them,  many 
of  these  mothers  being  taken  from  the  almshouse.*  The  basis  of 
selection  was  motherhood  and  destitution,  and  hence  all  types  of 
mothers  were  included — the  married,  the  deserted,  the  widowed,  and 
the  unmarried.^ 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  continued  this  work 
until  1915,  when  it  surrendered  it  to  a  department  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia.^^  The  plan  of  assistance  in  practically 
every  case  was  to  send  the  mother  into  domestic  service.  In  the  1909 
annual  report  medical  examinations  were  mentioned  as  a  basis  for 
the  better  placement  of  mother  and  child,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
"'  discriminating  placement  followed  by  careful  supervision  is  needed 
to  secure  the  best  results."  ^  The  mother  was  instructed  in  the  proper 
care  of  her  infant.  Efforts  were  made  to  find  families  willing  to 
train  the  mothers  in  housework  and  in  the  care  of  their  babies. 
Cooperation  was  established  with  a  number  of  hospitals  and  institu- 

-  One-Hundredth  Annual  Report,  Magdalen  Society  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  18-19.  Phila- 
delphia, 1900.  In  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence  2,726  women  found  refuge  in 
this  home. 

» One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  White-Williams  Foundation  for  Girls 
(formerly  the  Magdalen  Society  for  Girls),  1919,  by  Anna  B.  Pratt,  director  of  the 
society. 

*  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Penn.sylvania,  1908,  p.  6. 

8  Wilson,  Anna  T.  :  "  Foundlings  and  Illcgitimato  Children,"  in  The  Care  of  Dependent, 
Neglected,  and  Wayward  Children,  a  report  of  the  second  section  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Charities,  Correction,  and  Philanthropy,  Chicago,  June,  1893,  p.  61. 

S"  See  p.  15. 

*  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1909,  p.  9. 
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tions  which  took  "unfit  "  mothers  with  their  children,  temporarily,  in 
order  to  give  one  or  both  the  treatment  and  physical  upbuilding  that 
was  required. 

In  1907  the  Children's  Aid  Society  cooperated  with  the  Seybert 
Institution  in  founding  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  as  a 
joint  receiving  and  iuA^estigating  departuK^nt.  The  Pennsylvania 
Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty  entered  the  plan  a  year 
later.  The  new  children's  bureau  established  a  separate  department 
of  domestic  service,  of  which  mention  was  first  made  in  its  1909 
report.'  The  importance  of  convalescent  care  for  the  young  mother, 
and  especially  for  the  illegitimate  mother,  was  noted  in  the  1909 
report,  and  in  the  report  for  1910  higher  standards  for  this  work 
were  outlined.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  need  for  more  careful 
inspection  and  supervision  of  homes  in  order  to  prevent  the  work 
from  being  merely  a  mechanical  employment  service.  It  was  fur- 
ther recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to  find  types  of  Avork  other 
than  domestic  service  for  mothers  trained  in  other  fields,  the  baby 
under  these  circumstances  to  be  supported  in  a  boarding  home  by 
the  mother. 

Early  in  1915,  as  a  result  of  conferences  held  by  representatives 
of  various  agencies  interested  in  the  care  of  unmarried  mothers, 
deserted  wives,  and  widows  left  with  the  care  of  young  infants,  the 
children's  aid  society's  department  of  mothers  with  children  and 
the  children's  bureau's  department  of  domestic  service  were  amalga- 
mated under  the  name  of  the  children's  bureau's  department  of 
mothers  with  children.  The  work  continued  to  include  all  destitute 
mothers  with  young  children — married  mothers,  deserted  wives, 
widows,  and  unmarried  mothers.  The  proportions  in  which  the 
various  classes  of  mothers  were  cared  for,  from  1915  to  1917,  are 
shown  in  Table  I. 


Table  I. — Status  of  destitute  mothers  cared  for  hy  the  Philadelphia  children's 
bureau's  deijartinent  of  mothers  with  children,  191o~1917,<' 


Status. 

Mothers  cared  for  during  speci- 
fied year. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Total  mothers 

616 

435 

640 

Married 

24 
110 
158 

4 
72 

Widowed 

67 

LIS 

Deserted  wives 

Unmarried  mothers 

324              9.^!i 

320 

o  Sources:  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1916,  p.  52;  also  unpub- 
li.shed  statistics  of  the  department  of  mothers  vil  h  children  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia. 
'  Unpublished  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia  for  1909,  p.  4. 
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In  1918  the  work  of  the  depaitinent  was  reorganized,  and  the 
experiment  was  tried  of  limiting  its  intake  to  cases  of  unmarried 
mothers.^ 

The  development  of  medical  social  service  in  Philadelphia  also 
helped  to  crystallize  interest  in  illegitimacy.  The  social-service  de- 
partipent  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  founded  in 
1907,  was  the  first  hospital  social  service  in  the  city.  As  seen  in  its 
reports,  it  appreciated  the  hospital's  opportunity  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  mother  at  a  crisis  in  her  life.  In  1913  its  head  worker 
found  wide  difference  of  opinion  throughout  the  city  as  to  the 
method  of  treating  illegitimacy,  the  various  agencies  attacking  the 
problem  from  different  angles  and  with  difi'erent  purposes.  Noting 
the  absence  of  continuity  of  effort,  she  said :  "  There  should  be  some 
arrangement  for  continuance  of  friendship  and  guidance,  whereby 
the  same  worker  would  know  a  girl  through  pregnancy,  during  the 
nursing  period,  and  after  she  has  gone  out  to  support  her  baby. 
*  *  *  Until  some  one  agency  in  the  city  takes  this  question  as 
its  particular  responsibility  we  must  continue  to  help  individual 
girls  as  they  come  to  us."^  In  cooperation  with  the  psychological 
clinic  of  the  university,  the  hospital  social-service  department  did 
much  to  establish  standards  of  treatment  for  unmarried  mothers, 
in  addition  to  arousing  the  community  conscience.^" 

In  1914  the  municipal  court  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  and 
began  the  development  of  its  criminal  division.  Prior  to  this  time, 
cases  to  establish  paternity  were  heard  in  the  magistrates'  courts  of 
Philadelphia,  and  there  was  little  consideration  for  the  mother. 
Often  she  had  to  repeat  her  story  to  several  different  men  who  had 
no  training  in  handling  such  cases.  In  the  new  department,  the 
mother  of  every  child  born  out  of  wedlock  could  confer  with  a  trained 
woman,  who  would  see  that  she  and  her  child  received  proper  care 
and  treatment — legal,  medical,  and  social.  The  court  soon  found 
that  it  could  not,  single-handed,  accomplish  so  large  a  task,  and  it 
turned  to  other  agencies  in  the  community  for  help — hospitals,  chil- 
dren's societies,  nursing  organizations.^^  In  other  words,  it  discov- 
ered that  this  was  not  a  problem  for  the  public  agency  alone,  but 
that  its  adequate  solution  demanded  teamwork — the  cooperation  of 
all  the  public  and  private  agencies  as  well  as  of  public-minded  citi- 
zens. 

8  For  further  discussion  of  the  work  of  this  department,  see  pp.  35  ff. 

'  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Social  Service  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  191.3-14,  p.  11. 

>"  Maxfield,  Francis  N. :  "  The  social  treatment  of  unmarried  motliers,"  in  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Social  Service  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
1914-15,  p.   16. 

"  Second  Annual  Report,  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  1915,  pp.  79-80. 
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Coincidently,  the  Bureau  for  Social  Research  of  the  Seybert  In- 
stitution commenced  a  study  of  the  records  of  500  cases  in  which 
illegitimacy  had  occurred.  It  found  that  in  many  instances  several 
agencies  worked  on  the  same  case  and  that  a  closer  cooperation  was 
essential.  In  1015,  therefore,  four  agencies — the  Seybert  Institution, 
the  municipal  court  of  Philadelphia,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  social-service  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital — called  together  all  the  agencies  in  tlie  city  which 
touched  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  and  formed  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  improve 
standards  of  case  work  with  the  illegitimate  family  and  to  carry  on 
research  work  in  that  field. ^- 

Through  study  and  case  discussions  the  conference  sought  to  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  in  Phila- 
delphia and  to  gain  perspective  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
national  and  international  movement  to  prevent  illegitimacy.  It  was 
influenced  by  the  legislation  of  Norway  and  the  work  of  the  Bund 
fiir  Mutterschutz  of  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the  detailed  study  of 
actual  cases  in  Philadelphia.  Its  first  year's  deliberations,  at 
monthly  intervals  during  the  winter,  resulted  in  a  slight  change  of 
emphasis  in  its  work,  which  was  reflected  in  a  change  of  name  to 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood.^^ 

PURPOSE  AND  METHOD   OF  THE  STUDY. 

In  its  eiforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  case  Avork  with  the  illegiti- 
mate family,  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood  felt  the 
need  of  a  basis  of  facts.  It  therefore  requested  that  a  surA'ey  of 
illegitimacy  in  Philadelphia  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Carola  Wcerishoffer  Graduate 
Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  This  study  was  accordingly  undertaken  by  the  writer,  with 
two  distinct  objects:  First,  to  put  before  the  social  agencies  of 
Philadelphia  concerned  with  illegitimacy  a  standard  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment;  second,  to  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  comparing 
Philadelphia's  procedure  with  the  work  of  other  cities,  Avith  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  care  of  the  child. 

To  bring  about  cooperation,  all  agencies  in  Philadelphia  receiving 
the  unmarried  mother  for  confinement  and  care — 66  in  number — were 

i^This  conference  was  modolcd  largely  after  the  Boston  Conference  on  Illegitimacy  (or- 
ganized in  1913)  ;  it  worked  through  committees  on  research,  legal  aspects,  health,  public 
opinion,  and  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

"The  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood  has  continued  since  1916,  working 
through  subcommittees  on  case  work  with  the  illegitimate  family,  legal  aspects,  health, 
wage-earning  mothers,  and  education  for  parenthood.  In  1918  the  conference  formulated 
certain  "  standards  of  constructive  parenthood  "  which  it  has  adopted  as  its  program. 
See  "  The  attitude  of  married  parents  and  social  workers  toward  unmarried  parents," 
by  Mrs.  Frank  D.  [Amey  Katon]  Watson,  in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  1918,  pp.  102-lOS. 
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consulted;  43  agencies  promised  assistance  in  the  study  and  were 
supplied  with  small  cards  and  schedules  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau.^*  Material  was  actually  furnished  by  34  agencies. 
First,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication,  the  agencies  were  asked  to  enter 
on  the  small  cards  the  names  of  all  open  cases  and  to  send  the  cards  to 
a  central  office,  where  they  were  indexed.  From  this  card  index  were 
selected  all  cases  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  an  agency  within 
the  period  October  1,  1916-September  30,  1917,  excluding  those  in 
which  the  child  was  over  1  year  of  age  at  the  beginning  or  under  6 
months  of  age  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  those  in  which  agency 
care  continued  for  less  than  three  days.  Second,  each  scheduled  case 
was  assigned  to  the  agenc}'  which  had  done  the  most  work  on  it ;  after 
this  agency  had  contributed  all  the  information  it  possessed,  other 
agencies  which  had  worked  on  the  case  were  asked  to  add  new  infor- 
mation. To  all  these  agencies  an  investigator  went  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  actual  work  of  filling  out  the  questionnaires.  An 
effort  was  made  in  each  instance  to  interview  the  workers  who  had 
handled  the  case. 

A  total  of  923  cards  were  returned  by  34  agencies.  By  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplicates  (120  reported  by  two,  65  by  from  three  to  six 
agencies)  and  of  all  those  cases  which  did  not  come  within  the  re- 
quirements of  the  study,  632  schedules  returned  by  24  agencies  were 
finally  selected  as  the  basis  of  this  report.  In  41  instances  a  schedule 
contained  information  from  two  or  more  agencies.  The  following 
list  shows  the  agenc}^  groups  from  which  the  schedules  came: 

Total  schedxiles 632 

Child-caring  agency l^H 

Child-caring  agency  and  court 22 

Child-caring  agency  and  hospital  social  service 2 

Child-caring  agency  and  maternity  home 1 

Child-caring  agency  and  supervising  agency 5 

CbJld-caring  agency,  court,  and  hospital  social  service 1 

Court ^ 180 

Court  and  hospital  social  service 2 

Court  and  maternity  home 1 

Court  and  supervising  agency .5 

Hospital  social   service 97 

Hospital  social  .service  and  supervising  agency 1 

Health  agency 6 

Maternity    home 95 

Maternity  home  and  supervising  agency 1 

Supervising    agency 55 

Each  agency  cooperated  in  a  review  of  its  own  work,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  agencies  assisted  in  getting  the  material  into  standard 
form.     An  analysis  of  the  material  which  shows  the  work  of  these 

»*  For  forms,  see  Appendix  C,  pp.  246  ff. 
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agencies  and  their  relationships  to  each  other  forms  the  basis  of 
Chapter  II.  The  facts  concerning  the  parents  of  the  children  born 
out  of  wedlock,  as  shown  by  the  schedules  and  by  the  vital  statistics 
of  Philadelphia,  are  analyzed  in  Chapter  III.  Chapter  IV  treats  of 
the  physical  care  given  to  the  mother,  and  the  care  given  to  the 
child  is  considered  in  Chapter  V.  In  Chapter  VI  will  be  found 
a  series  of  standards.  Those  referring  to  case  work  with  the  illegiti- 
mate family  and  those  referring  to  maternity  homes  were  formu- 
lated in  the  course  of  the  study  by  the  author.  They  were  revised 
and  approved  by  the  various  cooperating  committees. 

VALUE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  MATERIAL. 

The  value  of  the  schedule  material  lies  in  the  picture  it  gives  of 
the  care  and  treatment  of  629  illegitimate  mothers  and  their  632 
children. ^^  The  variety  of  the  needs  presented  by  these  mothers 
and  the  assistance  given  indicates  that  the  group  is  broadly  rep- 
resentative. 

Incomplete  as  is  the  registration  of  illegitimate  births,  Philadel- 
phia's vital  statistics  probably  give  some  information  in  regard  to 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  total  births  out  of  wedlock;  but  the  most 
satisfactory  material  used  in  this  analysis  is  based  on  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual,  gained  through  the  schedule  filled  in  by  the 
worker  having  personal  contact  with  the  case. 

The  limitations  of  the  schedule  method  were  fully  recognized  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  investigation.  It  was  realized  that  with 
this  schedule  no  intensive  study  of  individual  cases  was  possible,  that 
the  facts  gathered  would  rarely  be  based  on  more  than  a  year's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  girl,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
mother  and  child  was  seldom  possible,  and  that  as  so  many  persons 
were  to  fill  out  the  different  schedules  there  would  inevitably  be 
many  different  interpretations  of  the  evidence.  It  is  probable  that 
analyses,  case  by  case,  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  offer  the 
only  fairly  complete  way  of  gathering  such  data,  and  that  the  results 
should  be  presented  case  by  case  with  considerable  detail.^*'  But 
the  method  employed  in  this  study  undoubtedly  has  value,  if  the 
limitations  of  the  schedule  material  are  kept  in  mind. 

The  schedules  varied  greatly  as  to  the  amount  of  information  in- 
cluded, partly  because  some  agency  groups  gleaned  data  only  on 
points  which  bore  directly  on  their  work  Avith  the  mother.  For 
instance,  the  schedules  of  the  hospital  social-service  departments 
contained  more  of  the  physical  and  medical  data,  the  court  records 
gave  more  facts  concerning  the  father  and  such  items  as  were  neces- 

'*  Three  mothers  had  twins. 

"  For  this  method,  applied  to  a  study  of  delinquents,  see  The  Individual  Pelinquent,  by 
William  Healy,  M.  D.     Little,  Prowjj  &  Co..  Boston,  1915. 
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sary  for  the  le^al  handling  of  the  case,  and  the  schedules  made  out 
by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing-  Charity,  the  supervising 
agencies,  and  the  children's  agencies  emphasized  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  mother  and  her  family  background.  Moreover,  it  was  found 
that  difl'erent  agencies  in  the  same  group  filled  out  the  schedules 
with  widely  different  degrees  of  completeness  and  care.  This  can 
be  attributed  only  to  variation  in  standards  of  work.  For  exam- 
ple, one  hospital  social-service  department  which  realized  the  far- 
reaching  ramifications  of  its  medical  social  work  gave,  in  addition 
to  its  thorough  medical  and  physical  diagnosis,  almost  as  complete 
information  on  the  background  of  the  mother  and  her  family  as  did 
the  family  agency,  and  also  much  information  concerning  the 
father.  Another  hospital  social-service  department,  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  a  short  time  only,  gave  practically  no  social  back- 
ground for  either  the  mother  or  the  father,  and  failed  even  to  fur- 
nish satisfactory  medical  data.  In  some  cases  it  had  lost  sight  of 
the  mother  immediately  after  she  left  the  hospital. 

It  is  significant  that  no  other  agency  was  able  to  give  nearly  as 
full  returns  about  the  man  as  the  court  gave,  and  that  even  those 
received  from  the  latter  were  woefully  inadequate.  An  intensive  and 
careful  study  of  the  physical,  psychological,  and  social  background 
of  the  fathers  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  remains  to  be  under- 
taken. 

The  tables  presented  in  the  report  show  varying  numbers  of 
mothers  for  whom  information  was  obtained  concerning  the  par- 
ticular items  under  consideration.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume 
that  the  distribution  of  the  "  not  reported  "  cases  was  closely  similar 
to  that  of  known  cases. 

RELATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  CASES  STUDIED  TO  TOTAL  ILLEGITI- 
MATE  BIRTHS   IN   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  Philadelphia  is  neither  particu- 
larly high  nor  particularly  low  in  contrast  with  its  extent  in  other 
large  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  1920  the  percentages  of  live 
births  reported  as  illegitimate  for  seven  selected  cities  were  as  fol- 
lows :^^  Xew  York,  1.1:  Baltimore  (white),  1.3;  Philadelphia,  2.6; 
Milwaukee,  2.7;  Cincinnati.  2.9:  St.  Paul.  3.9:  and  Minneapolis,  3.9. 

The  facts  given  in  Table  II  show  a  slight  but  encouraging  decline 
of  illegitimacy  in  Philadelphia  from  1915  to  1920. 

»'  See  Appendix  A,  Table  2,  p.  239. 
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Table  II. — Number  and  per  cent  of  iUcgitimate  births,   by  year  of  birth  and 
race  of  mother;  total  births  in  Philadelphia,  1915-1920.^ 


Total  births. 

Births  to  white  mothers. 

Births  to  negro  mothers. 

Year. 

Total. 

Illegittmate. 

Total. 

Illegitimate. 

Total. 

Illegitimate. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Numtei'. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1915 

42, 820 
42,563 
44, 897 
45, 153 
44,149 
45,625 

1,189 
1,043 
1,068 
1,069 
1,085 
1,077 

2.8 
2.5 
2.4 
2.4 
2.5 
2.4 

2  40,032 
40, 285 
42,1.37 
42, 124 
40, 756 
42,077 

826 
737 
694 
680 
629 
631 

2.1 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
1.5 
1.5 

2  2,221 
2,278 
2,760 
3,029 
3,393 
3,548 

363 
.306 
374 
389 
456 
446 

16.3 

1916 

1917 

13.6 
12.8 
13  4 

1918 

1919 

1920 

12  0 

»  Data  compiled  from  Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  1915-1920.  Those  figures  In- 
clude live  and  still  births,  separate  data  not  being  available  for  the  illegitimate  births. 

'  In  regard  to  5G7  of  the  stillbirths  included  in  the  total  number  of  births,  it  was  not 
recorded  whether  the  parents  were  white  or  colored. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  included  in  this  study  who 
were  born  in  Philadelphia  to  the  total  illegitimate  births  in  the  city 
during  the  same  period  can  be  stated  only  approximately.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  no  children  were  included  who  were  over  1  year 
of  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  this  study  or  less  than  6 
months  of  age  at  its  end  (i.  e.,  who  were  born  before  October  1,  1915, 
or  after  March  31,  1917).  On  the  assumption  that  one-fourth  of  the 
yearly  illegitimate  live  births  occurred  in  each  quarter  of  the  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  1,511  children  were  born  illegitimately  during 
the  period,  as  follows  :^' 

Oct.  1-Dec.  31,  1915  (estimate) 280 

Jan.  1-Dec.  81,   1916 982 

Jan.  1-Mar.  31,  1917   (estimate) 249 


Total 1,  511 

The  actual  number  of  schedules  obtained  was  632;  of  these  598 
were  for  children  born  in  the  city,  forming  40  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  births  out  of  wedlock  in  the  period  in  question. 
Considering  the  fact  that  only  children  under  the  care  of  agencies 
between  the  dates  October  1,  1916,  and  September  30,  1917,  Avere  in- 
cluded in  the  study,  and  that  pressure  of  work  prevented  many 
agencies  from  filling  out  their  total  number  of  schedules,  it  seems 
fairly  safe  to  assume  that  half  the  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  dur- 
ing the  18  months  specified  came  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies 
in  the  year  of  the  study  and  before  the  end  of  their  second  year  of 
life.  This  percentage  may  have  been  higher  in  the  period  studied 
than  is  normally  the  case,  because  of  increased  living  costs  or  other 
war  conditions. 

>»  Estimates  ba.sed  on  data  in  Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  1915-1917. 
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CHAPTER    II.    ASSISTANCE    AVAILABLE    FOR   THE 
UNMARRIED  MOTHER  ANOTHER  CHILD. 

NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

What  is  the  experience  to-day  in  Philadelphia  of  the  mother  of  a 
child  born  out  of  wedlock  ?  What  are  her  imperative  and  many-sided 
needs,  and  the  difficulties  she  faces  in  finding  their  right  solution? 
What  agencies  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  will  aid  her,  how  does 
she  find  them,  and  how  do  they  meet  her  need?  Is  the  community 
failing  or  succeeding  in  this  important  social  responsibility,  and  how 
can  it  establish  higher  standards  of  care  ? 

That  there  are  in  Philadelphia  at  least  66  agencies  which  deal  to 
some  extent  with  the  illegitimate  family  may  be  a  surprise  to  many 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  A  care- 
ful student,  while  appreciating  the  fact  that  these  66  agencies  have 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  social  evolution  because  of  the  philan- 
thropic motives  of  their  founders  and  boards  of  directors,  can  not 
but  question  whether  so  many  agencies  are  needed,  and  whether  it 
is  desirable  that  all  should  continue  in  the  work  that  they  are  now 
doing.^ 

FIELD  COVERED  BY  AGENCIES  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES. 

In  considering  the  field  covered  by  agencies  of  various  types  in 
Philadelphia,  it  is  desirable  to  classify  them  first  as  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  functions  of  the  public  and  the  private  agency 
are  yet  to  be  differentiated.  Further,  they  are  divided  into  two 
groups — those  doing  work  of  a  general  type,  and  those  doing  spe- 
cialized work.  The  agencies  of  a  general  type  include  all  those 
which  treat  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child  as  part  of  a  larger 
fan)ily  situation,  not  doing  the  specialized  work  that  may  be  neces- 
sary outside  the  family  group,  but  making  the  adjustments  and  plans 
which  are  desirable  within  this  particular  circle.  A  specialized 
agency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fitted  to  do  a  specific  piece  of  work 
which  given  individuals  may  need,  usually  temporarily — as  hos- 
pital care,  prenatal  care,  legal  protection,  etc. 

Public  agencies. 

There  were  only  two  public  agencies  in  Philadelphia  which  had 
direct   contact   with   unmarried   mothers    and    their    children :  The 

1  See  reports  on  standards  by  committees  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parent- 
hood, ^ven  on  pp.  88  S. 
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municipal  couil  (in  its  criminal  and  juvenile  divisions)  and  the 
rhilatlel])hia  (General  Hospital.  The  services  of  the  criminal  divi- 
sion of  the  court,  like  those  of  the  hospital,  were  available  for  any 
woman  who  was  a  legal  resident  of  Philadelphia.-  The  court  pro- 
vided a  specialized  legal  service,  with  limited  social-service  work 
and  supervision.  The  juvenile  division  was  utilized  in  cases,  legi- 
timate or  illegitimate,  where  child  destitution,  desertion,  or  neglect 
occurred  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  child  to  receive  public  i)rotec- 
tion.  The  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  cared  for  the  dependent 
sick,  including  confinement  cases.  It  set  no  limitations  as  to  nation- 
ality, religion,  color,  age,  or  condition  of  health,  thereby  differing 
from  many  of  the  private  hospitals  and  maternity  homes. 

Private  agencies. 

The  private  agencies  are  divided  into — 

(1)  Agencies  doing  general  family  case  work. 

(2)  Agencies  doing  a  specialized  piece  of  work,  including  ma- 
ternity homes,  hospitals,  child-caring  agencies,  and  agencies  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  recreation. 

General  agencies. — These  included  such  organizations  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Organizing  Charity  and  the  Society  of  the 
I'nited  Hebrew  Charities.  Both  of  these  societies  cared  for  illegit- 
imate mothers  in  families  already  under  their  supervision,  and 
for  those  who  had  several  legitimate  children.  The  volume  of  their 
work  with  legitimate  families,  however,  was  so  overwhelming  that 
they  did  not  accept  new  cases  in  this  field,  although  they  would 
agree  that  such  work  belonged  logically  to  them  when  there  was  no 
need  for  specialized  care.  Two  smaller  family  agencies  in  the  city 
followed  much  the  same  custom. 

Another  private  agency  which  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  doing 
some  general  work  for  mothers  and  children  out  of  wedlock  Avas  the 
Girls'  Aid,  an  organization  which  placed  its  principal  emphasis  on 
recreation  and  on  case  work  with  girls  who  were  not  mothers;  it 
accepted  the  illegitimate  mother  only  if  she  had  been  under  its  care 
for  some  time,  and  when  a  valuable  contact  would  be  lost  if  the  case 
were  transferred. 

It  is  natural  that  illegitimate  mothers  who  belong  to  a  particular 
religious  denomination  may  often  be  helped  more  effectively  by  an 

•  In  order  to  secure  assistance  from  the  father  through  court  action,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  mother  to  apply  to  the  court  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  conception  of 
her  child  or  within  two  years  after  the  father's  last  payment  toward  the  support  of.  or 
written  acknowledgment  of,  the  child.  The  court  was  also  limited  as  to  the  territory 
it  could  cover.  It  might  have  men  arrested  anywhere  in  the  State,  but  its  fund  for 
traveling  expenses  was  so  small  that  few  arrests  and  no  Investigations  in  .such  cases 
were  made  outside  the  city.  Although  extradition  was  legal  in  such  cases,  tJie  court 
did  not  extradite  men  who  had  escaped  beyond  the  State. 
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organization  conducted  by  members  of  that  denomination.  Of 
three  such  denominational  agencies  in  Philadelphia — the  Catholic 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Bureau  for  Personal  Service,  and  the  Church 
Mission  of  Help — the  first  two  are  doing  general  family  work  for 
the  illegitimate  family.  The  Catholic  Children's  Bureau  was,  in 
fact,  at  the  time  of  this  study  doing  both  work  of  a  general  type 
and  the  specialized  work  of  child  placing,  but  it  was  not  equipped 
to  care  for  all  unmarried  mothers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  who 
needed  treatment.  The  illegitimate  mother  of  Jewish  faith  turned 
naturally  to  the  Bureau  for  Personal  Service,  an  organization 
w  hich,  while  emphasizing  specialized  Avork  with  girls  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  had  been  impelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  take  up  gen- 
eral family  case  work  with  illegitimate  families.  This  organization 
was  able  to  care  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
Jewish  unmarried  mothers.  It  was  very  closely  associated  with  the 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Home,  an  organization  which  cared  for  infants, 
and  which  also  took  a  small  number  of  these  mothers  at  the  time  of 
confinement. 

Specialized  agenrcies. — Among  the  specialized  agencies  were  six 
maternity  homes:  The  IMidnight  Mission,  the  Rosine  Home,  the 
Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home,  the  Sheltering  Arms  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Home, 
and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home.  Three  other  agencies  gave  tem- 
porarv  aid — the  Temporary  Shelter  for  Women  (China  Hall),  the 
Home  for  the  Homeless,  and  the  House  of  Industry.  The  Midnight 
Mission"  accepted  only  white  mothers  in  their  first  pregnancy,  and 
mothers  from  outside  the  city  only  if  they  were  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  were  able  to  contribute  financially.  The  Rosine 
Home  *  worked  entirely  with  young  unmarried  mothers,  usually 
under  23  years  of  age,  in  their  first  pregnancy  only;  it  made  no 
limitations  as  to  nationality,  religion,  or  color,  but  restricted  its 
work  to  girls  of  the  city.  The  Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home 
included  a  maternity  ward;  it  set  no  limitations  as  to  nationality, 
religion,  color,  or  residence,  and  was  one  of  the  few  homes  which 
accepted  mothers  who  had  already  borne  one  child  out  of  wedlock: 
it  did  not  admit  mothers  who  were  diseased.  The  Sheltering  Arms 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Philadelphia  in  the  main 
limited  its  work  to  white  mothers  of  the  city.  The  Hebrew  Shel- 
tering Home  took  in  for  confinement  a  small  number  of  mothers 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  both  married  and  unmarried.  The  Florence 
Crittenton  Home — one  of  many  of  the  same  name  and  type  estab- 
lished under  a  general  society  throughout  the  country — was  non- 

•  The  Midnight  Mission  in  1921  discontinued  its  work. 

*  Closed  after  the  study  was  begun. 
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sectarian  and  offered  shelter  to  any  distressed  woman,  but  special- 
ized in  rescue  work  for  white  girls  under  30  years  of  age  in  their 
first  pregnancy. 

Hospitals  offering  maternity  care  to  mothers  out  of  wedlock  num- 
bered 26,  of  which  19  gave  this  service  free.  Four  accepted  white 
patients  only  and  2  colored  only,  19  made  no  restrictions  as  to  race, 
and  information  on  this  point  is  lacking  as  to  1.  Eleven  hospitals 
admitted  women  in  their  first  pregnancy  only  (3  of  these  admitting 
emergency  cases  of  later  pregnancies)  ;  14  accepted  cases  of  any 
pregnancy;  and  information  on  this  point  is  lacking  as  to  1.  One 
of  the  most  significant  facts  in  regard  to  these  hospitals  is  the  num- 
ber (18)  which  had  established  social-service  departments. 

The  following  statement  of  the  maternity  care  given  unmarried 
mothers  by  the  hospitals  was  made  in  a  report  of  the  joint  committee 
of  the  Hospital  Social  Service  Association  and  the  Conference  on 
Parenthood  in  June,  1921 : 

A  survey  of  the  hospitals  in  the  spring  of  1921  showed  that  approximately 
700  cases  of  unmarried  maternity  had  been  cared  for  during  the  year.  Pre- 
natal care  is  given  in  15  hospitals,  postnatal  care  in  9,  and  convalescent  care 
when  indicated  in  7.  The  hospitals  not  giving  prenatal  care  have  a  small 
maternity  service,  and  the  number  of  unmarried  cases  is  negligible.  Two 
weeks'  maternity  care  is  the  average  time  in  a  general  hospital.  In  15  hos- 
pitals venereal  disease  disqualifies  the  applicant ;  i-outine  Wassermanns  are 
taken  in  14  hospitals.  In  one  a  routine  mental  examination  is  given  to  all 
unmarried  pregnant  women  ;  this  will  also  he  the  policy  of  the  prenatal  clinic 
at  the  Philadelphia  General,  the  hospital  with  the  largest  intake.  As  far  as 
physical  treatment  goes,  it  appears  that  while  the  number  of  maternity  beds 
available  may  not  be  adequate,  the  quality  of  the  medical  service  is  high. 

There  were  a  number  of  children's  agencies  (11  in  all)  which 
served  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  Of  these,  three  were  home- 
finding  and  child-placing  agencies— the  Philadelphia  Children's  Bu- 
teau,  the  Catholic  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  for  Personal 
Service.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Philadelphia  Children's  Bu- 
reau should  be  discussed  as  a  specialized  or  as  a  general  agency. 
During  the  period  of  the  study  this  agency  was  doing  general  family 
case  work  with  the  illegitimate  mother  and  her  child,  through  its 
department  of  mothers  with  children,  and  in  addition  carried  on 
child-placing  work.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Children 
from  Cruelty  was  called  on  to  give  supervision  in  cases  in  which  the 
mother  was  neglecting  the  child  or  in  which  the  family  had  been 
known  to  the  society  for  some  time.  Cases  which  did  not  respond 
to  such  treatment  were  referred  to  the  juvenile  division  of  the 
municipal  court,  which  had  power  to  remove  the  child. 

The  seven  remaining  child-caring  agencies  were  all  homes  for 
children;  five  received  white  children  only,  while  two  took  colored 
children  only.    The  colored  homes  had  no  religious  preferences;  one 
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home  for  white  children  wns  limited  to  Protestants,  and  one  pre- 
ferred Protestants.  All  the  homes  took  both  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate children,  without  distinction.  The  children  were  sent  to 
the  public  schools,  but  were  given  supplementary  instruction  in  the 
homes. 

Since  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  mothers  out  of  wedlock  are 
of  the  colored  race,  the  care  of  that  group  is  of  especial  importance; 
but  Philadelphia  had  no  adequate  provision  for  it.  Just  as  it  is 
true  that  the  agencies  of  a  given  denomination  can  often  do  the  best 
work  with  illegitimate  mothers  of  that  faith,  so  agencies  of  the  col- 
ored race  may  be  most  effective  in  dealing  with  colored  mothers. 
The  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Colored  Women 
maintained  a  home  where  colored  girls  were  encouraged  to  come  for 
recreation  and  social  life.  While  its  influence  was  undoubtedly  very 
constructive,  it  made  no  attempt  to  have  on  its  staif  trained  case 
workers.  This  organization,  therefore,  dealt  Avith  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  colored  illegitimate  mothers,  and  it  was  not  suit- 
ablv  equipped  to  do  general  family  case  work.  It  was,  rather,  a 
specialized  agency  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

Another  specialized  agency,  and  the  only  one  which  was  denomi- 
national, was  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  which  gave  primary  em- 
phasis to  work  with  girls.  It  was  apparently  able  to  handle  as 
many  Episcopal  mothers  as  were  brought  to  it  and,  in  addition,  to 
admit  girls  of  other  creeds. 

NEEDS  MET  BY  VARIOUS  AGENCIES. 

Legal  assistance. 

A  study  of  the  reasons  for  application  as  given  in  the  schedules 
furnishes  a  picture  of  the  needs  which  impelled  the  mothers  to  come 
to  the  agencies  for  help.  These  reasons  naturally  varied  according 
to  the  class  of  agency  which  handled  the  case.  The  prosecution  of 
the  father  was  the  compelling  reason  in  the  cases  of  195  mothers, 
or  33  per  cent,  of  the  583  for  whom  reason  for  application  was 
reported.  It  was  to  the  women's  criminal  division  of  the  municipal 
court  of  Philadelphia  that  the  mother  turned  for  this  assistance — a 
court  which  had  some  equipment  for  rendering  other  than  the 
purely  legal  services.  The  illegitimate  mother  turns  to  the  court 
primarily  to  establish  the  paternity  of  her  child  and  to  secure  a 
court  order  for  his  support.  Practically  every  such  mother  has 
many  other  needs.  Some  of  these  needs  the  court  discovers  and 
endeavors  to  meet."    All  cases  which  came  to  the  court  before  con- 

6  The  court  has  recently  added  to  its  routine  a  medical  examination  by  a  member  of 
its  own  medical  staff. 
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finement,  and  in  which  the  motlier  hrtd  made  no  plan  of  her  own, 
were  referred  to  maternity  homes  or  hospitals.  Occasionally  the 
court  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  a  mother  and  the 
father  of  her  child  and  encouraged  their  marriage.  For  recogniz- 
able needs  which  it  could  not  meet,  the  court  turned  to  the  medical 
and  social  agencies  of  the  city.  Like  the  private  agencies,  it 
suffered  from  a  serious  handicap — insufficiency  of  workers.  In  1916 
it  handled  381  new  cases;  and  in  1917,  521.  Except  in  case  of  a 
settlement  or  the  death  of  the  father  or  the  child,  no  court  case 
could  be  closed  until  the  child  had  reached  the  age  of  16  years; 
consequently,  in  addition  to  new  cases  there  were  in  1916  and  1917 
several  hundred  open  cases  carried  over  from  previous  years,  so 
that  the  total  number  of  open  cases  amounted  to  considerably  over 
1,000  and  the  active  cases  to  over  800.  For  all  this  work  the 
women's  criminal  division  had  in  1916-17  but  five  workers.'^  Ac- 
cording to  the  standard  for  case  work  outlined  by  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  on  Parenthood,  "  the  best  practice  for  agencies  doing 
intensive  case  work  is  for  a  worker  to  supervise  not  more  than  30 
to  40  mothers."  ^  It  is  therefore  clear  that  even  with  its  present 
staff  of  nine  case  workers  the  court  can  not  do  intensive  work.  It 
is,  of  course,  essential  that  in  increasing  the  number  of  workers 
only  persons  of  special  training  and  experience  should  be  selected. 

In  1918-19  the  criminal  division  of  the  municipal  court  continued 
its  effort  to  attain  more  adequate  cooperation  with  the  other  agencies 
which  touch  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  in  Philadelphia.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  court  and  the  social  agencies  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  author  drew  up  a  plan  of  work  which  was  indorsed  and 
adopted  by  the  court  and  21  leading  social  agencies  of  the  city.  The 
introductory  paragraph  stressed  the  importance  of  careful  super- 
vision according  to  the  ascertained  needs  of  the  individual  case. 
The  cases  which  come  to  court  were  subdivided  into  three  groups 
according  to  their  origin,  and  procedure  was  then  agreed  upon  for 
each  group.    The  full  report  follows : 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Court  and  Social  Agencies  on  the  Ille- 
gitimate Family. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that,  except  in  special  instances,  every 
illegitimate  mother  and  child  should  be  supervised  for  at  least,  three  years  of 
the  child's  life.  By  supervision  is  meant  careful,  thorough,  and  constant 
follow-up  work,  carried  on  through  close  personal  contact  and  understanding, 

"  In  April,  1922,  the  staff  .attached  to  the  women's  criminal  division  consisted  of  one 
proliation  officer  in  cliarge,  one  office  interviewer,  four  visitinj;  probation  officers,  and 
one  probation  officer  who  followed  up  arrearage  eases,  all  of  whom  were  women  ;  in 
addition,  there  were  two  men  probation  officers  who  sei-ved  first  warrants,  brought  in 
alleged  fathers,  and  made  investigations  requiring  men — a  total  of  nine  workers. 

'See  pp.  88-89. 
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tlie  ainoimt  of  follow-up  work  to  be  determined  by  the  individual  need.  It 
follows  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  agency  and  of  the  court  to  see  that 
some  particular  agency  definitely  has  charge  of  every  girl. 

The  cases  which  come  to  court  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Clasa  1. — C.-ises  referred  by  supervising  agencies,  maternity  homes,  and 
social-service  departments  of  hospitals.  The  court  may  assume  that  these 
agencies  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  cases  unless  they  si)ecifically  indicate 
the  contrary. 

Class  2. — Cases  originating  in  court.  The  court  is  asked  to  have  full  responsi- 
bility for  supervision  in  all  these  cases.  If  the  court  is  not  equipped  to  super- 
vise all,  the  following  agencies  might  be  asked  to  assist  in  such  supervision : 
Personal  Service  Bureau  (.Jewish),  Catholic  Children's  Bureau,  Church  Mis- 
sion of  Help  (Episcopal),  Department  of  Mothers  and  Children  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  and  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Colored 
Women. 

Class  S. — Cases  coming  to  court,  which  have  previously  been  in  charge  of  a 
social  agency  but  which  are  no  longer  under  the  charge  of  such  agency.  The 
court  is  asked  to  consult  w^ith  the  agency  in  question  and  then  to  use  its  judg- 
ment in  such  eases,  either  keeping  the  responsibility  for  supervision  itself  or 
returning  the  case  to  the  agency  which  had  it  before,  according  to  which  plan 
seems  for  the  better  welfare  of  the  mother  \and  child. 

Procedure. 

Class  1. —  (o)  All  agencies  bringing  a  case  to  court  shall  furnish  the  court 
with  complete  summaries  of  their  work  on  the  case,  including  mental  and 
physical  data.  (&)  The  court  is  asked  to  keep  the  agency  informed  of  all  its 
dealings  with  the  girl. 

Class  2. —  (a)  Whenever  the  court  transfers  a  case  to  a  supervising  agency, 
it  is  asked  to  send  a  summary  of  all  its  work  on  the  case,  including  mental  and 
physical  data,  (b)  Agencies  which  assume  supervision  are  asked  to  keep  the 
court  informed  of  their  dealings  with  the  girl,  especially  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment or  nonpayment  of  court  orders. 

Class  3. —  (a)  As  above,  if  the  court  transfers  any  of  these  cases  to  the 
agency  wliich  originally  had  the  case,  it  is  asked  to  send  a  summary  of  its  work 
on  the  case.  (6)  Agencies  which  assume  supervision  are  asked  to  keep  the 
court  informed  of  their  dealings  with  the  girl,  especially  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment or  nonpayment  of  court  orders. 

The  weakness  of  this  report  lay  in  its  assumption  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  court  to  retain  full  supervision  (i.  e.,  to  do  an  intensive 
piece  of  case  work)  in  most  of  the  cases  which  originated  with  it — 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  total.*  It  has  been  previously  pointed  out 
that  the  personnel  of  the  court  could  do  little  more  than  handle  the 
specialized  legal  phase;  if  the  court  is  to  undertake  intensive  case 
work,  it  must  provide  a  large  staff  of  trained  people.  If  this  is  not 
done,  many  mothers  who  come  to  the  court  will  have  to  work  out 

8  In  1917,  12  per  cent  of  the  court  cases  came  from  social  agencies  ;  in  1918,  20  per 
cent;  since  1918  the  percentage  is  believed  to  have  decreased  somewhat.  From  Oct.  1, 
1919,  to  Sept.  30,  1920,  4.30  cases  came  in  a  so-called  "  direct  "  manner — that  is,  the 
unmarried  mother  was  referred  through  a  policeman  or  other  official,  a  detective  bureau, 
or  a  private  individual  who  knew  of  tlie  court.  (Data  supplied  by  Leon  Stern,  of  the 
municipal  court  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  statement  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on 
Parenthood.) 
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their  problems  other  than  legal  without  that  help  and  supervision 
necessarj^  to  insure  them  and  their  children  a  fair  opportunity. 

Maternity  care. 

Maternity  homes. — Need  for  maternity  care  was  reported  as  the 
reason  for  application  in  131,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  583  cases  in  which 
this  item  was  given.  It  was,  of  course,  present  in  a  great  many  cases 
in  which  it  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  appeal  to  a  social 
agency.  This  need  was  supplied  in  the  main  by  two  types  of 
agencies — maternity  homes  and  hospitals.  The  Visiting  Nurse 
Society  of  Philadelphia  also  provided  care  after  confinement,  as  did 
the  Cinnaminson  Home. 

Of  the  nine  maternitj^  homes  in  Philadelphia,  three  will  be  de- 
scribed in  some  detail — the  Salvation  Army  Rescue  and  Children's 
Home  and  Hospital,  the  Sheltering  Arms  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Home. 

The  Salvation  Army  PTome  included  a  maternity  ward  and  a 
children's  home.  It  had  been  in  operation  since  1893,  The  number 
of  workers — 10  in  all — was  apparently  adequate  for  the  118  mothers 
with  their  children  who  were  cared  for  during  the  year  studied, 
Tlie  majority  of  the  mothers  were  unmarried.  Although  the  home 
had  no  social  investigator,  it  made  extended  inquiries  into  the  his- 
tories of  all  who  came  under  its  care  and  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
those  who  applied  from  outside  Philadelphia,  Those  found  in  the 
preliminary  investigation  to  be  blind,  feeble-minded,  or  infected  with 
a  venereal  disease  were  not  admitted,  but  were  immediately  referred 
to  the  proper  institutions.  Those  who  were  accepted  were  admitted 
at  any  time  during  pregnancy  and  given  care  usually  for  three 
months  after  the  birth  of  the  child  or  for  a  longer  period  if  necessary. 
They  were  expected  to  pay  a  lying-in  fee  and  some  board  if  possible, 
and  to  do  sewing  or  housework.  Babies  Avere  rarely  placed  in  board- 
ing or  free  homes,  but  were  usually  kept  with  the  mothers,  either  in 
their  own  homes  or  at  domestic  service;  and  although  little  or  no 
follow-up  work  was  done,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  mother  who 
returned  to  her  own  home,  an  effort  was  made  to  find  and  investigate 
places  of  employment,  and  employers  were  asked  not  to  discharge  a 
girl  without  notifying  the  rescue  home.  In  addition,  a  "  coming- 
home  day  "  was  held  once  a  month,  when  all  who  were  formerly  in 
the  home  were  invited  for  supper  and  services,  and  to  stay  over  night. 
The  organization  endeavored  especially  to  place  responsibility  upon 
the  father  of  the  child,  both  out  of  court  and  by  active  cooperation 
with  the  court.  Dependent  children  of  mothers  who  had  previously 
been  in  the  maternity  ward  were  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Children's  Home  between  the  ages  of  3  and  8  years. 
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Tlie  Shelterin«T  Arms  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia had  been  in  existence  for  36  years.  Although  supported  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  did  not  limit  its  work  to  mothers 
of  this  faith  only,  and  it  took  a  small  number  of  colored  mothers. 
It  accepted  married  or  unmarried  mothers  of  any  age,  for  care  before 
and  after  confinement.  It  also  took  in  children  under  2  years  of  age 
in  cases  where  the  mother  was  ill.  It  formerly  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  to  which 
it  referred  its  cases  for  follow-up  work.  In  1919  a  plan  was  adopted 
whereby  the  Sheltering  Arms  financed  a  worker  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  children's  bureau's  department  of  mothers  with  chil- 
dren, supervised  mothers  discharged  from  this  institution.  This 
worker  later  became  a  regular  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Sheltering 
Arms  and  was  independent  of  the  children's  bureau.  The  Sheltering 
Arms  had  always  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  court.  In 
1919  it  extended  its  services  to  the  mother  with  more  than  one  child 
born  out  of  wedlock. 

The  Hebrew  Sheltering  Home,  primarily  for  the  care  of  orphans, 
was  unusual  in  many  ways.  Closely  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  for 
Personal  Service,  it  cared  for  children  from  infancy  to  5}  years  of 
age.  It  also  provided  both  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  for  unmar- 
ried and  deserted  mothers.  In  addition  to  caring  for  their  own  chil- 
dren, these  mothers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  trained 
nurses,  took  care  of  the  orphan  children,  each  mother  usually  caring 
for  three  children.  In  addition  to  receiving  their  own  and  their 
babies'  clothing  the  mothers  were  paid  $6  a  month  for  their  services. 
There  was  also  a  shop  in  the  building  equipped  with  power  machines. 
Work  was  secured  from  factories,  and  each  mother  might  work  from 
two  to  three  hours  a  day  in  the  shop.  Regular  factory  prices  were 
paid,  and  the  money  earned  was  given  to  each  individual.  The 
mothers  had  regular  "  time  off  "  and  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  city, 
visit  relatives,  etc.  A  trained  teacher  led  them  in  recreational  ac- 
tivities two  evenings  a  week.  Some  of  the  mothers  also  attended  the 
public  night  school  near  by.  This  home  has  recently  instituted  a 
course  of  practical  training  in  child  nursing,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures by  members  of  its  medical  staff,  open  to  such  of  the  mothers  as 
are  capable  of  profiting  by  the  training  and  also  to  those  who  are 
awaiting  admission. 

The  function  of  the  maternity  home  in  caring  for  the  illegitimate 
mother  deserves  and  is  receiving  much  consideration.  Two  ques- 
tions are  raised:  First,  should  the  maternity  home  itself  attempt  to 
give  medical  attendance  and  care  at  the  time  of  confinement,  or  is 
this  a  matter  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  specialized  health  agency, 
the  hospital?     Second,  aside  from  the  physical  care  of  the  mother 
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and  child,  is  the  maternity  home  the  best  place  that  can  be  provided 
for  the  mother,  both  before  and  after  confinement?  Her  experience  is 
inevitably  so  trying  and  distressing  that  it  would  seem  best  for  the 
mother  to  get  away  from  those  who  are  undergoing  similar  or  even 
more  complicated  difficulties.  In  many  maternity  homes  the  mothers 
constantly  discuss  and  dwell  upon  their  unfortunate  experiences, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  boarding  homes  in  private  families 
should  be  found  where  the  mother  would  receive  care  for  at  least  a 
month  before  confinement  and  for  a  period  of  two  months  after  she 
leaves  the  hospital,  or  as  much  longer  as  such  a  home  seems  to  meet 
her  needs.  Thus  far,  little  effort  has  been  made  to  find  such  homes 
in  Philadelphia.  The  inherent  difficulties  are  great  and  the  expense 
is  practically  prohibitive  under  present  budgets,  unless  some  mater- 
nity home  should  decide  to  close  its  doors  and  devote  its  entire  budget 
to  pioneer  work  of  this  kind,  including  supervision  by  a  social  worker. 
The  per  capita  expense  would  probably  be  no  greater  under  this 
plan  than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  main  it  seems  necessary  for  the 
present  to  use  the  existing  maternity  homes,  which,  however,  should 
be  used  as  intelligently  as  possible.^  There  is  much  which  can  and 
should  be  done  in  every  maternity  home  in  order  to  make  it  an  edu- 
cative and  not  a  destructive  force.  The  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  on  Parenthood,  subcommittee  on  standards  for  mater- 
nity homes,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI. ^" 

Hospital  social-service  departments. — Of  the  hospitals  in  Phila- 
delphia which  gave  care  to  unmarried  mothers  18  had  social-service 
departments.  It  was  a  serious  matter  that  eight  hospitals  were 
without  such  departments,  especially  since  these  included  the  Mater- 
nity Hospital,  where  of  the  108  mothers  confined  during  the  year 
of  the  study  71  were  unmarried.  This  hospital  was  established  in 
order  to  provide  a  place  other  than  the  almshouse  for  the  confine- 
ment of  unmarried  mothers  in  their  first  pregnancy.  It  made  no 
investigation  and  did  no  supervisory  or  follow-up  work,  but  re- 
ferred mothers  as  they  left  it  to  the  Sheltering  Arms  or  the  Phila- 
delphia Children's  Bureau.  St.  Vincent's  Home  and  Maternity 
Hospital,  which  had  an  even  larger  number  of  illegitimate  mothers, 
was  also  without  a  social-service  department,  but  Avorked  closelj''  with 
the  Catholic  Children's  Bureau.  The  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital, the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital  were  three  of  those  having  social-service  departments. 

The  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  two  public  agencies  dealing  with  unmarried  mothers. 
In  1917  this  hospital  was  under  the  Philadelphia  Department  of 

•  See   "  The   place   of   the   maternity    home,"    by    Francis   V.    Emerson,    in   The   Survey, 
Auk.  30,  i;)19,  p.  772. 
«»See  pp.   90-91. 
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Mealth  and  Charities  ^^  and  dealt  with  many  classes  of  dependent 
sick  besides  dependent  maternity  cases.^-  In  the  care  of  maternity 
it  ministered  to  all  types  of  needs,  acceptin<i;  women  who  bad  pre- 
viously borne  children  out  of  we  llock,  and  also  those  who  had  become 
infected  with  venereal  disease.  It  had  no  limitations  except  that  it 
regularly  admitted  applicants  from  Pennsjdvania  only.  An  effort 
Wfis  made  to  collect  money  from  the  county  of  residence  for  the 
expenses  of  a  patient  from  outside  Philadelphia,  and  on  discharge 
from  the  hospital  all  such  cases  were  referred  back  to  the  county. 
In  the  case  of  a  mother  from  outside  the  kState,  the  residence  was 
determined,  and  the  social-service  department  then  arranged  with 
agencies  in  the  State  of  residence  to  take  the  case  if  possible.  Like 
the  court  and  the  private  agencies,  this  hospital  social-service  depart- 
ment suffered  from  constant  pressure  of  overwork.  In  1917  only 
1  of  its  10  workers  handled  maternity  cases,  though  the  statistical 
report  of  the  department  shows  that  during  that  j^ear  it  cared  for 
245  unmarried  mothers,  including  some  recurrent  and  some  new 
cases.^'  In  1921  this  hospital  opened  a  prenatal  clinic,  and  it  was 
planned  that  more  intensive  work,  medical,  psychological,  and  social, 
would  be  undertaken  for  every  patient  admitted. 

The  illegitimate  mother  Avho  in  her  extremity  had  come  to  this 
hospital  for  confinement  might  be  admitted  at  any  time  during  her 
pregnancy.  In  return,  while  waiting  for  her  confinement  and  as 
her  health  permitted,  she  was  expected  to  do  scrubbing,  errands,  and 
waiting  on  the  bed  patients.  She  might  stay  in  the  institution  as 
long  as  necessary  after  confinement.  The  usual  period  was  three 
weeks.  The  worker  from  the  social-service  department  did  as  thor- 
ough social  case  work  as  the  pressure  of  other  work  would  permit. 
Psychological  examinations  Avere  given  when  there  was  indica- 
tion of  mental  defect,  use  was  made  of  the  Philadelphia  Social- 
Service  Exchange,  and  there  was  close  cooperation  with  the  court. 

Tha  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  as  already  noted,  was 
the  first  to  develop  a  social-service  department,  and  its  work  for 
the  illegitimate  mother  was  of  unusually  high  quality.  The  hospital 
had  a  maternity  ward,  and  one  social  worker  specializing  on  ma- 
ternity  cases.     In   the  year   studied,  21   illegitimate  mothers  were 

"  In  1919  the  new  city  charter  placed  this  hospital  under  the  Philadelphia  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

^^  The  problem  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  and  of  the  feeble-minded  wa.s  later 
transferred  from  this  hospital  to  the  bureau  of  social  service  in  the  Philadelphia  De- 
partment of  Public   Welfare. 

"This  maternity  case  worker  had  the  assistance  of  a  senior  student  nurse.  The 
number  of  cases  given  is  probably  considerably  larger  than  the  actual  number  followed 
up,  since  unmarried  mothers  treated  in  other  departments — psychopathic,  medical,  etc. — 
were  included,  and  a  considerable  number  of  patients  were  in  need  of  hospital  care  only, 
their  social  problems  Iieing  in  the  hands  of  other  agencies.  This  helped  to  lighten  the 
case  load,  which  nevertheless  continued  to  be  very  heavy.  The  hospital  in  1920-21 
showed  a  decrease  in  illegitimate  cases  to  179  out  of  361  maternity  patients. 
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supervised,  of  whom  six  had  been  reported  by  other  agencies.  The 
special  cliaracleristics  of  this  social-service  department  were  the 
thoroughness  of  its  investigations  and  the  extent  to  which  supervision 
was  carried  on.  While  it  was  a  specialized  health  agency,  the  de- 
partment saw  the  need  for  general  family  work  with  many  of  the 
mothers,  and  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  transfer  a  case  this 
care  was  given  for  extended  periods  of  time.  The  hospital  had, 
however,  sought  to  stinuilate  other  groups  to  assume  this  obligation 
for  its  patients.  The  problem  of  the  care  of  patients  who  come  from 
out  of  town  and  particularh'^  from  outside  the  State  had  been  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
the  mother  in  question  should  be  returned  to  her  own  town  and  her 
own  people  was  in  every  case  based  on  a  careful  investigation  of 
che  facilities  for  care  in  her  own  community — a  procedure  which  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  money,  but  is  the 
only  adequate  way  to  meet  the  problem. 

The  social-service  department  of  Hahnemann  Hospital  had  an 
especially  difficult  problem  in  its  work  for  the  unmarried  mother, 
for  the  numbers  coming  to  it  had  steadily  increased,  and  it  had  not 
had  an  adequate  staff.  Between  October  1,  1916,  and  September  30, 
1917,  the  department  had  under  care  16  illegitimate  mothers,  of 
whom  nine  were  reported  by  other  agencies.  In  1920-21  it  was 
caring  for  250.  The  entire  social-service  staff  consisted  of  the  head 
worker  and  two  assistants,  whose  efforts  were  supplemented  by  a 
limited  amount  of  volunteer  service.  Because  the  hospital  had  such 
a  limited  number  of  workers  and  because  it  believed  that  the  ap- 
proach to  the  mother  at  the  time  of  confinement  was  peculiarly  op- 
portune, it  made  an  arrangement  whereby  the  department  of  mothers 
with  children  of  the  Philadelphia  Children's  Bureau  was  to  send  to 
the  hospital,  whenever  necessarj^,  a  worker  who  would  assume  all 
responsibility  for  personal  contact  with  the  mother  and  carry  on 
the  investigation,  supervision,  and  follow-up  work.  This  plan  was 
not  adequately  carried  out,  because  the  children's  bureau  in  its  turn 
was  not  equipped  to  give  such  intensive  care,  and  the  social  care  of 
these  mothers  became  a  serious  problem  for  the  hospital's  social- 
service  department. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  Hospital  both  married  and 
unmarried  mothers  received  care.  Of  the  462  children  born  in  the 
hospital  during  the  j^ear  ended  April  30,  1917,  26  were  born  out  of 
wedlock;  in  1920-21  the  illegitimate  births  among  its  total  of  328 
cases  numbered  153.  The  social-service  department  never  had  more 
than  one  worker,  and  in  1921,  unfortunately,  it  was  discontinued. 

The  hospital  social-service  department,  because  it  has  so  rare  an 
opportunity  in  its  contact  with  the  mother  at  a  crucial  moment  in 
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her  life,  is  an  agency  of  major  importance  in  relation  to  the  illegit- 
imacy problem.  The  question  as  to  the  exact  function  of  the  hospital 
social-service  department  in  the  treatment  of  the  illegitimate  family 
has  been  much  discussed.  In  an  excellent  paper  presented  at  the 
Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy  in  April,  1921,"  Miss  Ger- 
trude L.  Farmer,  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  stated  that  in  her 
opinion  this  function  was  the  same  as  with  any  other  group  of  clients, 
and  she  defined  it  as  follows:  "To  assist  in  the  aftercare  of  ward 
and  out-patients  through  the  medium  of  social  case  work,  so  as  to 
render  their  hospital  care  more  effective  and  to  restore  them  to  health 
and  to  social  and  economic  efficiency."  In  the  unmarried  mother 
leaving  the  hospital,  Miss  Farmer  saw  a  convalescent  adult,  physi- 
cally weak  and  socially  maladjusted. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  it  may  be  assumed  that  hospital 
social-service  departments  should  be  equipped  to  do  general  case 
work  with  individuals  who  have  health  problems,  giving  supervision 
as  long  as  it  is  needed,  and  bringing  into  full  play  the  resources  of 
the  patient  and  of  the  community.  If  this  were  done,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  supervision  of  the 
unmarried  mother.  An  opinion  exactly  opposite  is  held  by  many, 
however — i.  e.,  that  the  hospital  social-service  department  is  a  spe- 
cialized agency  for  case-work  adjustments  only  so  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  long-time  supervision  being  impossible  because  of  the 
bulk  of  the  work.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  unmarried 
mother.  Were  the  field  thus  defined,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  central  agency  make  a  contact  before  the  birth  of  the  child  and  take 
over  all  the  case  work,  or,  where  this  Avas  impossible,  to  transfer  prac- 
tically every  case  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child.^^ 

Other  agencies. — Two  other  agencies  have  been  mentioned  as  pro- 
vidino-  care  after  confinement — the  Visiting  Nurse  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Cinnaminson  Home.  The  visiting  nurse  society 
supervised  a  few  illegitimate  mothers  in  the  home  before  and  after 
confinement — 7  in  the  year  1916-17.  The  society  did  not  carry  on 
long-time  supervision,  but  was  a  specialized  health  agency,  trans- 
ferring all  social  case-work  problems  to  other  agencies.  The  Cinna- 
minson Home  was  one  of  four  homes  within  reach  of  the  city  for 
the  convalescent  care  of  mothers  both  married  and  unmarried.  It 
laid  particular  emphasis  on  training  in  the  care  of  the  child. 

Child  care. 

"  Child  care  "  here  signifies  the  type  of  care  needed  by  mother  and 
child  when  they  are  to  be  placed  together  or  when  foster  care  or 

"  Conference  on  Work  for  Unmarried  Mothers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-City 
Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  Philadelphia,  April,  1921. 

>5  For  the  report  on  hospital  social-service  standards  formulated  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  conference  on  parenthood  and  the  hospital  social-service  association,  see  pp. 
91-92. 
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placement  of  the  child  alone  is  necessary.  How  many  of  the  mothers 
in  the  <rroiip  studied  made  application  to  the  agencies  primarily  for 
child  care  the  schedules  do  not  definitely  indicate,  unless  such  an 
indication  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of  173  children, 
or  27  per  cent,  of  the  632  included  in  the  study,  made  their  first 
application  for  help  to  the  child-caring  agencies.  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  application  which  implied  need  for  child  care,  the  one  which 
appeared  most  frequently  was  the  mother's  financial  inability  to  care 
for  the  child.  This  inability  was  apparently  acute  for  119  mothers, 
of  whom  24  had  no  home  and  81  no  work.  The  mother's  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  unfitness,  or  her  abandonment  of  the  child,  were 
other  reasons  showing  the  need  of  child  care. 

The  develoiiment  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia  has  already  been  described. ^"^  The  division 
of  work  between  these  two  agencies  resulted  in  all  cases  of  illegiti- 
macy being  referred  to  the  department  of  mothers  with  children  of 
the  Philadelphia  Children's  Bureau.  In  1916-17  this  department 
was  struggling  with  a  staff  of  four  workers  and  limited  facilities 
to  serve  the  640  unmarried  mothers  with  children  coming  to  it  for 
guidance  in  the  course  of  a  year.^^  A  certain  degree  of  failure  in- 
evitably resulted. 

A  reorganization  of  the  children's  bureau's  department  of  mothers 
with  children  was  effected  in  1918.  The  agencies  in  Philadelphia, 
awakened  by  certain  activities — especially  by  the  monthly  case  con- 
ferences and  by  the  present  study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau — expressed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Children's  Bureau  their  desire  for  leadership  in  the  attack 
on  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  and  requested  the  board  to  make  the 
department  of  mothers  with  children  the  central  agency  in  the  city 
for  this  Avork,  to  which  they  all  might  turn  for  direction  and  guid- 
ance and  in  whose  hands  might  be  placed  the  general  supervision  of 
a  large  number  of  cases.  It  was  conceived  that  illegitimacy  is  in  the 
main  a  child-welfare  problem,  and  that  therefore  the  leading  child- 
welfare  agencies  were,  or  should  be,  the  logical  resources  for  expert 
assistance  in  dealing  with  it.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  children's 
bureau  responded  by  appointing  a  new  executive  for  the  department 
who  was  trained  in  general  family  work,  and  by  increasing  and 
strengthening  the  staff.  The  reorganized  department  set  out  to  do 
both  general  and  specialized  work  for  the  illegitimate  mother  and 

«» See  pp.  14-16. 

>' A  number  of  these  Philadelphi.i  riiildrpn's  Bureau  casos  were  placement  case.s  only, 
the  investigations  and  plans  havins  l>een  made  by  other  agencies — the  society  for  organiz- 
ing charity  the  hospital  social-service  department.*,  etc.  Vov  this  reason  the  case  load 
was  probably  not  so  heavy  as  it  might  seem.  On  the  other  hand  mothers  in  domestic 
service,  often  outside  the  city,  require  a  great  deal  of  supervisiou. 
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child.  The  effort  at  close  cooi^eration  with  Hahnemann  Hospital 
has  already  been  described.  Particular  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
health  of  the  mother,  a  physical  examination  being  required  in  every 
case.  The  department  also  made  increased  use  of  psychological 
examinations,  cooperated  closely  with  the  court,  and  studied  the  vo 
cational  needs  of  the  mothers.  It  raised  its  standards  in  placing  the 
mother  and  baby  by  having  an  employment  visitor  devote  full  time 
to  investigating  places  at  service.  The  following  conditions  were 
prescribed : 

1.  The  employer  shall  show  a  certain  sense  of  social  responsibility  in  re- 

gard to  both  the  mother  and  the  child. 

2.  The  employer  shall  agree — 

(a)  To  consider  all  information  in  regard  to  the  mother  as  confidential. 

(b)  To  allow  the  mother  adequate  time  to  take  proper  care  of  her  child. 

(c)  To  consult  with  the  department  of  mothers  with  children  in  regard 

to  any  difficulties  before  discharging  the  mother,  with  the  added 
understanding  tbat  every  mother  shall  have  at  least  one  week's 
notice. 

(d)  To  see  that  the  child  has  one  quart  of  unskimmed  milk  daily,  and  a 

separate  crib. 

(e)  To  grant  the  mother  a  half  day  off  weekly,  in  addition  to  time  for 

church  attendance  and  every  other  Sunday  off. 

(f)  To  pay  the  mother  a  wage  of  not  less  than  ,$4.50  to  $5  weekly. 

The  department  soon  found  itself  confronted  with  a  volume  of 
work  completely  beyond  its  ability  to  handle.  It  was  thus  strug- 
gling under  difficult  conditions  when  the  work  of  the  whole  chil- 
dren's bureau  underwent  a  complete  reorganization.  With  the 
strengthening  of  the  reception  and  placing-out  departments  and 
the  development  of  a  health  and  mental-hygiene  clinic,  it  was  found 
that  the  budget  of  the  children's  bureau  would  not  permit  the  ex- 
tensive general  work  for  unmarried  mothers  then  being  carried  on 
by  the  department  of  mothers  with  children.  Moreover,  the  new 
superintendent  of  the  bureau  considered  that  such  work  was  not 
logically  part  of  the  work  of  a  child-caring  agency,  and  that  cases 
of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children  needing  the  specialized 
care  of  a  children's  agency  should  pass  through  the  reception  de- 
partment, and  if  necessary  the  placing-out  department,  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  other  cases  coming  to  the  bureau.  The  department 
of  mothers  with  children  was  therefore  discontinued  on  January  1. 
1921.  The  children's  bureau  continued  to  give  some  general  family 
care  to  unmarried  mothers,  because  there  were  so  few  agencies  in 
the  city  equipped  to  do  it;  but  its  aim  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
restrict  its  activities  to  specialized  child-caring  work — that  is,  home- 
finding  for  mother  and  child  together  or  for  the  child  alone — in 
this  type  of  case  as  in  every  other.  It  recommended  that  the  Bureau 
for  Personal  Service  develop  specialized  foster  care  for  Jewish  un- 
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married  mothers  and  their  babies  and  tiiat  the  Catholic  Children's 
Bureau,  in  accordance  ^\  ith  its  expressed  desire,  be  tlie  agency  to 
perform  this  service  for  Koman  Catholic  mothers  and  children;  the 
children's  bureau  could  then  limit  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  illegiti- 
macy to  a  specialized  foster-care  service  for  tlie  children  of  Prot- 
estant mothers. 

General  assistance  and  supervision. 

Since  by  this  plan  a  considerable  number  of  unmarried  mothers 
needing  supervision  and  care  of  a  general  type  were  left  unassigned 
to  any  particular  agency,  it  may  be  well  to  review  the  agencies 
equipped  for  general  supervision. 

Tlie  work  of  some  of  the  general  supervising  agencies — the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties, and  others — has  already  been  described.^'^  The  Girls'  Aid, 
formerly  knowji  as  the  Court  Aid,  had  a  volunteer  probation  program 
before  the  municipal  court  provided  its  present  staff  of  probation 
officers.  Its  present  aim  is  to  help  all  girls  living  in  or  near  Phila- 
delphia who  come  to  it  in  any  kind  of  need ;  but  to  avoid  duplication, 
it  now  refers  all  JeAvish  girls  to  the  Bureau  for  Personal  Service. 
All  cases  of  illegitimacy  it  refers  to  the  Philadelphia  Children's 
Bureau,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Jewish  and  of  illegitimate  mothers 
who  have  been  known  to  it  for  a  c5nsiderable  period  before  preg- 
nancy. All  cases  of  colored  girls  in  which  illegitimacy  is  not  in- 
volved, the  society  refers  to  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Colored  Women. 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  however,  the  Girls'  Aid  cared  for  any 
unmarried  mother  who  came  to  it  for  assistance,  and  in  1916-17,  24 
children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  their  mothers  were  cared  for  by 
this  agency.  Like  the  Bureau  for  Personal  Service,  it  endeavored 
to  place  the  mother  wath  her  baby  in  the  mother's  parental  home; 
it  placed  a  decreasing  number  of  mothers  at  domestic  service.  This 
agency  did  work  of  a  very  high  standard.  It  was,  however,  primarily 
interested  in  preventive  work  with  girls  and  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  agency  that  would  undertake  the  general  supervision  of  many 
cases  of  unmarried  mothers. 

A  second  supervising  agency  to  which  a  small  proportion  of  the 
unmarried  mothers  came  was  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  which 
assisted  all  travelers — men,  women,  and  children — who  were  in  need 
of  assistance.  This  agency  usually  met  the  need  only  temporarily 
until  the  proper  agency  could  be  determined  upon  and  called  in; 
but  occasionally,  when  no  other  arrangement  seemed  satisfactory, 
it  continued  its  care  and  supervision.  In  the  year  studied  it  cared 
for  12  children  born  out  of  wedlock  and  their  mothers.     This  agency 

«  See  pp.  2.^24. 
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had  a  high  standard  of  work,  using  the  Philadelphia  Social-Service 
Exchange,  cooperating  actively  with  the  court,  and  making  use  of 
medical  examinations  and  treatment  and  psychological  tests.  It 
could  not,  however,  be  expected  to  extend  its  work  for  unmarried 
mothers,  since  it  wished  rather  to  limit  the  work  even  more  closely. 

Many  illegitimate  mothers  had  been  helped  by  the  Women's  Direc- 
tory of  Philadelphia,  which  since  1893  had  served  as  a  clearing 
house  for  young  women  in  trouble  of  any  kind,  seeking  to  give  them 
friendship,  advice,  and  aid,  and  to  hel])  those  who  were  mothers  in 
meeting  their  parental  obligations.  Of  the  132  maternity  cases 
which  it  referred  to  other  agencies  in  one  year,  98  were  illegitimate. 
This  organization  was  especially  interested  in  the  right  instruction 
of  children  in  matters  of  sex  as  a  means  of  prevention  against  ille- 
gitimacy and  immorality  of  all  kinds. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  1,100  chil- 
dren are  born  out  of  wedlock  each  year.  About  50  per  cent  of  them 
come  to  the  attention  of  some  social  agency  before  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  life.  How  many  later  become  a  burden  to  society 
by  reason  of  their  delinquency  and  dependency,  there  is  no  present 
means  of  knowing. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  a  large  number  of  agencies  of  various 
kinds,  representing  considerable  resources,  Avere  offering  care  of  one 
type  or  another  to  mothers  out  of  wedlock  and  their  children.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  gap  in  the  provision  for  such  mothers  and  children. 
None  of  these  agencies  was  properly  equipped  to  meet  the  need  for 
general  case  work  among  them,  and  the  facilities  of  the  community 
were  limited  also  in  convalescent  care  for  mothers  of  the  colored 
race.  Few  agencies  measured  up  to  the  minimum  standards  which 
they  themselves  had  formulated  and  adopted ;  few  were  doing  mod- 
ern, scientific  social  case  work  of  a  good  quality.  The  organizations 
themselves  could  not  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  this  condition, 
which  was  mainly  a  reflection  of  the  indifference  of  an  imperfectly 
enlightened  public.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  only  a 
few  of  the  social  agencies  were  awake  to  their  opportunities.  There 
was  no  aggressive  leadership  to  focus  public  opinion  and  to  hold  up 
higher  standards. 

Scientific  research  in  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychology,  and 
applied  sociology  is  making  rapid  advances.  The  great  present  need 
is  the  education  not  merely  of  a  small  group  of  philanthropists  but 
of  the  public  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  extension  of  private  and  public 
social  service  may  be  supported  and  boards  of  directors  may  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  efficient  and  farsighted  policies  and  methods. 
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The  whole  question  of  responsibility  for  service  and  leadership  in 
the  field  of  social  Avork  with  the  illegitimate  mother,  father,  and 
child  needs  clarification.  At  the  present  time,  in  Philadelphia  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  controversial  discus- 
sion regarding  centralization  both  as  to  intake  and  as  to  the  whole 
service  given,  the  type  of  agency  which  should  be  called  upon  to  do 
the  general  work  for  the  illegitimate  family  (including  mother, 
father,  and  child),  and  many  other  questions. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  agreement  as  to  some  of  these  questions,  a 
plan,  which  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI,^^  was  drawn  up  in  January, 
1921,  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on 
Parenthood.  This  plan  can  not  be  made  effective  until  general 
family  case-work  agencies  materially  increase  their  budgets  and 
equip  themselves  for  additional  burdens. 

At  this  point  the  question  as  to  the  extension  of  the  activity  of  the 
public  agencies  in  this  field  may  well  be  raised.  It  has  been  agreed 
by  the  committees  who  have  formulated  standards  that  the  court 
should  afford  a  specialized  legal  service,  that  the  work  of  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital  should  center  around  the  health  problem, 
and  that  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare  should  un- 
doubtedl)^  include  work  with  the  illegitimate  family.  The  feeble- 
minded unmarried  mothers  and  those  who  come  from  outside  the 
city  would  seem  to  be  especially  appropriate  charges  for  this 
department.-" 

A  recent  development  of  great  promise,  for  Philadelphia  as  well 
as  for  the  State,  is  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  created  by  the  legislature  of  1921.  This  department  is 
authorized  to  establish  bureaus,  not  to  exceed  four  in  number,  in- 
cluding a  bureau  of  mental  health  and  one  devoted  to  child  welfare. 
It  is  given  supervision  over  "all  institutions,  associations,  and  socie- 
ties within  this  Commonwealth  into  whose  care  the  custody  of  delin- 
quent, dependent,  or  neglected  children  may  be  committed,  and  all 
houses  and  places  maintained  by  such  institutions,  associations,  or 
societies  in  which  such  children  may  be  kept  or  detained,"  and  also 
over  "  homes  and  premises  of  those  in  which  is  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  receiving,  boarding,  or  keeping  infant  children  under  3  years 
of  age."  While  the  protection  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  is 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act,  these  provisions  should  enable 
the  department  to  do  much  toward  improving  standards  of  child 
protection   in  every  part  of  the   State.     Pennsylvania   is  still  far 

»»  See  pp.   92  £f. 

2*  Provision  for  the  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded  is  being  increasingly  recognized 
as  a  public  function  ;  it  therefore  seems  wise  to  centralize  in  the  department  of  public 
welfare  the  care  of  cases  for  which  institutional  care  is  not  available.  In  the  case  of  a 
mother  from  outside  the  city,  the  public  agency  can  work  most  effectively  either  in 
securing  support  from  her  own  community  or  in  leturning  her  to  it. 
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behind  Minnesota  and  other  States  in  regard  to  the  care  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  legislation  may 
soon  be  passed,  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  department.  The 
Regional  Conferences  on  Standards  of  Legal  Protection  for  Chil- 
dren Born  out  of  Wedlock  -^  held  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
protect  the  interests  of  such  children  and  recommended  the  creation 
of  State  departments  having  the  responsibility  for  child  welfare, 
including  the  duty  of  assisting  unmarried  mothers  and  children  born 
out  of  wedlock.  They  also  held  that  the  licensing  and  supervision 
of  private  hospitals  and  child-helping  and  child-placing  agencies 
are  essential,  to  the  end  that  unfit  hospitals  and  agencies  may  be 
improved  or  eliminated.  To  accomplish  such  results  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  following  legislation  is  needed:  (1)  A  law  requiring  noti- 
fication of  all  illegitimate  births  to  a  State  department  by  all  mater- 
nity homes  and  physicians;  (2)  a  law  making  such  department 
responsible  for  the  initiation  of  court  proceedings;  and  (3)  a  law 
granting  authority  to  create  county  child-welfare  boards.  In  this 
way  the  responsibility  for  general  case  work  with  these  families 
would  be  divided  between  public  and  private  agencies,  in  Philadel- 
phia as  well  as  throughout  the  State.  Thus  the  many  gaps  in  the 
present  treatment  of  illegitimacy  might  be  filled  and  more  scientific 
work  accomplished. 

21  See  Standards  of  Legal  Protection  for  Children  Born  out  of  Wedlock  :  A  report  of 
regional  conferences,  pp.  15-17.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  I'ublication  No.  77,  Conference 
Series  No.  3.     Washington,   1921. 


CHAPTER  III.  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  CHILD  BORN  OUT 

OF  WEDLOCK. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PARENTHOOD. 

Society,  as  at  present  constituted,  places  certain  definite  responsi- 
bilities upon  parents.  The  provision  of  food,  shelter,  raiment,  and 
medical  care  in  sickness,  fundamental  training  in  behavior,  and  the 
supervision  of  school  attendance,  are  commonly  regarded  as  prima- 
rily the  duties  of  those  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  child.  The 
manner  in  which  these  responsibilities  are  discharged  depends  upon 
many  factors  in  the  lives  of  tlie  parents.  Mental  capacity,  health, 
earning  power,  education,  ideals — all  these  condition  more  or  less 
the  quality  of  service  which  parents  will  render.  Society  directly 
influences  the  quality  of  parenthood  only  in  a  negative  way — that  is, 
legislation  in  regard  to  parenthood  merely  establishes  minimum 
standards  below  which  no  parent  is  allowed  to  fall  in  caring  for  his 
child.  Public  opinion,  through  education,  may  do  much  more  by 
stressing  the  unparalleled  privilege — the  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression— that  parenthood  offers  in  the  building  of  a  human  per- 
sonality, which  Giddings  calls  "  the  supreme  physical,  mental,  moral, 
spiritual  product  of  univereal  evolution."^ 

In  some  primitive  societies  even  the  biologic  responsibility  of  the 
father  is  unacknowledged ;  the  sense  of  his  social  responsibility  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  very  slow  evolution.  Especially  in  discussions 
of  illegitimac}',  emphasis  has  been  placed  almost  entirely  on  the  rela- 
tion of  mother  and  child,  and  the  illegitimate  father  has  largely  been 
ignored.  The  recognition  of  the  full  significance  of  fatherhood  leads 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  a  father  who  fails  to  play  an  active 
part  in  his  child's  life  wrongs  him  just  as  truly  as  does  the  father  who 
drinks  or  steals,  or  who  actually  maltreats  him. 

This  study  endeavors  to  analyze  some  of  the  factors  in  the  lives  of 
illegitimate  parents.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  mother  and 
father  of  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock?  To  what  influences  have 
they  been  subject?  What  were  their  ages  at  the  birth  of  the  child? 
What  has  been  their  education?  What  have  been  their  recreational 
and  social  opportunities?  What  family  obligations  have  they  in  ad- 
dition to  the  care  of  the  child  in  question  ? 

'  Giddings,    Franklin    U.  :    Principles    of    Sociolojry  ;    Readings,    Instructions,    and    Sura 
mary  of  Theory,  p.   13.     Columbia   University,   1910. 
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Although  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  a 
knowledge  of  the  illegitimate  fathers  is  necessary,  the  attitude  of  the 
public  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  a  few  facts  regarding 
■■  iiem.^  In  t'.ie  following  discussion  of  the  629  cases  of  illegitimacy 
studied,  the  facts  known  concerning  the  mothers  are  therefore  more 
varied  in  character  and  usual'/  cover  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
c  c  ses  than  the  facts  known  concerning  the  fathers. 

RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  RESIDENCE.' 

The  parents  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  Philadelphia  were 
in  the  main  of  the  white  race;  however,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
colored  than  of  white  births  were  illegitimate.  This  fact  is  brought 
out  b}^  comparing  the  racial  distribution  of  the  parents  of  all  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock  in  Philadelphia  in  1916  and  that  of  the 
parents  in  the  special  study  Avith  the  racial  distribution  of  the  pa- 
rents of  the  total  number  of  live-born  children  (41,220)  in  the  city 
in  1916.  For  the  last-mentioned  group,  only  5  per  cent  of  both  the 
mothers  and  the  fathers  were  reported  as  colored ;  for  the  total  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  births  (including  stillbirths)  in  1916  (1,043)  29 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  and  23  per  cent  of  the  fathers  were  colored ; 
in  the  special  study,  23  per  cent  of  the  616  mothers  and  19  per  cent 
of  the  586  fathers  for  whom  race  was  reported  were  colored. 

In  regard  to  nativity,  the  findings  indicate  that  a  slightly  larger 
T)ercentage  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  than  of  all  children 
born  in  the  city  during  the  same  period  had  native  white  mothers — 
52  per  cent  i.3  compared  with  50  per  cent^  Of  the  total  of  41,220  live 
births  in  1916,  47  per  cent  were  to  native  white  fathers;  while  of 
the  602  fathers  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  for  whom  informa- 
tion on  this  point  was  ascertained,  40  per  cent  were  native  white. 
The  findings  of  the  special  study  were  similar. 

Philadelphia  was  the  birthplace  of  28  per  cent  of  the  mothers  of 
the  schedule  study  and  of  10  per  cent  of  the  395  fathers  reported 
upon:  14  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and  3  per  cent  of  the  fathers  re- 
ported they  were  born  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia ;  the 

2  Throughout  this  study  of  illesitimacy  in  Philadelphia,  the  word  "father"  means 
"  alleged  father."  In  76  of  the  total  629  cases,  the  identity  of  the  father  was  not  known 
to  have  been  disclosed  by  the  mother.  In  14  of  the  cases  where  the  father  was  named, 
the  court  declared  the  alleged  father  "  not  guilty  "  ;  in  4  instances  this  deci.srfou  was 
apparently  technical,  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nonaccess  of  the  husband  of  the 
mother  could  not  be  legally  proved.  In  1  of  the.se  4  cases  the  alleged  father  admitted 
paternity,  and  in  the  other  3  he  and  the  mother  were  living  as  married.  Every  table, 
therefore,  excludes  the  76  fathers  whose  identity  was  never  learned,  and  10  of  the  14 
whose  paternity  was  not  established,  in  addition  to  those  for  whom  no  information  on 
the  given  point  was  obtained.     All  the.«e  are  designated  as  "  not   reported." 

'  All  percentages  under  this  heading  except  for  the  special  .study  were  derived  from 
data  in  Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia  ;  Reprint  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  for  the  year  1916.  pp.  50 
and  70  ;  and  in  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year 
1916,  p.  222. 
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percentages  born  in  other  States  were,  respectively,  39  and  70.  The 
largest  numbers  of  foreign-born  mothers  came  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  Ireland,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Italy,  and  of  foreign-born 
fathers  from  Italy,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Ireland,  Poland,  and 
Germany.     As  a  rule,  native  women  had  children  by  native  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  381  cases  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  woman's  criminal  division  of  the  municipal  court  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1916,  28  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  colored  and  74  per 
cent  were  native  born.* 

Information  was  obtained  as  to  the  residence  of  568  mothers  and 
370  fathers  in  the  schedule  study.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the 
former  and  78  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  living  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  of  the  applications  to  the  social  agencies;  16  per  cent  of 
the  mothers  and  9  per  cent  of  the  fathers  were  residents  of  other  parts 
of  Pennsylvania;  while  10  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and  11  per  cent 
of  the  fathers  were  residents  of  other  parts  of  the  Ignited  States.^ 

For  the  total  number  of  births  registered  in  Philadelphia  in  1916, 
98  per  cent  of  the  fathers  were  residents  of  the  city  when  the  child 
was  bora  and  only  2  per  cent  were  living  elsewhere.  Information  in 
regard  to  residence  was  available  for  only  536  of  the  fathers  of  the 
1,043  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  In  regard  to  163,  or  30  per 
cent  of  these,  it  was  known  that  they  were  not  residents  of  the  city." 
While  the  residence  of  the  mothers  was  not  included  in  the  vital 
statistics  data,  the  schedule  study  shows  that  practically  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  mothers  and  fathers  were  known  to  be  nonresident. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  unmarried 
mothers  in  any  large  city  have  come  from  smaller  cities  and  towns 
to  secure  care  and  to  conceal  their  circumstances  from  their  friends. 
This  probably  accounts  in  part  at  least  for  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  nonresidents  among  both  mothers  and  fathers. 

At  least  four-fifths  of  the  mothers  in  the  special  stud}^  had  lived 
in  the  United  States  all  their  lives,  and  another  5  per  cent  had  lived 
in  this  country  10  years  or  longer.  This  is  indicative  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Nation  for  the  maladjustments  in  the  lives  of  these 
young  people.  Of  the  376  mothers  repoi-ted  as  to  their  State  resi- 
dence, 204  had  lived  in  Pennsylvania  all  their  lives,  and  only  about 
one-tenth  had  lived  in  the  State  less  than  two  years.  But  most  im- 
portant is  the  responsibility  of  the  immediate  community,  for  almost 
a  third  of  the  331  for  whom  length  of  residence  in  Philadelphia  was 
reported  had  lived  there  all  their  lives,  and  about  three-fifths  had 
been  residents  for  two  years  or  more. 

*  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  riiiladrlphia,  for  the  year  1016,  p.  222. 
«  If  it  was  known  that  a  mother  had  come  to  Philadelphia  or  to  Pennsylvania  because 
of  her  pregnancy,  she  was  not  considered  a  resident  of  the  city  or  State. 

•Percentages  derived  from  data  in  Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,   lOlfi,   pp.  51,  70. 
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No  data  were  obtained  with  reference  to  the  length  of  residence 
of  the  fathers  in  either  the  city,  the  State,  or  the  country. 

HOME  CONDITIONS  AND  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOTHER. 

Status,  character,  and  mentality  of  mother's  parents. 

Conditions  in  the  mother's  parental  home  proved  to  be  important 
for  consideration.  Information  as  to  the  status  of  the  parents  was 
reported  for  413  women.    The  details  were  as  follows : 

Total  mothers 413 


Neither     parent     in     tJie    United 
States 36 

One    parent    not    in    the    United 
States 3 


Both  parents  living  together  in  the 
United  States 118 

Both  parents  dead 54 

One  parent  dead 163 

Parents    divorced,    separated,    or 
deserted 39 

Thus  reports  in  about  seven-tenths  of  these  cases  indicated  broken 
homes,  or  that  one  or  both  parents  were  not  in  this  country. 

Considering  that  illegitimacy  is  so  important  a  factor  in  social 
maladjustments,  it  is  significant  that  of  515  mothers  for  whom  facts 
as  to  legitimacy  were  known,  30  (6  per  cent)  were  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, a  proportion  probably  at  least  three  times  as  high  as  that  for 
the  general  population. 

The  influence  of  the  parents'  status  on  the  mother's  character  is 
not  entirely  clear.  AVhere  the  family  status  was  normal,  62  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  reported  as  to  character  were  of  good  charac- 
ter J  so  far  as  known ;  where  both  parents  were  dead  the  correspond- 
ing percentage  was  54;  otherwise  the  proportion  of  mothers  of  good 
character  remained  practically  the  same  regardless  of  the  status  of 
the  parents. 

Information  as  to  the  character  and  mentality  of  their  parents 
was  reported  for  only  198  mothers,  but  as  shown  by  the  following 
data  more  than  half  of  these  were  handicapped  by  bad  parentage. 

Total  mothers 19S 


Both  parents  of  normal  mentality  and  good  character 96 

One  or  both  parents  defective  or  of  poor  character '.  102 

Insane,  epileptic,  or  mentally  subnormal ' 16 

Alcoholic 25 

Immoral 13 

Alcoholic  and  immoral  or  otherwise  poor 18 

Otherwise  poor 30 

'  Only  the  sexual  irresrularities  of  tho  mother  other  than  the  one  resviltin.c  in  the  birth 
of  the  child  of  the  study  are  here  considerod,  so  that  "  of  good  character  "  means  more 
accurately  "  of  good  character  except  for  the  offense  which  is  the  basis  of  the  study." 

*  Only  5  were  reported  as  of  good  character. 
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If  these  proportions  hold  for  mothers  of  children  l)()rn  out  of 
wedlock  generally,  and  if  the  home  is  the  primary  institution  for 
the  socialization  of  the  individual,  what  wonder  that  many  of  them 
showed  themselves  deficient  in  their  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

The  correlation  between  the  character  of  the  mother  and  the 
character  of  her  parents  is,  however,  not  so  close  as  the  foregoing 
might  indicate.  Considering  only  unmarried  mothers  who  had  in 
other  respects  borne  a  good  character,  out  of  100  such  mothers  only 
63  had  parents  of  good  character.  Of  91  mothers  with  parents  of 
good  character,  only  63  were  themselves  of  good  character. 

Age  of  mother  at  first  leaving  home. 

For  the  238  mothers  who  left  home  and  whose  ages  were  known, 
the  facts  as  to  age  at  first  leaving  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent  dis- 
tribution. 

Total  mothers  who  left  home.  238 100 

At  less  than  14  years 32 

At  14^15   years , 16 

At  1&-17  years 20 

At  18-20  years 20 

At  21  years  and  over 12 

Thus  48  per  cent  left  home  when  under  16,  and  more  than  two-thirds 
when  under  18. 

Reasons  for  leaving  home,  and  subsequent  mode  of  living. 

The  reasons  for  leaving  home  are  significant.  The  broken  home 
was  responsible  in  the  cases  of  27  per  cent  of  the  260  unmarried 
mothers®  for  whom  reasons  were  reported;  7  per  cent  were  driven 
forth  by  other  unhappy  home  conditions.  Telling  figures  are  found 
under  the  reasons  "  left  to  secure  employment "  and  "  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,"  these  two  groups  together  accounting  for  42  per 
cent.  Only  7  per  cent  left  home  to  be  married,  while  about  5  per 
cent  left  on  account  of  pregnancy,  and  the  remaining  12  per  cent 
for  various  other  reasons. 

Some  significance  may  attach  to  the  few  available  facts  as  to  the 
mother's  mode  of  living  after  leaving  the  parental  home.  Approxi- 
mately one-fourth  lived  with  relatives,  and  another  fourth  went  into 
domestic  service.  Nineteen  per  cent  boarded,  and  decreasing  propor- 
tions of  the  remainder  returned  intermittently  to  the  parental  home, 
lived  in  their  own  homes  with  or  apart  from  the  fathers  of  their 
children,  and  lived  with  friends. 

0  Of  the  620  mothers,  149  never  left  the  parental  home,  for  96  it  was  not  reported 
whether  they  left  home,  and  for  124  the  reason  for  leaving  home  was  not  reported. 
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It  was  known  of  70,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  mothers,  that  they  had 
previously  had  prolonged  agency  care,  not  incidental  to  the  birth 
or  care  of  the  child  of  this  study.  Twenty-seven  of  these  had  been 
in  the  care  of  correctional  institutions  (4  of  them  on  account  of  de- 
pendency), 2  had  been  before  the  court,  and  the  remainder  had  been 
assisted  by  child-caring  or  other  agencies.  In  89  per  cent  of  the 
cases  either  there  had  been  no  agency  care,  or  there  was  no  informa- 
tion on  this  point. 

These  facts  suggest  that  society  may  perhaps  influence  the  illegiti- 
macy rate  by  making  it  possible  for  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  to 
remain  at  home  under  propgr  conditions.  If  economic  necessity  is 
an  important  factor  in  influencing  many  of  them  to  leave  home, 
society  should  seek  to  find  ways  of  relief.  Aid  to  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children  and  scholarships  enabling  children  to  remain  in 
school  may  be  commended  as  helpful  expedients. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MOTHER  AND  OF  THE  FATHER. 

Under  this  head  are  considered  only  those  characteristics  of  the 
mother  and  the  father  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  a  deter- 
mining influence  on  the  quality  of  their  parenthood. 

Age  of  mother  and  of  father. 

The  ages  at  the  birth  of  the  first  child  out  of  wedlock,  reported  for 
651  of  the  mothers  in  the  special  study,  reveal  the  extreme  youthful- 
ness  of  many  of  the  mothers.  Fourteen,  or  3  per  cent,  were  under  15 
years  of  age — mere  children  themselves — at  the  birth  of  the  first  child 
out  of  wedlock:  34,  or  6  per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age — the 
legal  age  of  consent  in  Pennsylvania;  89,  or  16  per  cent,  were  under  17 
years  of  age,  while  27  per  cent,  or  more  than  a  fourth,  had  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years.  Over  one-third  of  the  mothers  gave 
birth  to  the  first  child  out  of  wedlock  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
20,  inclusive.  Comparatively  few  (15  per  cent)  were  over  24  years 
of  aae  when  they  became  illegitimate  mothers  for  the  first  time. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  children  included  in  the 
schedule  study  the  age  groups  of  the  mothers  were  more  advanced, 
the  problem  remained  practically  the  same.  One  per  cent  of  the  588 
mothers  for  whom  age  at  the  birth  of  the  schedule  child  was  reported 
were  under  15  years  of  age,  and  5  per  cent  were  under  16  years,  a 
total  of  13  per  cent  being  under  17  years — utterly  unprepared  for 
motherhood;  22  per  cent  were  under  the  age  of  18  years.  The 
largest  group — over  a  third  of  the  mothers — were  found  in  the 
years  between  18  and  20,  inclusive,  while  one-fourth  were  between 
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21  and  24  years.  The  percentages  for  the  mothers  reported  by  the 
municipal  court  and  the  division  of  vital  statistics  showed  the  same 
<reneral  age  distribution,     (See  Table  III.) 

No  information  is  available  in  regartl  to  the  father's  age  when  his 
first  child  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  for  only  50  per  cent  were 
records  obtained  concerning  his  age  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  of  the  study.  As  would  be  expected,  the  fathers  were  slightly 
older  than  the  mothers.  Seven  per  cent  were  under  18  years  of  age, 
28  per  cent  under  21,  and  61  per  cent  under  25.  The  largest  group 
were  between  21  and  24  years  of  age,  inclusive.  Only  39  per  cent 
of  the  fathers  were  25  years  of  age  or  over. 

TABT.E  III. — Age  at  birth  of  child:  Mothers  of  children  of  illegith)iate  birth 
(a)  in  selected  group ;^  (&)  whose  children  loere  born  in  Philadelphia, 
1916;  (c)   before  Philadelphia  municipal  court,  1916. 


Age  at  birth  of  child. 


Total. 


Under  15  years 

Under  16  j-ears 

Under  17  years 

Under  18  years 

Under  21  years 

Under  25  years 

25  years  and  over . 


Mothers  of  children  of  illegitimate  birth— 


In  selected  group. 


Number. 


6 

30 

75 

129 

338 

486 
102 


Cumula- 
tive 
per  cent. 


Whose  children 
were  born  in 
Philadelphia, 
1916.2 


Number. 


5  1,040 


5 

27 
93 
174 
526 
826 
214 


Cumula- 
tive 
per  cent. 


Before  Philadel- 
phia municipal 
court,  1916.3 


Number. 


8 
25 
44 

78 
204 
307 

CO 


Cumula- 
tive 
per  cent. 


'  Including  mothers  of  Uve-born  children  only. 

»  Figures  compiled  from  Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  1916,  pp.  74,  75;  includes  mothers  of  Uve-born 
and  of  stillborn  children. 

»  Figures  compiled  from  statistics  in  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia 
1916j^p.  223;  includes  mothers  of  live-born  and  of  stillborn  children.  ' 

'  Excluding  41  mothers  for  whom  age  at  birth  of  child  was  not  reported. 

'  Excluding  3  mothers  for  whom  age  at  birth  of  child  was  not  reported. 

'  Excluding  14  mothers  for  whom  age  at  birth  of  child  was  not  reported. 

The  problem  concerns,  in  the  main,  the  very  young  woman  and 
the  young  man.  Information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  many  more 
mothers  than  fathers  (588  as  contrasted  with  317),  but  a  comparative 
study,  where  the  ages  of  both  were  known,  shows  that  four  times  as 
many  mothers  as  fathers  were  under  18  years  of  age  (28  per  cent  as 
contrasted  with  7  per  cent) ,  while  87  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and  only 
Gl  per  cent  of  the  fathers  were  found  to  be  under  25  years  of  age. 
(See  Table  IV.) 
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Table  IV.- 


-Age  of  mother  at   birth  of  child,   by  age  of  father;  mothevH  in 
selected  group:  J'hiladrlptua. 


Mothers  in  selected  group. 

Age  of  mother  at  birth  of 
child. 

Total. 

Age  of  father  at  birth  of  child. 

Under 

18 
years. 

18-20 
years. 

21-24 
years. 

25-29 
years. 

30-34 
years. 

35-39 
years. 

40-.'50 
years. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

629 

22 

67 

104 

66 

27 

16 

15 

312 

Under  18  years 

129 
209 
148 
60 
29 
12 
1 
41 

18 
4 

28 

33 

4 

] 

27 
42 
33 

1 
1 

5 
23 
26 

8 
2 

1 

4 
3 
6 
7 
6 

2 

1 
5 
6 

2 

3 
6 
1 
2 
3 

42 

18-20  years 

97 

21-24  years 

73 

25-29  years 

35 

30-34  years 

17 

35-39  years ■... 

9 

40  years  and  over  . 

1 

1    

1 

1 

38 

Where  tlie  mothers  Avere  young,  the  fathers  were  usually  young, 
though  there  were  a  few  notable  exceptions — as  in  the  cases  of  3 
mothers  under  18  years  of  age  and  4  between  18  and  20  in  which  the 
fathers  were  between  40  and  50,  and  2  cases  of  mothers  between 
18  and  20  in  which  the  fathers  were  between  50  and  60  years  of  age. 

Of  the  native-born  women  31  per  cent  were  under  18  at  the  birth 
of  the  first  child  out  of  wedlock,  and  of  the  foreign  born  only  13 
per  cent  were  under  this  age.  For  the  native  born  the  predomi- 
nating age  group,  comprising  34  per  cent,  was  18  to  20  years,  in- 
clusive; for  the  foreign  born  the  predominating  age  group,  com- 
prising 32  per  cent,  was  21  to  24  years. 

Physical  condition  of  mother. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  mother  is  vital  from  the  standpoint 
of  her  ability  to  care  for  her  child,  but  unfortunately  information 
on  this  point  was  obtained  in  regard  to  only  142;  about  one-half 
of  these  were  reported  to  be  in  good  physical  condition,  all  but  9 
having  had  a  physical  examination,  though  6  others  had  no  Wasser- 
mann  tests.  One  mother  was  partly  blind,  5  were  deaf  or  partly 
deaf,  7  were  crippled  or  deformed,  7  were  tubercular,  while  14 
(10  per  cent  of  the  142)  were  syphilitic,  and  21  (15  per  cent)  had 
gonorrhea.  In  addition  there  were  11  per  cent  who  were  in  generally 
poor  condition.  It  is  probable  that  the  grave  physical  defects  among 
the  total  629  mothers  would  have  been  noted  and  reported;  hen^e 
the  proportion  reported  as  subnormal  physically  among  these  142 
mothers  can  not  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  entire  group. 

Mentality  of  mother. 

A  surprisingly  small  number  of  the  mothers — only  43,  or  7  per 
cent — had  a  mental  diagnosis,  and  therefore  the  data  concerning 
mentality  are  of  slight  significance.     Of  those  examined,  21  were 
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found  to  be  feeble-minded ;  15  abnormal,  subnormal,  or  mentally 
disordered ;  5  normal ;  and  the  mental  condition  of  2  was  not  re- 
ported. It  is  highly  probable  that  these  women  were  selected  for 
examination  because  they  appeared  to  be  of  inferior  mentality. 

Character  of  mother  and  of  father. 

A  large  number  (43  per  cent)  of  the  490  mothers  concerning 
whose  character  information  was  obtained,  were  of  poor  character 
aside  from  the  illegal  relationship  which  is  here  being  considered, 
and  would  have  been  undesirable  mothers  even  if  legally  married ; 

57  per  cent  were  of  good  character,  so  far  as  known.  Thirty-seven 
per  cent  were  known  to  have  had  other  sex  irregularities,  and  a  total 
of  8  per  cent  had  expressed  their  antisocial  tendencies  in  other  ways. 
(See  Table  V.)     Of  the  377  white  mothers  reported  as  to  character, 

58  per  cent,  and  of  110  negro  mothers,  51  per  cent,  had  been  of  other- 
wise good  character,  so  far  as  known. 

Table  V. — Character  of  mother,  by  character  of  father;  mothers  in  selected 

Oroup :  Ph ila delp hia . 


Mothers  in  selected  group. 

Total. 

Character  of  mother. 

Character  of  father. 

Good.i 

Immor- 
al. 

Prosti- 
tute. 

Way- 
ward. 

Alco- 
holic 
and  im- 
moral or 
other- 
wise 
poor. 

Other- 
wise 
poor. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

2  538 

277 

169 

7 

11 

9 

17 

48 

Good' 

35 
5 

78 
6 

10 
4 
89 
40 
76 
195 

21 

4 
6 
2 

3 

64' 

26 

15 

136 

11 

1 

66 

5 
4 
14 
9 
23 
36 

2 

1 

Alcoholic 

Immoral 

1 

1 

i' 

2 

3 

Otherwise  delinqaent 

2 

Alcoholic  and  immoral  or  otherwise 
poor 

1 

1 

Immoral  and  otherwise  delinquent... 

Otherwise  poor 

3 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
11 

4 

Absconded 

3 

Identity  not  known 

2 

1 

7 

3 
2 

33 

Not  reported 

1 

'  Aside  from  the  sexual  irregularity  resulting  in  the  birth  of  the  child  included  in  this  study. 
•  Excluding  91  cases  not  reported  as  to  character  of  mother  or  of  father. 

Information  concerning  the  fathers  is  meager,  but  certainly  less 
favorable:  the  percentages  are  based  upon  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total — about  one-third.  (See  Table  V.)  Only  13  per  cent 
of  the  267  fathers  concerning  whom  there  was  information  were 
of  "  good  character "  and  therefore  potentially  satisfactory  hus- 
bands and  fathers.  The  other  87  per  cent  (including  15  per  cent 
who  had  absconded)  had  shown  some  form  of  antisocial  tendency. 

This  character  study  throws  light  upon  the  quality  of  parenthood 
which  these  parents  could  have  given  had  they  been  legally  married. 
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Fort3'-three  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and  87  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
concernin*^  whom  information  was  obtained  had  apparently  shown 
such  traits  of  character  as  would  have  made  them  undesirable 
parents  even  if  leojallj'  married.^"  Unquestionably,  the  children  of 
such  parents  form  a  disadvantaged  group  in  society  and  are  in 
peculiar  need  of  protection  and  assistance. 

Character  of  mother's  social  relations  with  father. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  mothers  had  had  more  or  less  per- 
manent relationships  with  the  fathers  of  their  children.  In  311 
cases  the  records  contained  no  information  with  reference  to  the 
relationship  between  father  and  mother.  In  19  cases  the  agencies 
reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  paternity.  In  36  per 
cent  of  the  remaining  299  cases  in  which  the  character  of  the  relation- 
ship between  mother  and  father  was  reported,  the  mother  either  had 
been  illegally  married  to  the  father  of  the  child  or  had  lived  with  him 
as  wife  or  as  mistress ;  in  16  per  cent  she  had  "  kept  company  "  with 
him.  The  remaining  48  per  cent  of  this  group  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Twenty-four  per  cent  had  apparently  come  to  know  the 
father  in  a  fairly  normal  way — the  father  either  living  in  the  same 
household  (for  example,  as  a  boarder  or  as  a  relative  of  the  family) 
or  being  a  family  friend,  schoolmate,  employer,  fellow  employee, 
or  neighbor;  15  per  cent  had  only  short  or  chance  acquaintance- 
ships; 2  per  cent  had  become  mothers  through  their  trade  as 
prostitutes;  and  7  per  cent  were  unclassified.  Of  the  total  number 
of  cases,  5  per  cent  were  known  to  involve  rape,  and  6  per  cent  in- 
volved breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

In  14,  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  629  cases  the  mothers  and  fathers  were 
closely  related  by  blood  or  marriage.  In  one  case  the  girl's  father 
was  involved,  in  three  cases  a  stepfather,  and  in  four  a  brother-in- 
law.  Three  of  these  cases  were  reported  as  rape.  Eleven  of  the  14 
mothers  had  been  of  good  character,  so  far  as  known. 

Mother's  educational  history. 

The  educational  history  of  the  mothers  of  this  study  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  general  population.  Of 
214  mothers  concerning  whom  there  is  information  on  this  point,  90, 
or  42  per  cent,  left  school  when  14  years  of  age;  14  per  cent  remained 
until  15;  20  per  cent  until  16  or  17;  and  8  per  cent  were  in  school 
until  they  were  18  years  of  age  or  over.     (See  Table  VI.) 

Of  the  305  mothers  reported  as  to  amount  of  schooling,  6  per  cent 
had  not  reached  the  fourth  grade,  20  per  cent  had  reached  only  the 

10  See  "Standards  of  constructive  parenthood,"  by  Mrs.  Frank  D.  [Amey  Eaton] 
Watson,  in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1918, 
pp.  102-108;  also  the  Survey,  Vol.  IX  (July  26,  1919),  p.  622. 
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sixth  grade,  10  per  cent  had  attained  only  the  seventh  grade,  and  14 
per  cent  the  eighth  grade;  19  per  cent  had  attended  high  school,  10 
per  cent  having  attained  the  upper  classes.  There  were  3  mothers 
who  had  attended  college  or  normal  school  and  3  who  had  attended 
business  school. 


Table  VI. 


■Age  at  leamng  school,  by  grade  entered,  or  completed;  mothers  in 
selected  group:  Philadelphia. 


Age  at  leaving  school. 


Mothers  in  selected  group. 


Total. 


Grade  entered  or  completed 


Under 
fourth 
grade. 


!  Fifth 
Fourth  and 
grade,  sixth 
grades 


Seventh 

and 
eighth 
grades. 


High 
school. 


College 

and 
normal 
school. 


Grade 
not  re- 
ported. 


Total. 


'380 


Under  12  years... 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16-17  years 

IS  yeairs  and  over. 
Not  reported 


12 
14 
90 
30 
43 
17 
166 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

15 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i2 

15 

1 

3 
3 
8 
6 
6  38 


1  Excluding  230  mothers  not  reported  as  to  ago  and  grade  (of  whom  1  was  reported  as  having  attended 
grammar  school  and  3  as  having  had  "little  schooling")  and  19  mothers  who  never  attended  school  (2 
native  born,  17  foreign  bom  but  in  the  United  States  from  2  to  17  years). 

"  Including  51  who  attained  only  the  fifth  grade;   of  these  25  were  known  to  be  14  years  of  age  or  over. 

'  Including  32  who  attained  only  the  seventh  grade;  of  these  14  were  known  to  be  14  years  of  age  or  over. 

■•Including  29  who  were  known  to  have  reached  the  upper  classes. 

'■Including  1  who  attended  business  school. 

'Including  1  "eighth  grade  and  a  business  course." 

The  reasons  for  leaving  school  are  enlightening.  Of  190  mothers 
for  whom  reasons  were  reported,  126  (66  per  cent)  left  to  go  to  work; 
18  (9  per  cent)  left  because  their  help  was  needed  at  home;  thus 
three-fourths  left  for  economic  reasons.  Only  7  mothers  left  be- 
cause they  had  been  graduated  from  the  schools  they  were  attend- 
ing— 1  at  14  years  of  age,  2  between  16  and  IT,  and  3  at  18  years,  the 
age  not  being  reported  in  1  case.  The  causes  which  accounted  for  a 
further  10  per  cent  included  indolence,  taking  up  sewing,  and  in  1 
case  going  to  live  with  the  father  of  the  child.  Pregnancy  termi- 
nated the  education  of  9  per  cent,  including  1  girl  of  13  years,  2  of 
14,  and  5  of  15  years  of  age.. 

Economic  efficiency  of  mother  and  of  father. 

Mofher''s  occupational  history. — Early  employment  is  often  caused 
by  economic  insufficiency  or  undesirable  conditions  in  the  parental 
home.  In  addition  to  this  unfortunate  background,  the  girl  who 
goes  to  work  early  generally  has  no  training  for  her  work  and 
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is  apt  to  have  little  interest  in  it  and  few  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. One  hundred  and  fifty-one  mothers '""  had  never,  so  far  as 
known,  been  gainfully  employed  before  the  birth  of  the  child  of  the 
study,  and  for  352  the  age  at  beginning  work  was  not  reported.  Of 
the  126  mothers  for  whom  ages  of  starting  employment  were  re- 
ported, 15  per  cent  began  when  under  14  j^ears  of  age,  23  per  cent  at 
the  age  of  14  years,  16  per  cent  at  15  years,  25  per  cent  at  16  or  17 
years,  and  21  per  cent  at  18  years  or  over. 

A  study  of  the  age  of  the  mother  at  the  birth  of  the  child  in  com- 
parison with  the  last  occupation  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child 
should  throw  some  light  on  the  relation  of  occupation  to  illegitimacy. 
Of  the  129  mothers  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  schedule  study,  36 
per  cent  were  servants,  30  per  cent  semiskilled  workers,  5  per  cent 
clerks,  1  per  cent  professional  women,  and  19  per  cent  without  gain- 
ful occupation,  while  for  10  per  cent  facts  as  to  occupation  were 
unreported.  The  proportion  in  domestic  service  increased  for  each 
succeeding  age  group,  until  it  became  53  per  cent  of  the  60  mothers 
in  the  25  to  29  year  age  group,  while  the  proportion  reported  as  un- 
employed decreased  from  19  per  cent  of  the  mothers  under  18  years 
to  3  per  cent  of  those  25  to  29  3^ears  of  age. 

Of  the  62  mothers  under  18  years  of  age  at  confinement  concerning 
whom  facts  as  to  subsequent  occupation  were  known,  over  half  went 
into  domestic  service,  about  one-fifth  became  semiskilled  workers,  2 
did  clerical  work,  and  13  entered  no  gainful  occupation.  A  larger 
percentage  of  the  18  to  20  year  group  entered  clerical  occupations 
than  of  either  of  the  other  groups,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
21  to  24  year  group  became  semiskilled  workers.  However,  at  least 
three-fifths  of  each  of  the  last  two  groups  entered  domestic  service. 
Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  this,  because  the 
choice  of  occupation  depends  very  largely  on  education  and  native 
ability.  The  conditions  under  which  work  is  done  should  be  empha- 
sized rather  than  the  type  of  emplojmient. 

The  degree  and  kind  of  education  and  training  must  be  given  due 
weight  in  considering  the  kind  of  occupational  opportunities  that 
should  be  open  to  mothers  out  of  wedlock. 

A  summary  of  the  mothers'  occupations  before  and  after  the  birth 
of  their  children  is  given  in  Table  VIT. 

»"'•  iDcludiug  "  not  reported  "  group. 
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Table  VIL — Occupation  before,  by  occupation  after  birth  of  child;  mothers  in 
.selected  group  whose  children  icerc  6  months  of  age  and  over  at  close  of  care: 
Philadelphia. 


Mothers  in  selected  group  whose  children  were  6  months  of  age  and  over  at  close  of 

care. 

Occupation    pre- 

Total. 

Occupation  subsequent  to  birth  of  child. 

child. 

House- 
worker. 

Wait- 
ress. 

Other 
ser- 
vant. 

Char- 
woman 
and 
laun- 
dress.. 

Laun- 
dry 
worker. 

Fac- 
tory 
worker. 

Seam- 
stress. 

Clerk 

in 
store. 

Office 
worker. 

Not 
gain- 
fully 
em- 
ployed. 

Total _ 

212 

116 

3 

16 

11 

6 

29 

4 

.■i 

6 

16 

H  ouse  worker 

85 
12 

2 
12 

8 
6 
45 
5 
1 
7 
5 
1 
1 
1 

21 

68 
14 

1 
1 

6 
1 

5 
1 

2 

1 

2 

Waitress 

1 

1 

Chambermaid 
(hotel) 

1 

Other  servant 

4 
1 

! 

1 

Charwoman    and 
laundress 

3 
1 

2' 
1 

1               1 

J 

Laundry  worker... 

Factorv  worker 

2 

22 
1 

2 

4 

Seamstress. 

3 

1 

Hairdresser... 

1 

Clerk  in  store 

2 

4 

Office  worker 

1 

3 

Telephone  operator 

1 

.\ctress 

1 

Teacher 

11 

Not  gainfully  em- 
ployed  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Information  as  to  type  of  gainful  occupation  both  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  was  received  in  the  cases  of  212  mothers.^^  Of 
the  191  employed  before  the  child  was  born,  58  per  cent  continued  the 
same  type  of  occupation  afterwards.  Sixteen  mothers  who  had  not 
been  gainfully  employed  previous  to  the  birth  entered  employment 
subsequently,  15  of  them  in  housework  or  in  cognate  occupations,  1 
becoming  a  factory  operative.  On  the  other  hand,  11  mothers  who 
had  been  employed  previously  were  unemployed  after  the  child's 
birth.  Of  the  85  women  employed  in  hous*ework  before  confinement, 
68  returned  to  the  same  occupation.  There  were  48  other  women 
employed  in  housework  after  the  birth  of  their  children,  of  whom  17 
had  been  in  cognate  occupations,  17  had  been  factory  or  laundry 
operatives,  1  each  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  store,  an  office  worker,  and  a 
teacher,  and  11  had  been  in  no  gainful  occupation.  Of  the  45  fac- 
tory operatives,  almost  half  returned  to  that  type  of  employment; 
of  the  remainder  16  went  into  service,  2  into  office  work,  and  1  into  a 
laundry,  and  4  did  not  enter  any  gainful  occupation.  The  telephone 
operator  became  a  factory  worker,  and  the  actress  became  a  clerk  in 
a  store. 


"  Cases  were  included  only  if  the  children  were  at  least  6  months  of  age  at  the  close 
of  care. 

21775°— 24 5 
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Mother's  earnings. — In  considerinfr  the  mother's  earnings,  two 
facts  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  include  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion should  be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  The  majority  of  the  mothers 
were  working  at  domestic  service;  if  they  were  "  living  in  " — i.  e.,  re- 
ceiving board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  a  specified  wage — their  wage 
plus  living  nujst  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  wage  of 
those  mothers  who  were  living  away  from  their  work.  (2)  If  the 
mother  kept  the  child  with  her,  it  must  be  realized  that  in  the  actual 
care  of  the  child  she  was  doing  a  productive  piece  of  work  which  re- 
quired considerable  time  and  energy.  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
mother  at  domestic  service  who  is  adequately  caring  for  her  child  is 
able  to  give  little  more  than  half-time  to  her  Avork.^^  Therefore,  in 
considering  the  wage  earned  by  the  mother  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  a  mother  caring  for  the 
child  in  addition  to  her  work  and  one  who  was  paying  for  his  care. 

Earnings  before  the  birth  of  the  child  of  the  study  were  reported 
for  863  mothers ;  ^^  of  those  under  18  years  of  age  more  than  one- 
third  earned  less  than  $5  per  week,  and  of  those  18  years  of  age  or 
over  about  the  same  proportion  earned  from  $5  to  $6.  Among  the  213 
mothers  reported  as  to  earnings  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  less 
than  $5  a  week  was  the  wage  most  frequently  reported,  both  by 
those  under  and  by  those  over  18  years  of  age.  No  mother  under 
18  years  of  age  and  only  4  over  that  age  earned  more  than  $10  per 
week  after  the  birth  of  their  children,  although  2  mothers  of  the 
former  group  and  10  mothers  of  the  latter  had  previously  earned 
such  wages.  (See  Table  VIII.)  In  a  few  individual  cases  the 
mother  earned  more  after  the  birth  of  the  child  than  before.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  wages  cover,  roughlj',  a  period  of 
two  years  prior  to  September  30,  1917 — before  the  higher  wage  scales 
had  been  established.  Also,  as  pointed  out  above,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  mothers  were  receiving  maintenance  as  well  as  money  wages. 
Even  so,  the  wages  were  extremely  low. 

w  See  "  The  unmarried  mother  at  work,"  by  Ida  Garrett  Murphy,  in  the  Survey,  Vol. 
XLIII    (Feb.  28,   1920),  pp.   641-642. 

»^  It  was  not  specified  whether  with  or  without  maintenance. 
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Table  VIII. — Weekly  earnings,  hy  age;  mothers  in  selected  group  employed 
before  and  after  birth  of  child:  Philadelphia. 


Mothers  in  selected  group  employed— 

Earnings  per  week. 

Before  birth  of  child. 

After  birth  of  child. 

Total. 

Under  18 

years  of 

age. 

18  years 

of  age 

and  over. 

Total. 

Under  18 

years  of 

age. 

18  years 

of  age 

and  over. 

Total 

363 

93 

270 

213 

37 

176 

Less  than  $5 

104 
122 
41 
26 
5 
7 
58 

35 

24 

5 

3 

69 
98 
36 
23 
5 
5 
34 

78 
38 
20 
16 
3 
1 
57 

13 
8 
1 
2 

65 

t6toK 

30 

$7  to  $8 

19 

$9  to  $10 

14 

$11  to  $12 

3 

$13  and  over 

2 
24 

1 

None 

13 

44 

Occupation  and  earnings  of  father. — Of  357  fathers  whose  occu- 
pations were  reported,  the  largest  group  (29  per  cent)  were  semi- 
skilled workers;  laborers  made  up  the  next  largest  group  (20  per 
cent),  and  skilled  workers  formed  15  per  cent;  10  per  cent  were 
clerks  and  salesmen ;  9  per  cent  belonged  to  the  servant  group ;  6  per 
cent  were  official  and  semiofficial  public  employees;  6  per  cent  were 
proprietors,  officials,  and  managers;  2  per  cent  were  professional 
men;  and  3  per  cent  (including  8  students)  had  no  gainful  employ- 
ment. In  other  words,  nearly  three-tenths  of  these  fathers  were 
laborers  and  servants.     The  detail  is  shown  in  the  list  given  below: 

Total  fathers  reported . .  357 

Proprietors,  officials,  managers: 

Farmers : 8 

Retail    dealers 5 

Others 1 . ^ 7 

Clerks  and  salesmen : 

Real  estate  and  insurance  agents 6 

Salesmen  and  traveling  salesmen . 21 

Others 10 

Skilled  workers: 

Carpenters 6 

Machinists 15 

Others 31 

Semiskilled  workers: 

Barbers 6 

Chauffeurs • 16 

Deliverymen 20 

Apprentices 8 

Factory  operatives 30 

Others 23 

Laborers : 

Farm 6 

Others 65 
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Servants : 

Porters ^ 10 

Others 22 

Official  and  semiofficial  public  employees : 

Soldiers 6 

Sailors  and   marines 8 

Others 8 

Professional    men 9 

No  gainful  occupations : 

Students 8 

Others 3 

Of  the  186  fathers  concerning  whom  the  schedules  yield  data  on 
earnings,  6  per  cent  were  earning  no  wage.  A  little  over  one-third 
earned  from  $10  to  $14  per  week,  and  over  one-fourth  earned  from 
$15  to  $19;  one  father  (a  semiskiHed  worker)  earned  less  than  $5, 
19  per  cent  earned  from  $5  to  $9,  and  13  per  cent  from  $20  to  $29, 
while  only  2  per  cent  earned  $30  or  over  a  week.  The  most  usual 
wage  for  the  servant  group  was  from  $5  to  $9  a  week,  for  the  semi- 
skilled workers  from  $10  to  $14,  and  for  the  skilled  workers  from 
$20  to  $29. 

The  fact  that  six-sevenths  of  the  fathers  were  earning  no  wages 
or  less  than  $20  a  week  shows  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  was 
to  get  adequate  support  for  the  children.  When  one  considers  that 
at  least  12  per  cent  of  all  the  fathers  were  known  to  be  married  and 
to  have  legitimate  families  to  support,  the  intricacies  of  the  problem 
may  be  realized. 

Comparative  occupational  status  of  parents, — A  comparison  of  the 
occupation  of  the  mother  and  the  father  shows  that  in  many  cases 
the  father  and  mother  were  of  the  same  general  occupational  status. 
However,  in  only  three  of  the  eight  cases  in  which  the  father  was 
still  in  school  was  the  mother,  also,  still  in  school. 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  MOTHER  AND   OF  FATHER. 

Marital  condition  of  mother  and  of  father. 

The  problem  of  illegitimacy  is  predominantly  that  of  single  women 
and  single  men,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  concerning  the 
marital  condition  of  the  mothers  and  the  fathers : 

Mothers.      Fathers. 
Total 629  629 

Reported  as  to  marital  condition-^ 603  414 

Single 528  302 

Married 9  78 

Widowed 16  9 

Divorced 9  1 

Separated , 18  11 

Deserted , 21              

Deserting ^- 2  13 
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Thus,  of  those  for  whom  there  was  information,  88  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  and  73  per  cent  of  the  fathers  were  single,  the  percentages 
of  those  who  were  or  had  been  married  being  12  and  27,  respectively. 

Other  children  of  the  mother. 

Of  the  629  mothers  studied,  86  per  cent  had  not,  so  far  as  known, 
borne  another  child  or  been  again  pregnant  out  of  wedlock;  of  the 
remaining  88  mothers,  69  had  borne  one  other  child  out  of  wedlock, 
12  had  borne  two,  5  had  borne  three,  and  2  had  had  four.  Among 
the  total  588  mothers  for  whom  age  at  birth  of  the  child  of  the  study 
was  reported,  the  proportion  of  "  repeaters  "  was  15  per  cent ;  among 
the  89  women  between  25  and  34  years  of  age  it  was  37  per  cent. 

For  the  children  of  the  88  mothers  who  had  borne  other  children 
illegitimately  or  Avho  were  again  pregnant  before  the  close  of  the 
study,  the  paternity  was  reported  in  77  instances.  In  28  cases  all 
the  children  of  a  mother  had  the  same  father;  in  37  cases — practically 
half — there  were  two  fathers;  in  9  cases  there  were  three;  and  in 
3  cases  there  were  four. 

Other  children  of  the  father. 

As  would  be  expected,  very  little  information  was  obtainable  in 
regard  to  the  father's  other  children.  Of  the  88  fathers  concerning 
whom  information  was  secured,  26  had  had  no  other  children,  so 
far  as  known,  32  were  known  to  have  had  children  of  legitimate 
birth,  and  24  to  have  had  other  children  born  out  of  Avedlock,  while 
6  had  had  children  both  of  legitimate  and  of  illegitimate  birth. 

SUMMARY. 

The  percentage  of  children  having  colored  parents  was  much 
larger  among  illegitimate  children  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1916 
than  among  all  the  children  live  born  in  the  city  during  that  year — 
26  per  cent  as  compared  with  5  per  cent.  Comparatively  more  chil- 
dren were  born  out  of  wedlock  to  native  white  than  to  foreign-born 
parents. 

Conditions  in  the  mothers' parental  homes  were  far  f  rom  desirable,^^ 
for  in  only  21  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  information  was  given 
on  this  point  were  the  mothers'  parents  of  good  character,  normal 
mentality,  and  normal  status — both  parents  present  in  the  home. 
The  mothers  in  general  had  left  home  at  a  very  early  age;  almost 
one-third  of  those  for  whom  age  was  reported  left  when  under  14 
years  of  age,  the  broken  home  being  most  largely  responsible.  How- 
ever, only  11  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  known  to  have  received 
previous  agency  care. 

"  The  conditions  in  the  homes  of  th<j  fathers,  if  the  facts  could  have  been  ascertained, 
would  probably  have  been  found  to  be  equally  undesirable. 
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The  largest  age  group  among  the  mothers  was  from  18  to  20  years 
of  age,  inclusive;  the  fathers  were  somewhat  older,  the  largest  group 
being  from  21  to  24  years.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  mothers  were  disappointingly  meager.  Of  the  142  mothers 
reported  as  to  physical  condition,  35  were  reported  as  having  either 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea.  The  data  in  regard  to  the  mentality  of  the 
mother  were  also  meager,  only  43  of  the  mothers  having  had  a  mental 
diagnosis;  of  these,  21  were  feeble-minded  and  15  others  were 
abnormal,  subnormal,  or  mentally  disordered. 

Relatively  more  of  the  fathers  than  of  the  mothers — 27  per  cent 
of  the  fathers  as  compared  with  12  per  cent  of  the  mothers  for  whom 
information  was  obtained — had  been  married. 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and  87  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
concerning  whom  information  was  obtained  were  of  poor  character, 
so  that  entirely  apart  from  the  illegality  of  their  relationship  they 
could  not,  in  all  probability,  have  given  to  the  child  that  type  of 
parenthood  which  society  is  more  and  more  coming  to  regard  as 
essential  for  the  rearing  of  socially  adequate  citizens. 

The  educational  history  of  the  mother  seems  to  be  fairly  typical 
of  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  grouping  the  mothers  by  grade 
reached,  the  largest  group  had  reached  only  the  sixth  grade.  Of  the 
mothers  reported  as  to  age  at  leaving  school  the  largest  proportion 
(42  per  cent)  had  left  when  14  years  of  age.  Nineteen  per  cent  of 
those  reported  as  to  grade  attained  had  attended  high  school,  and  a 
total  of  3  mothers  had  attended  college  or  normal  school. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  mothers  had  never,  so  far  as  known, 
been  gainfully  employed  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  Of  the  126 
mothers  reported  as  to  age  at  beginning  work,  23  per  cent  went  to 
work  at  14  years  of  age  and  15  per  cent  before  reaching  that  age,  but 
46  per  cent  did  not  go  until  they  were  16  years  of  age  or  older. 
The  largest  proportion  of  the  mothers  had  been  servants  or  house- 
workers,  which  was  also  true  concerning  the  illegitimate  mothers 
reported  in  the  vital  statistics  for  1916.  The  most  frequently  re- 
ported wage  after  the  child  was  born  was  less  than  $5  a  week,  only 
4  mothers  earning  over  $10. 

The  largest  group  of  fathers  for  whom  occupation  was  reported 
(29  per  cent)  were  semiskilled  workers;  laborers,  skilled  workers, 
clerical  workers,  and  servants  were  also  represented.  The  most 
usual  wage  was  $10  to  $14  a  week,  only  3  fathers  earning  over  $30 
a  week. 

The  facts  here  presented  indicate  that  the  lack  of  proper  outlets 
for  the  normal  desires  of  young  men  and  women,  especially  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25,  is  a  causative  factor  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
other  social  maladjustments.    The  racial  problem,  also,  is  involved. 
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The  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded  would  have  a  real  effect  upon 
the  problem.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  people  involved 
in  this  study  were  largely  young,  single,  native-born  Americans, 
coming  from  homes  where  the  conditions  were  predominantly  far 
from  desirable,  and  earning  a  wage  which  was  seldom  sufficient  for 
a  "health  and  decency"  standard  of  living.  The  prevention  of 
illegitimacy,  therefore,  can  not  be  singled  out  as  a  problem  unrelated 
to  other  fields  of  social  work,  for  it  is  closely  interwoven  with  con- 
structive effort  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  fields.  At  a  crucial  time 
these  young  people  did  not  have  the  education  which  fitted  them 
for  life,  or  work  which  absorbed  their  best  effort  and  offered  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  Especially  has  it  been  shown  that  most 
of  them  lacked  normal  homes,  of  the  type  in  which  wise  parents 
share  their  children's  lives  and  experiences  and  guide  them  tactfully 
into  proper  activities.  The  experiences  of  these  young  people  were 
such  that  they  did  not  attain  maturity  with  well  integrated  person- 
alities. Other  young  people  express  their  maladjustments  in  other 
forms  of  antisocial  conduct. 

In  other  words,  illegitimacy  is  a  serious  symptom  of  the  fact  that 
the  needs  of  young  people  are  not  being  met.  In  particular,  they 
are  not  being  prepared,  by  their  homes  or  by  the  community,  for 
the  fundamental  experience  of  parenthood. 

When  society  awakes  to  the  significance  of  an  educated  and  en- 
lightened parenthood,  of  homes  that  are  real  homes,  and  not  mere 
husks  of  what  homes  should  be,  of  schools  that  cooperate  with  the 
parents  in  understanding  the  child  and  educating  him  for  life ;  when 
wholesome  recreation  is  available  to  all,  and  adequate  wages  and 
interesting,  creative  work  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception — then 
will  illegitimacy,  in  common  with  a  large  number  of  oUier  social  ills, 
be  greatly  reduced. 


CHAPTER  IV.  THE  PHYSICAL  CARE  OF  THE  UNMARRIED 

MOTHER. 

In  the  general  movement  for  child  welfare,  great  emphasis  is  being 
placed  upon  the  care  of  every  mother  before,  during,  and  after  con- 
finement. Breast  feeding  also  has  for  some  time  been  considered  of 
the  utmost  importance,  both  as  a  preventive  of  infant  mortality  and 
as  a  means  of  building  up  the  health"  and  physique  of  the  child. 

For  the  child  born  out  of  "wedlock,  it  may  be  assumed  that  these 
measures  have  additional  importance.  If  a  health  problem  is  added 
to  his  social  handicap,  the  child  faces  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
According  to  the  latest  figures,  the  infant  death  rate  for  children  of 
illegitimate  birth  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  for  children  born  in 
wedlock.  In  two  investigations  it  was  found  to  be  three  times  as 
high.^ 

MOTHER'S  LIVING   ARRANGEMENTS. 

A  very  close  connection  exists  between  the  means  by  which  the 
mother  was  supported  during  the  last  five  months  of  pregnancy  and 
her  living  arrangements  during  that  period.  Means  of  support 
during  the  last  months  of  i^regnancy  were  reported  for  445  of  the 
scheduled  mothers.  Of  these,  72  were  entirely  supported  by  their 
own  earnings,  21  by  the  father  of  the  child,  35  by  parents  or  other 
relatives,  and  18  by  public  or  private  agencies;  the  remainder  re- 
ceived their  support  from  more  than  one  source.  The  self-supporting 
mothers,  in  the  main,  boarded  or  lived  in  the  parental  or  their  own 
homes,  or  with  relatives.  The  great  majority  of  those  supported 
entirely  or  in  part  by  the  father  lived  in  their  own  homes,  and  most 
of  those  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  parents  lived  in  the 
parental  home.  The  data  on  the  rest  of  the  group  lead  also  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  maternity  home  and  the  hospital  as  a 
home  during  pregnancy  were  usually  a  last  resort  when  the  girl  could 
not  meet  the  situation  herself  and  neither  her  parents,  her  relatives 
or  friends,  nor  the  father  of  the  child  could  or  would  support  her. 
Although  data  for  the  entire  period  were  secured  for  but  69  per  cent 
of  the  mothers,  during  the  last  five  months  of  pregnancy  at  least  29 
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different  plans  were  utilized,  the  majority  of  the  mothers,  however, 
living  in  the  parental  home  at  least  part  of  the  time.  The  facts 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  girls  preferred  a  private  home,  and  that 
better  social  care  can  be  given  there,  provided  one  is  found  where 
normal  relationships  can  be  established  during  this  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  critical  period  for  tlie  mother  and  the  child. 

At  the  time  of  application  for  aid,  the  usual  mode  of  living  for 
the  mothers  of  the  557  children  for  whom  this  information  was  given 
was  as  follows :  For  the  mothers  of  41  per  cent,  the  parental  home ; 
of  16  per  cent,  the  homes  of  other  relatives ;  of  9  per  cent,  their  own 
liomes  (with,  or  apart  from,  the  father  of  the  child)  ;  of  18  per  cent, 
a  boarding  home;  and  of  16  per  cent,  their  places  of  employment 
(with  a  few  exceptions,  at  domestic  service). 

PRENATAL  CARE. 

The  mothers  here  considered  were  under  the  supervision  of  social 
agencies  and  were  to  this  extent  a  selected  group.  Nevertheless,  for 
130  (21  per  cent)  of  the  629  mothers  no  prenatal  care  was  reported, 
indicating  either  that  the  mother  came  to  the  attention  of  the  agency 
too  late  or  that  certain  agencies  had  poor  standards  of  care,  and  69 
others  had  been  under  supervision  for  less  than  a  week.  For  149 
mothers  who  Avere  cared  for  in  maternity  homes  or  hospitals  the 
length  of  prenatal  care  was  not  reported.  The  three  foregoing 
groups  make  a  total  of  348,  or  55  per  cent  of  the  629  mothers.  Of 
the  remaining  281,  a  very  large  majority  had  skilled  care :  Care  was 
received  from  a  private  physician  in  68  cases,  or  24  per  cent;  in  a 
maternity  home  or  hospital  in  172  cases,  or  61  per  cent;  at  a  clinic 
or  dispensary,  or  from  a  visiting  nurse  or  a  hospital  out-patient  de- 
partment in  36,  or  13  per  cent ;  and  from  a  midwife  only  in  4  cases. 
(See  Table  IX.)  For  74  of  these  mothers,  who  had  been  cared  for 
b}^  a  private  physician,  midwife,  clinic  or  dispensary,  or  visiting 
nurse,  the  length  of  prenatal  care  was  not  reported;  the  remaining 
207  had  care  for  periods  ranging  from  a  week  to  six  months  or  over. 

The  value  of  prenatal  care  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  length  of 
time  over  which  the  service  is  given.  For  these  mothers  the  periods 
covered  were  perhaps  longer  than  might  have  been  expected,  but 
they  wore  still  far  too  short;  only  14  mothers  were  known  to  have 
received  prenatal  care  for  6  months  or  over,  and  only  71  for  3  months 
or  over. 
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Table  'X. 


-Source  of  prenatal  care,  by  duration;  mothers  in  selected  group 
Miho  received  prenatal  care:  Philadelphia. 


Duration  of  care. 

Source  of  prenatal  care. 

Total. 

1 
week. 

2 
weeks. 

1 
month. 

2 
months. 

3-5 

months. 

6 

months 

and 

over. 

Time 
not 
re- 
ported. 

Total 

>281 

12 

30 

47 

44 

57 

14 

»77 

Private  physician 

61 
4 

'■32 
1 
3 

165 

C 
1 

1 

1 

33 

<3 

1 
»5 

2 
»5' 

«52 

Midwife 

3 

Clinic  or  dispensary 

3 

31 

34 

6  14 

Visiting  nurse 

1 

Hospital  out-patient  department 

32 

42 

»1 

.5 

1 

Maternity  home  or  hospital 

11 

1 

27 

35 
2 

45 
3 

Maternity  home  or  hospital  and  dis- 
l^ensary    or    hospital    out-patient 
department,  or  both 

Private  physician  and  visiting  nurse. 

* 

6 

Private  physician  and  midwife 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

1  Excluding  130  for  whom  no  prenatal  care  was  reported,  69  to  whom  care  was  gi\'en  for  less  than  1  week, 
and  149  maternity  home  or  hospital  patients  for  whom  length  of  prenatal  care  was  not  reported. 

2  Including  3  who  received  prenatal  care  for  at  least  1  week. 

'Including  1  delivered  in  maternity  home  or  ho.^pital— time  there  not  reported. 
■•Including  3  delivered  in  maternity  home  or  hospital — time  there  not  reported. 
^Including  10  delivered  in  maternity  home  or  hospital — time  there  not  reported. 

CONFINEMENT  CARE. 

Place  of  confinement. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  proportion  confined  in  hospitals  and 
maternity  homes  was  larger  for  the  group  of  mothers  whose  residence 
was  outside  Philadelphia.  The  place  of  confinement  of  the  583 
mothers  for  whom  this  information  was  reported  was  as  follows : 

I'pr  cent  dis- 

tiibiition. 

Total  mothers,  588 1(X) 

Maternitj'  or  general  hospital 57 

County  hospital 1 

Maternity  home 10 

Parental  or  own  home 15 

Relative's  or  other  private  home 8 

Other - 3 

Length  of  residence  in  maternity  home  or  hospital. 

Hospitals  and  maternity  homes  serve  different  purposes,  and  their 
policies  with  reference  to  duration  of  care  before  and  after  confine- 
ment vary.  The  general  recommendation  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference on  Parenthood  that  "  the  period  of  care  in  maternity  homes 
be  limited  to  approximately  two  to  three  months  before  and  two 
months  after  confinement,  the  aftercare  in  the  community  to  be  done 
by  the  social  workers  connected  with  the  homes  or  with  the  general 
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or  special  agencies  to  which  the  mothers  are  referred,"  *"  applies  to 
hospitals  only  so  far  as  aftercare  is  concerned. 

Of  the  177  mothers  whose  lenjrth  of  residence  in  hospitals  before 
the  birth  of  the  child  was  reported,  about  three-eighths  remained  for 
less  than  a  week,  and  a  total  of  over  one-half  for  less  than  a  month ; 
one-fourth  remained  for  one  or  two  months,  and  one-fifth  for  three 
months  or  over.  This  seems  to  accord  with  the  general  agreement 
that  the  hospital  is  a  specialized  health  agency,  not  to  be  utilized  ex- 
cept when  the  health  problem  becomes  acute.  After  the  birth  of  the 
child,  3  per  cent  of  the  232  mothers  reported  upon  remained  for  less 
than  two  weeks,  and  a  total  of  53  per  cent  for  less  than  a  month; 
one-third  remained  for  one  or  two  months ;  and  13  per  cent  for  three 
months  or  over.  It  is  not  known  whetlier  the  53  per  cent  who  re- 
mained in  the  hospital  for  less  than  one  month  after  confinement  re- 
ceived further  care. 

The  period  of  residence  of  maternity  home  patients  was  found  to 
be  longer,  in  general,  than  that  of  hospital  patients.  Of  the  82 
mothers  concerning  whom  information  was  secured,  only  13  were  in 
the  home  for  less  than  a  week  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  a 
total  of  31  for  less  than  a  month ;  34  remained  for  one  or  two  months, 
and  17  for  three  months  or  over.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  6  of 
the  75  mothers  reported  upon  remained  for  less  than  tw^o  weeks,  a 
total  of  20  mothers  for  less  than  a  month,  and  another  group  of  20 
for  one  or  two  months;  35  mothers,  however,  were  in  the  maternity 
home  for  three  months  or  over. 

A  really  significant  point  is  the  amount  and  type  of  follow-up 
work  done  for  these  mothers  after  they  left  the  hospitals  and  mater- 
nity homes.     Concerning  this  no  accurate  data  were  available. 

Medical  service  at  confinement. 

A  much  larger  percentage  of  the  illegitimate  mothers  than  of  all 
mothers  who  bore  children  in  Philadelphia  in  1916  had  the  services 
of  a  physician  at  confinement.  Of  the  558  included  in  this  study 
for  whom  report  was  made  as  to  medical  service  at  birth,  96  per  cent 
were  attended  by  physicians  ^  and  3  per  cent  by  midwives,  and  1 
per  cent  had  no  professional  service.  These  percentages  coincide 
very  closely  with  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Health; 
of  1.043  cases  of  illegitimate  birth  in  Philadelphia  in  19 16,^  96  per 
cent  were  attended  by  physicinns  and  4  per  cent  by  midwives.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  41.220  live  births  in  Philadelpliia  in  the  same 
year,  only  84  per  cent  were  attended  by  physicians,  16  per  cent  were 

"  See  p.  94. 

'  For  some  cases  confined  in  a  maternity  home  or  liospital  the  type  of  attendance  at 
birth  was  not  reported,  but  it  was  assumed  that  a  physician  attended. 
•Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  1916,  p.  70. 
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attended  by  midwives,  and  16  cases  were  unattended.*  This  striking 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  hirger  ])roportion 
of  married  mothers  are  confined  in  their  own  homes.  The  illegiti- 
mate mother  is  frequently  forced  to  go  to  a  hospital.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  inaccuracy  of  returns  for  illegitimate  births  partly 
accounts  for  this  difference,  since  illegitimate  mothers  confined  in 
their  homes  were  more  likely  than  others  to  be  registered  as  married 
mothers. 

The  payment  of  confinement  expenses. 

Confinement  care  was  given  free  in  the  cases  of  266,  or  58  per 
cent,  of  the  460  mothers  for  whom  this  item  was  reported,  being  paid 
for  in  slightly  over  51  per  cent  from  the  funds  of  private  agencies,  in 
slightly  over  6  per  cent  from  pubhc  funds,  and  in  2  cases  from  both 
public  and  private  funds.  The  father  of  the  child  paid  all  the 
expenses  in  21  per  cent,  and  part  of  the  expense  in  a  further  1  per 
cent,  of  the  cases;  the  mother  herself  met  them  in  15  per  cent,  and 
relatives  in  6  per  cent.  As  would  be  expected,  very  few  of  the  con- 
finements which  took  place  in  private  homes  were  at  the  expense  of 
public  or  private  agencies. 

*Ibicl.,  pp.  51,  52. 


CHAPTER  V.  THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD  BORN  OUT  OF 

WEDLOCK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  most  searching  tests  of  the  progress  of  a  society  is  the 
type  of  care  which  it  is  giving  its  children.  And  the  most 
significant  test  of  the  standard  of  Philadelphia's  work  for  the 
illegitimate  family  is  the  extent  and  quality  of  care  which  it  in- 
sures its  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  first,  through  their  own 
parents  and  relatives  or,  failing  that,  through  the  social  agencies 
which  represent  the  community. 

A  wide  divergence  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  methods  of  obtaining 
for  these  children  an  approximation  to  normal  life.  Comparative 
studies  of  the  methods  of  treatment  in  different  localities  and  over 
long  periods  of  time  are  needed.  Plowever,  a  constantly  changing 
environment  makes  impossible  regularity  of  feeding  and  other 
habits,  the  importance  of  which  is  already  known  to  scientific  social 
workers,  and  plans  which  involve  such  constant  changes  for  young 
children  may  be  immediately  condemned. 

Before  a  discussion  of  the  various  plans  utilized  for  these  children 
is  taken  up,  certain  facts  vital  for  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  will  be  presented.  These  include  the  place  of  birth 
and  the  race  of  the  children,  their  age  when  first  brought  under 
care,  their  physical  strength  and  health,  including  their  morbidity 
and  mortality,  and  also  the  policies  of  the  agencies  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  their  care. 

The  amount  of  detail  reported  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  children 
varies  considerably,  and  therefore  the  following  preliminary  sum- 
mary may  be  helpful. 

1.  Children  whose  living  arrangements  during  the  entire  period  of  the 

study  were  known 264 

2.  Children    concerning    whose    living    arrangements    information    was 

,  secured  for  only  part  of  the  period 378 

3.  Children  known  to  be  with  mother  at  some  time  during  the  period 334 

4.  Children  known  to  be  away  from  mother  at  some  time  during  the 

period 1 77 

5.  Children  for  whom  arrangements  at  close  of  care  were  known   (with 

mother,  248;  away  from  mother,  65) 313 
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GENERAL  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  CHILD. 

Nativity  and  race. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  great  majority  of  the  632  children  (598, 
or  95  per  cent)  were  born  in  Philadelphia.  A  total  of  97  per  cent 
were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  2  per  cent  in  other  States;  for  1  per 
cent  the  birthplace  was  not  reported.  Of  the  620  children  reported 
as  to  race,  76  per  cent  were  white  and  24  per  cent  colored. 

Age  of  cliild  at  application  for  care. 

The  extent  and  effectiveness  of  the  care  given  the  mother  and 
child  depend  largely  upon  the  time  when  the  mother  applies  for  as- 
sistance. A  larger  proportion  of  white  than  of  colored  mothers  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  social  agencies  before  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren— 46  per  cent  as  contrasted  with  35  per  cent.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  differences  in  social  customs  between  the  races. 

The  mothers  of  44  per  cent  of  the  632  children  in  the  study  ap- 
plied to  the  agencies  during  pregnancy ;  of  these  less  than  one-tenth 
applied  before  the  fifth  month,  less  than  one-fifth  applied  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  months,  during  the  seventh  month,  and  during  the 
eighth  month,  respectively,  and  about  three-tenths  during  the  ninth 
month.  Of  the  mothers  of  the  remaining  56  per  cent  of  the  children, 
who  applied  after  the  children  were  born,  nearly  one-third  applied 
during  the  first  month  of  the  child's  life,  less  than  one- fourth  during 
the  second  month,  somewhat  more  than  one-tenth  during  the  third 
month,  and  progressively  decreasing  percentages  at  later  periods. 

Few  of  the  mothers  came  under  supervision  early  enough  to  insure 
sufficient  prenatal  care  or  to  allow  the  agencies  time  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  and  establish  sound  working  relations  before  con- 
finement. The  standards  formulated  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
on  Parenthood  require  at  least  three  months  of  prenatal  care,^  and 
ever}'  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  period  to  six  or  eight  months, 
since  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation  before  the  birth  is  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  plans  that  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  How 
to  reach  the  mothers  early  in  pregnancy  is  a  difficult  problem.  Edu- 
cation of  the  public  in  the  need  for  the  early  care  of  expectant 
mothers  and  in  an  understanding  attitude  toward  the  illegitimate 
mother  seems  to  offer  the  best  means  of  attacking  it. 

In  regard  to  cases  in  which  application  is  made  after  the  birth,  the 
later  it  is  made  the  stronger  is  the  likelihood  that  the  mother  merely 
wishes  help  in  carrying  out  her  own  plan — which  usually  consists  in 
placing  the  child  in  an  institution  or  home. 

^See  p.  89, 
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Infant  mortality. 

The  vital  statistics  of  Philadelphia  give  no  information  on  the 
infant  mortality  rate  and  the  causes  of  infant  deaths  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock,  and  such  information  is  not  available  for  the 
children  of  the  schedule  study.  It  is.  therefore,  impossible  to  make 
any  comparison  on  these  points  with  the  rates  and  causes  in  other 
places.-  It  is  knowH,  however,  that  of  the  625  children  concerning 
whom  information  is  available  as  to  whether  they  were  alive  at  the 
close  of  care,  91  (15  per  cent)  had  died,  84  having  died  under  1  year 
of  age,  5  after  attaining  that  age,  and  2  at  ages  not  reported.  The 
number  known  to  be  surviving  at  the  close  of  care  was,  therefore, 
534.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  infant  deaths  occurred  before  the  child 
was  a  month  old,  about  one-seventh  during  the  second  month  of  life, 
and  a  total  of  almost  two-thirds  before  the  child  was  6  months  old. 
The  causes  were  reported  for  only  40  of  the  84  infant  deaths. 

Physical  condition  of  child. 

For  only  261  of  the  534  children  known  to  be  surviving  at  the 
close  of  care  was  information  given  in  the  schedules  as  to  physical 
condition.  Of  this  number  227  (87  per  cent)  were  not  known  to 
have  any  defect  or  chronic  disease,  but  the  majority  of  these  had 
not  been  given  physical  examinations.  Of  the  remaining  34  children, 
2  were  known  to  be  rachitic,  2  were  tubercular,  1  syphilitic  and  1 
probably  syphilitic,  6  had  other  chronic  diseases,  4  had  been  born 
prematurely,  and  18  (7  per  cent)  were  in  otherwise  poor  condition. 

THE  CHILD  AND   THE  SOCIAL  AGENCIES. 

Age  of  child  at  time  of  application  to  various  types  of  agencies. 

The  differing  work  of  the  various  agencies  is  indicated  by  the 
different  ages  at  which  the  majority  of  their  cases  came  to  them. 
The  following  analysis  is  based  on  the  cases  in  which  care  was  given 
by  one  agency  only.  The  hospital  social-service  departments  re- 
ceived most  of  their  cases  before  the  child  was  born — 70  out  of  a 
total  of  95 — and  practically  nine-tenths  of  them,  including  these, 
before  the  child  was  a  month  old.  The  maternity  homes  received 
67  of  their  95  applications  before  the  birth,  and  only  13  cases  after 
the  child  was  a  month  old.  The  court  received  almost  half  its  appli- 
cations before  the  child  was  born,  and  a  total  of  57  per  cent  before 
the  child  had  completed  the  first  month  of  life;  some  applications 
came  in,  however,  as  late  as  two  years  after  the  date  of  conception. 
The  supervising  agencies  received  over  half  of  their  55  cases  before 
the  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child-caring  agencies  received  only 
9  per  cent  of  their  158  cases  before  the  birth,  and  only  24  per  cent 

'  lUegltimacy  as  a  Child- Welfare  Problem,  Part  1,  pp.  28-35 ;  Part  2,  88-102. 
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during  the  child's  first  month  of  life.  It  is  apparent  that  the  hos- 
pital social-service  departments  and  the  maternity  homes  held 
strategic  positions,  and  that  the  court  also  had  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity. Table  X  gives  further  detail  in  regard  to  age  at  application 
and  class  of  agency  giving  care. 

Table  X. — Age  of  child  at  time  of  application  to  agency,  by  type  of  agency; 
children  in  selected  group:  Philadelphia. 


' 

Children  in  selected  group. 

Type  of  agency 

Total . 

Age  of  child  at  application. 

Un- 
born. 

Under  1 
njonth. 

1 
month. 

2 
months. 

3-5 
months. 

6-11 
months. 

1 
year. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

Total 

632 

275 

115 

78 

40 

59 

49 

13 

3 

Child-caring  agency 

158 
ISO 
97 
6 
95 
So 

22 

5 

5 
9 

14 
79 
70 

67' 

30 

4 

2 

4 
5 

38 
23 
17 

6 
Jo 

9 

5 

1 

34 
27 

1 

IS 
14 
3 

25 
22 

1 

21 
13 
3 

8 
2 

Court 

Hospital  social  service 

Infant- welfare  agency 

Maternity  home 

2 

8 
3 

4 

3' 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Supervismg  agency 

More  than  1  agency: 

Child-caring  agency  and 
court 

Child-caring  agency  and 

super\nsing  agency. . . . 

Court    and    supervnsing 

1 

Otheri 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  Child-caring  agency  and  hospital  social-service  department  in  2  cases,  hospital  social-service  department 
and  court  in  2,  and  the  following  combinations  in  1  case  each:  Child-caring  agency  and  maternity  home; 
hospital  social-service  department  and  supervising  agency:  maternity  home  and  court;  maternity  home 
and  supervising  agency;  and  chUd-caring  agency,  court,  and  supervising  agency. 

Length  of  care  by  various  classes  of  agencies. 

In  discussing  the  length  of  time  the  cases  were  under  care,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  cases  that  were  closed  during  the 
year  of  the  study  and  those  that  were  still  pending  at  its  end.  Of 
the  316  cases  closed  during  the  year  for  which  time  under  care  was 
reported  (see  Table  XI),  only  82,  or  26  per  cent,  had  been  under  care 
for  6  months  or  over.  Under  the  minimum  standards  formulated 
by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood,  at  least  a  year  of 
supervision  is  considered  necessary  for  successful  treatment.^  In 
very  few  of  these  316  cases  was  this  minimum  approached. 

No  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  312  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  period  were  further  continued 
under  care.  Thirty-six  per  cent  had  already  been  under  supervision 
for  a  year  or  over,  and  a  further  50  per  cent  had  been  under  care  for 
from  6  to  11  months,  inclusive.  When  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  care  was  continuing,  the  extent  of  supervision  in  these  cases 
was  much  more  satisfactory. 

»See  pp.  89-90. 
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Table  XI. — Duration  of  care,  hi/  fi/pe  of  apevcy ,'  children  in  ftelected  group 
ichose  cases  tvere  closed  before  September  30,  1917:  Philadelphia. 


Children  in  selected  group  whose  cases  were  closed  before  Sept.  30,  1917. 

Type  of  agency. 

Total. 

Duration  of  care. 

Less 
than  1 
month. 

1 
month. 

2 
months. 

.3-5 
months. 

6-8 
months. 

9-11 
months. 

12-17 
months. 

18 

months 

and 

over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

1319 

65 

.58 

33 

78 

35 

32 

11 

4 

3 

Child-caring  agency . 
Court 

90 
^9 

55 
66 

6 
35 

9 

8 
6 

17 

25 

4 

2 

14 
7 

14 
11 

13 
6 

5 
7 

29 
15 

8 
10 

2 

8 

4 
2 

9 

5 

6 

8 

12 
5 

1 
4 

3 

4 

i" 

2 
1 

1 

Hospital  social  serv- 
ice   

3 

Maternity  home 

Infant-wel  fare 

Supervising  agency.. 

More  than  1  agency: 

Child  -caring 

agency     and 

6 

4 
2 

2 

6 

i' 

8 

1 
1 

3 

Other  1 

9  i            S 

1 

•Including  86  children  who  diod. 

=  Child-caring  agency  and  hospital  social-service  department  in  1  case,  child-caring  agency  and  super- 
vising agency  in  3,  anci  tiie  following  combinations  in  1  case  each:  Hospital  social-ser\-ice  department  and 
court;  hospital  social-service  department  and  supervising  agency;  maternity  home  and  court;  supervising 
agency  and  court;  and  child-caring  agency,  hospital  social-service  department,  and  court. 

A  study  of  the  length  of  care  given  according  to  the  class  of  agency 
may  indicate  the  tendencies  in  the  different  groups.  If  the  cases  of 
children  who  died  and  cases  dealt  "svith  by  more  than  one  agency  are 
eliminated  from  consideration,  the  hospital  social-service  depart- 
ments had  closed  50  per  cent  of  their  cases,  the  great  majority  of 
these  having  been  under  care  for  less  than  6  months;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  still  pending  had  all  been  under  care  for  6  months  or 
over.  The  maternity  homes  had  closed  57  per  cent  of  their  cases, 
having  cared  for  21  per  cent  of  them  for  less  than  1  month,  without 
any  follow-up  work;  4,  however,  had  received  care  for  9  months  or 
over,  1  of  them  for  a  year  of  more;  of  the  cases  still  pending,  18  had 
received  care  for  9  months  or  over.  The  child-caring  agencies  had 
closed  50  per  cent  of  their  cases,  a  large  majority  of  these  having 
been  under  care  for  less  than  6  months;  among  the  cases  still  pend- 
ing, however,  a  large  majority  had  already  been  under  care  for  6 
months  or  over.  The  court  had  the  largest  percentage  of  cases  still 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  period — 80  per  cent  of  the  163  cases;  20 
of  these  cases  and  1  which  had  been  closed  had  been  carried  for  18 
months  or  over.  However,  a  court  case  still  pending  means  that  the 
case  has  been  kept  open  mainly  for  money  payments,  since  the  pres- 
sure of  work  is  too  great  to  allow  actual  case  work  to  be  done  by  the 
court. 

21775°— 24 6 
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Reasons  for  closing  cases. 

The  reasons  which  decided  the  various  agencies  to  discontinue  care 
should  throw  further  light  on  the  q\iality  of  the  treatment  given.  In 
this  connection,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  types  of 
placement  that  do  not  imply  need  for  continued  supervision..  For 
the  319  cases  closed  within  the  year  of  this  study,  the  reasons  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

Per  cent  dis- 
trlhution. 

Total  cases  closed,  319 300 

Child    died 27 

Mother  assumed  care: 

Being    self-supportinc; 5 

Relatives  assisting 1 9 

Having  married 6 

Under  other  conditions {*) 

Relatives  assumed  care 1 

Child  adopted 1 

Case  i-eferved  to  other  agency -, 15 

Child  placed  in  institution (*) 

Other   disposition  made 3 

Care  no  longer  appropriate : 

Mother  discharged  from  hospital 3 

Other  reason 6 

Case  closed  by  court : 

With  adequate  provision 1 

No    provision    made 7 

Other  reason 12 

Reason  not  reported 3 

The  two  outstanding  reasons  were  the  death  of  the  child  and  the 
assumption  of  care  by  the  mother.  Adoption  and  the  assumption  of 
care  by  relatives  together  accounted  for  only  2  per  cent.  Many  of 
the  reasons  for  closing  the  cases  seem  totally  inadequate.  Supervi- 
sion should  not  stop  because  the  mother  has  left  the  hospital,  or,  in 
most  cases,  because  relatives  are  assisting  her.  Even  the  fact  that 
the  mother  has  become  self-supporting  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  clos- 
ing a  case,  since  many  adjustments  may  still  remain  to  be  made  in 
which  the  mother  will  need  assistance. 

Number  of  placements. 

The  record  as  to  placement  was  fairly  complete.  Of  378  children 
for  whom  certain  placements  were  known  to  have  been  made,  264 
(70  per  cent)  were  known  during  the  entire  time  from  birth  to  the 
close  of  the  period  of  the  study.  For  102  (nearly  two-fifths)  of  these 
the  first  was  apparently  successful,  since  no  change  had  been  made 
even  though  a  considerable  number  of  the  children  were  9  months 
of  age  and  over  at  the  close  of  care.     For  96  others  (more  than  one- 

*  Less  than  1  per  cent. 
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third)  there  had  been  two  placements.  The  remainder  had  not  fared 
so  well;  39  children  had  been  in  three  different  homes,  13  children  in 
four,  13  others  in  five,  and  1  child  in  seven.  For  2  children  the 
number  of  placements  was  not  reported.  These  figures  indicate  in- 
adequate investigation  and  care  in  first  placement. 

Type  of  placement  at  close  of  care. 

In  view  of  the  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  child 
born  out  of  wedlock  should  or  should  not  be  kept  with  the  mother,  it 
is  significant  that  immediately  previous  to  the  close  of  care  or 
the  end  of  the  period  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  313  children 
whose  whereabouts  at  the  close  of  care  were  known  were  with  their 
mothers.  In  the  final  placements  nearly  four-fifths  were  with  and 
one-fifth  were  away  from  their  mothers.  The  placements  at  the  close 
of  care  were  as  follows : 

Total    children 313 

With   mother 248 

In  a  family  home 138 

Mother's  parental 57 

Mother's    own 30 

Relative's 30 

Boarding 16 

Friend's  or  other 1 —  5 

In  mother's  place  of  employment 60 

In  an  institution 40 

Maternity    home 30 

Hospital 7 

Children's    institution 2 

Correctional    institution 1 

Not  reported 10 

Away  from  mother 65 

In  a  family  home 51 

Boarding 36 

Relative's 6 

Adoptive 5 

Mother's  parental 2 

Father's  parental  or  own  home 2 

In   an   institution 10 

Children's    institution 8 

Hospital  or  maternity  home 2 

Not    reported 4 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  basic  numbers  in  the  foregoing  list  ex- 
clude an  almost  equally  large  number  of  children  who  were  under 
the  care  of  agencies  from  which  sufficient  information  was  not 
secured.  These  included  one  institution  where  mothers  and  babies 
were  usually  separated  very  early.  If  information  had  been  avail- 
able in  regard  to  these  cases,  the  percentages  separated  would  have 
been  materially  increased. 
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EXTENT  OF  MOTHER'S  CARE  OF  CHILD. 

Maternal  nursing. 

The  information  in  regard  to  breast  feeding  is  meager  and  is  prob- 
ably more  encouraging  than  complete  statistics  would  be.  Of  250 
mothers  Avho  were  in  a  maternity  home  or  hospital  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  only  16,  or  6  per  cent,  never  breast  fed  their  children; 
in  8  of  these  cases  the  mothers  were  reported  to  be  unable  to  nurse 
them,  and  in  only  3  were  they  reported  as  unwilling.  But  when  the 
important  item  of  time  during  which  breast  feeding  was  continued 
is  examined,  the  following  facts  are  discovered  in  regard  to  the  234 
infants  who  were  reported  as  breast  fed. 

Total  infants  reportecr  as  breast  fed 234 


5  months 4 

6  months 7 

7  months 7 

8  months  and  over 22 

Time  not  reported 140 


Less  than  2  weeks 5 

2  weeks,  less  than  1  month 16 

1  month I 11 

2  months 13 

3  months 5 

4  months 4 

Thus,  of  the  94  babies  for  whom  the  length  of  the  breast-feeding 
period  was  reported,  nearly  one-half  were  breast  fed  for  less  than 
three  months,  and  only  about  two-fifths  for  six  months  or  over. 
These  proportions,  moreover,  can  not  be  considered  as  representa- 
tive, since  in  these  cases  the  mothers  had  had  the  most  favorable 
care.  It  is  improbable  that  the  mothers  who  remained  in  private 
homes  after  the  birth  of  their  children  were  able  to  do  so  well. 

Length  of  time  with  mother. 

Another  question  of  importance  is  what  proportion  of  the  child's 
life  was  spent  with  the  mother.  For  201  children  the  proportionate 
time  spent  with  the  mother  was  known;  of  these,  77  per  cent  had 
remained  with  their  mothers  since  birth,  5  per  cent  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  time,  and  only  8  per  cent  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  time.^ 

Of  314  children  for  whom  information  as  to  separation  from  the 
mother  was  obtained,  three-fourths  were  definitely  known  never  to 
have  been  separated,  and  one-fourth  to  have  been  so.  The  age  at 
which  the  child  was  first  separated  from  the  mother  throws  light 
upon  the  extent  of  breast  feeding  possible.  For  69  of  the  77  children 
known  to  have  been  separated  the  age  at  separation  was  reported; 
18  of  them  were  separated  before  reaching  the  age  of  1  month,  11 
during  the  second  month  of  life,  and  a  total  of  49  before  reaching  the 
age  of  6  months. 

» It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  close  of  the  period  all  the  children  of  the  study 
were  from  6  months  to  2  years  of  age,  or  would  have  been  of  this  age  had  they  lived.  The 
statement  on  proportion  of  time  with  mother  is  based  on  eases  in  which  the  child  survived 
at  least  six  months. 
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Reason  for  separation  and  agency  responsible. 

The  reasons  for  separation  were  given  in  only  39  of  the  77  cases, 
and  included  the  physical  and  mental  unfitness  of  the  mother  in  5 
cases  each,  and  her  moral  unfitness  in  3.  Other  reasons  appearing 
m  from  2  to  4  cases  each  were  the  grandparents'  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  care  for  the  child,  the  mother's  desertion  of  the  child,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  mother's  employment.  The  youth  of  the 
mother  was  given  in  only  1  case  as  the  principal  and  in  only  2  cases 
as  a  subsidiary  reason ;  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  valid  reason  in 
many  more  cases,  since,  of  the  629  mothers  included  in  this  study, 
6  were  under  15  years  of  a^e,  24  were  15,  and  45  were  16  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  child. 

A  study  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  separation  of  mother 
and  child  should  indicate  whether  certain  types  of  agencies  have  a 
definite  policy  on  this  point,  but  the  figures  obtained  are  disappoint- 
ing. As  was  to  be  expected,  a  large  proportion  of  the  separation 
cases  were  under  child-caring  agencies  at  the  time  when  separation 
took  place — 34,  or  over  half  the  63  cases  in  which  agency  supervision 
was  reported.  Thirteen  cases  were  under  the  care  of  a  supervising 
agency,  while  8  were  under  a  hospital  social-service  department. 
Only  3  cases  of  separation  were  reported  as  under  the  sole  super- 
vision of  the  court,  but  in  180  court  cases  no  information  as  to 
separation  was  on  record.  Five  cases  were  distributed  between  a 
maternity  home,  a  hospital  and  a  supervising  agency,  and  the  court 
and  a  child-caring  agency.  Eight  cases  were  without  agency  super- 
vision, and  for  6  others  it  was  not  reported  whether  tliey  had  agency 
supervision  or  not. 

Placements  while  with  mother  and  time  in  each. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  330  children  who  were  at  some 
I^eriod  with  their  mothers  in  placements  intende4  to  extend  over 
considerable  periods  of  time  demand  careful  consideration. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  it  was  decided  to  keep  these  mothers 
and  children  together  because  that  was  the  easiest  solution,  because 
that  was  the  traditional  method  in  a  given  agency,  or  because  it  was 
actually  the  best  arrangement  for  both  mother  and  child  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  given  case.  The  advantage  of  keeping 
young  children  with  their  mothers,  especially  during  the  nursing 
period,  can  hardly  be  overestimated;  and  the  facts  show  an  encourag- 
ing number  of  cases  in  which  this  was  done  with  apparent  success. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  principle  of  individualization  should  be 
followed,  and  no  traditional  rule  should  determine  procedure.  Per- 
manence is  another  important  consideration  which  should  govern 
plans  for  the  care  of  the  child.  The  harmonizing  of  these  prin- 
ciples, without  the  sacrifice  of  other  imperative  needs  of  both  mother 
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and  child,  taxes  the  best  efforts  of  workers  in  this  field.     The  follow- 
ing list  sliows  what  the  various  arrangements  were : 

Total  children 330 

In  one  placement 171 

Maternity  home  or  hospital 50 

Parental  home 45 

Mother's  own  home 24 

Relative's  home 20 

Mother's  place  of  employment 13 

Boarding  home 10 

Other 9 

In  two  placements 109 

Place  of  employment  and^  maternity  home  or  hospital 30 

Parental  home  and  maternity  home  or  hospital 19 

Relative's  home  and  mother's  place  of  employment 8 

Parental  home  and  mother's  place  of  employment 5 

Boarding  home  and  mother's  place  of  employment 5 

Boarding  home  and  maternity  home  or  hospital 5 

Mother's  place  of  employment  and  other 10 

Other  combinations 27 

In  three  or  moi*e  placements 39 

Relative's  home,  mother's  place  of  employment,  and  maternity  home 

or  hospital 6 

Boarding  home,  mother's  place  of  employment,  and  maternity   home 

or  hospital 5 

Other  combinations 28 

Not  reported 11 

In  other  words,  of  the  330  children  known  to  have  been  with  their 
mothers  for  some  period,  about  one-half  had  had  only  one  placement, 
one-third  had  had  two  placements,  and  one-eighth  had  had  three. 

The  various  types  of  placement  were  utilized  in  the  following  num- 
bers of  instances: 

Maternity  hoijie  or  hospital 140 

Place  of  employment 106 

Mother's  parental  home 89 

Relative's  home - 48 

Mother's  own  home 40 

Boarding  home 38 

Friend's  home 16 

Children's  institution 3 

Father's  parental  home 1 

Other 51 

Children  with  the  mother  in  her  own  home. 

The  child  was  kept  with  the  mother  in  her  own  home  in  those  cases 
where  the  mother  and  father  married  or  were  living  as  married,  or 
where  the  mother  was  a  married  woman  and  returned  to  her  own 
family — a  total  of  40  cases.  Of  these  40  children,  10  were  born  in 
the  mother's  own  home  and  remained  in  it  during  the  entire  period, 
and  27  were  in  it  at  the  close  of  care;  14  had  been  with  the  mother 
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in  her  own  home  for  from  G  montlis  to  12  months  and  over.  Even 
among  the  13  children  who  were  in  another  type  of  home  at  tlie 
close  of  care,  3  had  remained  with  the  mother  in  her  own  home  for 
12  months  and  over,  and  4  others  for  6  months  or  over.  Obviously, 
this  plan  is  one  of  the  most  successful,  so  far  as  permanence  is  a 
test.  Moreover,  it  is  the  general  experience  of  case  workers  that 
there  is  no  home  for  a  child  like  the  home  of  his  own  mother,  pro- 
vided the  conditions  there  are  right. 

Especially  is  the  home  of  the  mother  a  favorable  place  for  the 
child  when,  as  in  a  large  number  of  these  cases,  the  mothers  remain 
at  home  to  care  for  their  children.  Of  these  40  mothers,  28  were  not 
employed  at  any  gainful  occupation,  2  were  employed  at  home,  and 
only  8  were  known  to  have  gone  out  to  work,  while  for  2  the  facts  as 
to  occupation  were  not  reported.  A  day  nursery  cared  for  6  of  the 
8  children  whose  mothers  went  out  to  work,  an  older  child  cared 
for  1,  and  "  people  in  the  house  "  for  1. 

In  17  of  the  34  cases  in  which  source  of  support  was  reported  the 
father  alone  was  supplying  support,  in  4  the  mother,  and  in  5  the 
mother  and  father  together ;  an  agency  shared  the  responsibility  with 
the  parents  in  4  cases;  1  child  was  supported  by  the  stepfather,  and 
1  by  the  mother's  parents,  while  2  children  were  supported  by  other 
means. 

There  are  other  tests  of  the  desirability  of  a  home,  beside  those 
of  its  permanence  and  the  presence  of  the  mother.  Moral  laxness 
has  an  insidious  influence  which  may  not  develop  until  the  later  life 
of  the  child,  so  that  the  moral  fitness  of  both  parents  is  of  great 
irhportance.  Of  the  13  cases  in  which  the  children  did  not  remain, 
the  plan  was  changed  in  2  because  the  mother  secured  employment 
(one  father  having  deserted),  in  2  because  she  was  unfit,  and  in  1  be- 
cause she  deserted ;  the  other  reasons  given — the  nonpayment  of  rent, 
the  mother's  wish  to  board  the  child,  the  father's  desertion,  the 
father's  delinquency  resulting  in  a  prison  sentence — indicate  for  the 
most  part  the  unfitness  of  one  or  the  other  parent. 

Children  with  the  mother  in  her  parental  home.  • 

A  child  who  can  not  be  placed  with  the  mother  and  father  is  usually 
considered  fortunate  if  placed  with  the  mother  in  the  home  of  her 
parents.  Yet  this  plan  was  tried  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
children  included  in  the  present  study.  Of  the  335  children  con- 
cerning whom  definite  information  was  given  on  this  point,  235 
were  known  never  to  have  been  in  the  home  of  the  mother's  parents. 
In  75  of  the  100  cases  in  which  the  child  was  known  to  have  been 
there  for  some  period,  the  mother  was  known  to  have  been  there 
throughout  that  period,  and  in  13  others  she  was  there  a  part  of 
the  time. 
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The  details  as  to  the  ability  and  fitness  of  the  maternal  grand- 
parents to  assume  the  care  of  the  mother  and  child  were  reported  as 
follows; 

Per  cent  dis- 
tribution. 

Total  chililren,  27S UK) 

Grandparents : 

Both   able  * 21 

One   able 14 

Other  (load 0 

Other  unfit 3 

Other  unable (') 

Other  not  reported 2 

Both  unable , 6 

One  unable G 

Other   dead 4 

Other  unfit 2 

Both  unfit 5 

One  unfit 10 

Other  dead 6 

Other  not  reported 4 

Both  dead 15 

One  dead  (not  including  10  per  cent  specified  above) 16 

Other  not  in  the  United  States 1 

Other  not  reported 15 

Neither  in  the  United  States 7 

One  not  in  the  United  States,  other  not  reported (') 

From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seen  that  one  or  both  of  the 
maternal  grandparents  were  able  to  give  care  in  35  per  cent  of  the 
cases  reported  on,  but  only  three-sevenths  of  those  who  were  reported 
able  were  actuallj^  giving  care.  Altogether,  care  was  given  by  ma- 
ternal grandparents  in  100  cases;  in  42  of  these  the  grandparents 
were  reported  to  be  able,  in  29  they  were  reported  as  unable  or 
unht,  and  as  to  the  remaining  29  no  report  was  made. 

Although  in  a  total  of  95  cases  the  maternal  grandparents  had 
expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  care  for  the  children,  in  only  42 
of  these  Avere  they  reported  as  able  to  give  care ;  in  2  of  these  cases, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  children  had  not  been  placed  in 
their  care.  Seven  children  were  being  cared  for  by  grandparents, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  grandparents  had  said  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  assume  that  responsibility. 

When  the  mother  with  her  child  was  able  to  utilize  her  parental 
home,  she  apparently  did  so  early  in  the  life  of  the  child.  In  23  of 
the  78  cases  in  which  the  age  of  the  child  was  reported,  the  mother 
was  in  her  parental  home  before  the  birth,  and  remained  there  after- 

•  "  Able  "  here  signifies  "  physically,  mentally,  and  financially  in  a  condition  to  care  for 
the  child." 

*  Less  than  1  per  cent. 
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wards;  25  children  were  in  the  home  before  they  were  a  month  old, 
and  a  total  of  64 — nearly  seven-eighths — before  they  were  three 
months  old;  only  1  was  known  to  be  so  placed  after  reaching  the 
age  of  12  months. 

The  mothers  of  a  majority  (46)  of  the  89  children  with  the  mother 
in  her  parental  home  did  not  enter  any  gainful  occupation;  the 
mothers  of  29  went  out  to  work,  the  grandmother  caring  for  the 
child  in  22  cases,  an  aunt  in  3,  and  a  day  nursery  in  1,  while  the 
caretakers  in  3  cases  were  not  reported.  In  14  cases  it  was  not 
reported  whether  or  not  the  mother  had  entered  a  gainful  occupation. 

The  source  of  support  for  23  of  this  group  of  children  was  the 
mother  alone;  for  23  others,  the  mother's  parents  (including  foster 
parents  in  1  case)  ;  for  3,  the  father  alone ;  and  for  3,  other  relatives. 
Relatives  also  assisted  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  in  4  cases  each 
and  the  mother's  parents  in  3,  the  source  of  support  being  unreported 
in  26  cases. 

A  significant  point  is  the  shortness  of  the  periods  during  which 
these  children  remained  in  homes  of  this  type.  Of  the  75  children 
for  whom  the  time  during  which  they  remained  was  reported,  16 
(over  one-fifth)  remained  less  than  a  month,  10  (over  one-eighth)  for 
only  a  month,  a  total  of  48  (over  five-eighths)  for  less  than  six 
months,  and  only  7  (one-tenth)  for  a  year  or  over. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  removal  of  33  children  from  their 
mothers'  parental  homes  include  among  others  the  marriage  of  3 
mothers,  the  leaving  for  employment  of  4,  the  desertion  of  1  and  the 
unwillingness  of  another,  the  sickness  of  the  children  in  5  cases,  and 
the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  grandparents  to  continue  care 
in  another  5,     Two  children  and  one  mother  had  died. 

Children  with  the  mother  in  her  place  of  employment. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  child  with  the  mother  in  her  place  of  em- 
ployment was  utilized  in  106  cases,  as  contrasted  with  the  89  cases  in 
which  they  were  placed  in  the  parental  home.  Thirty-four  chil- 
dren were  under  2  months  of  age  when  so  placed,  27  were  2  months 
old,  33  others  were  from  3  to  5  months,  and  11  were  over  6  months, 
while  for  1  child  the  age  was  not  reported. 

The  failure  of  this  plan  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  it  continued 
until  the  close  of  care  for  only  51  (less  than  half),  as  contrasted  with 
the  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  placed  with  the  mother  in  her 
parental  home  for  whom  that  placement  was  permanent.  No  data 
are  available  to  throw  light  on  the  physical  condition  of  these  moth- 
ers at  the  time  of  beginning  employment  or  to  indicate  how  far 
this  failure  was  due  to  the  health  problems  of  the  mother. 

The  living  arrangements  for  55  of  the  106  children  had  been 
changed,  the  sickness  of  the  child  or  the  mother  accounting  for  12 
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cases,  the  marriage  of  the  mother  for  3,  and  her  mental  or  moral  un- 
fitness for  3;  various  other  reasons  were  given  in  15  cases,  the  em- 
ployer being  unwilling  to  continue  the  arrangement  in  1 ;  in  22  cases 
the  reason  was  not  reported. 

How  generally  housework  is  regarded  as  a  possible  solution  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  101  of  these  106  mothers  were  in  domestic  service. 
Two  were  employed  in  an  institution  and  1  was  employed  in  work 
of  another  type,  the  occupation  being  unreported  in  2  cases.  In  the 
case  of  the  mothers  of  248  children  over  6  months  of  age  whose  his- 
tory as  to  previous  employment  in  housework  was  reported,  116  had 
and  132  had  not  been  so  employed  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Of  the  85  mothers  of  the  first  of  these  groups  and  the  101  mothers  in 
the  second  whose  history  'as  to  such  employment  subsequent  to  the 
birth  was  known,  62  (seven-tenths)  and  41  (four-tenths),  respec- 
tively, had  been  so  employed  after  the  birth. 

The  placement  of  the  illegitimate  mother  with  her  child  in  employ- 
ment is  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  requiring  rare  insight  and  under- 
standing as  well  as  specialized  skill.  The  failure  in  so  many  cases 
indicates  that  the  minimum  standards  set  by  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  on  Parenthood  and  the  department  of  mothers  with 
children  of  the  Philadelphia  Children's  Bureau,^  were  not  followed 
in  a  large  number  of  these  cases.  This  failure  of  the  plan  was 
doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  imperfect  technique  in  placement ;  in  part, 
f  to  the  fact  that  many  mothers  were  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  or 
trained  for  housework;  and,  in  part,  to  the  scarcity  of  employers 
with  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  who  can  and  will  take  the  time 
to  make  this  plan  successful.  This  resource  should  undoubtedly  be 
utilized  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  than  in  the  past. 

Children  with  the  mother  in  a  relative's  home. 

Of  the  48  children  with  the  mothers  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  13 
were  born  there ;  15  came  into  these  homes  before  they  were  a  month 
old  and  the  remainder  at  various  ages,  including  only  2  at  1  year 
of  age  or  over;  for  4  the  age  at  placement  was  unreported.  For  20 
children  this  placement  continued  to  the  close  of  care,  5  having  been 
in  a  relative's  home  for  between  9  and  11  months,  and  a  total  of  10 
for  6  months  or  over.  Of  the  28  children  whose  placement  was 
changed,  4  had  remained  for  less  than  a  month,  14  for  between  one 
and  three  months,  and  only  4  for  three  months  or  over,  while  for  6 
the  time  was  not  reported. 

Of  the  19  children  whose  mothers  went  out  to  work,  9  were  cared 
for  by  an  aunt  and  4  by  other  relatives ;  a  day  nursery  and  neighbors 
were  reported  as  caring  for  1  each,  and  1  mother  took  her  baby  with 
her ;  in  3  cases  the  arrangement  for  the  child's  care  was  not  reported. 

»  See  pp.  36,  89. 
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Relatives  supplied  support,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  a  total 
of  22  cases,  the  mother  assisting  in  5  cases  and  the  father  in  1 ;  sup- 
port was  given  in  13  cases  by  the  mother,  in  1  by  the  father,  and  in  2 
by  the  mother  and  father  together ;  for  10,  the  source  of  support  was 
not  stated. 

The  most  frequent  reasons  for  change  from  this  placement  were 
that  the  mother  left  to  secure  employment,  in  G  cases,  and  that  the 
child  was  ill,  in  5.  In  1  case  the  mother  was  ill ;  in  1  each  the  mother 
married,  the  mother  returned  to  her  parental  home,  the  child  was 
adopted,  and  the  mother's  relatives  were  unwilling  to  continue  the 
arrangement;  in  8  cases  the  reason  was  not  reported.  Three  chil- 
dren and  1  mother  died. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  mother  and  baby  in  a  relative's  home  does 
not  seem  to  have  worked  out  well.  A  more  perfect  case-work  tech- 
nique might  have  assisted  in  better  results,  but  this  placement  has 
neither  close  family  ties  nor  a  mutually  beneficial  business  arrange- 
ment in  favor  of  its  permanence. 

Children  with  the  mother  in  a  friend's  home. 

A  famil}^  can  rarely  offer  a  home  to  an  unrelated  family  group 
except  as  a  temporary  makeshift  without  such  readjustment  as 
involves  some  injury  to  both  groups.  This  general  experience  doubt- 
less accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  plan  was  used  in  only  16  of  the 
cases  under  study,  and  that  only  6  children  were  remaining  in  this 
placement  at  the  close  of  care.  Five  of  the  mothers  were  living  in 
this  type  of  home  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  8  others  before 
the  children  were  2  months  old. 

Eight  of  the  mothers  in  this  group  were  known  to  have  had  no 
gainful  occupation,  and  6  to  have  gone  out  to  work.  The  mother 
alone  had  given  support  in  8  cases;  the  father  in  2;  and  the  mother 
and  father  together,  the  husband  of  the  mother,  and  a  friend  in  1 
case  each ;  the  source  of  support  Avas  unreported  for  3  children. 

Of  the  10  children  for  whom  this  placement  terminated  before  the 
end  of  the  period,  only  2  had  remained  so  long  as  from  six  to  eight 
months.  The  reasons  for  a  change  of  plan  w^ere  in  2  cases  because 
the  mother  had  secured  employment,  and  in  1  case  each  because 
the  child  was  sick,  the  mother  was  sick,  the  home  was  unfit,  and  the 
mother  returned  to  the  parental  home. 

Children  with  the  mother  in  a  boarding  or  free  home. 

Thirty-eight  children  were  placed  with  their  mothers  in  boarding 
or  free  homes,  of  whom  16  were  under  2  months  of  age  at  the  time 
of  placement — 4  having  been  born  in  these  homes  and  1  being  so 
placed  when  under  2  weeks  old.  Eleven  were  placed  at  the  ages  of 
2  months  to  5  months,  inclusive,  and  9,  at  6  months  of  age  or  over; 
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and  the  ages  of  2  were  not  reported.  Fourteen  of  these  chddren 
remained  in  these  homes  for  less  than  a  month ;  none  were  known  to 
have  remained  so  long  as  a  year,  and  only  1  for  as  much  as  9  months. 
Eleven  of  the  mothers  were  known  to  have  had  no  gainful  occupa- 
tion, 1  worked  at  home,  23  went  out  to  work,  and  for  3  no  report 
was  made  as  to  occupation.  The  mother  provided  support  in  24 
cases,  the  father  in  3,  the  mother  and  father  in  1 ;  relatives  or  social 
agencies  gave  support  in  4  cases,  being  assisted  by  the  motlier  or  the 
father  in  2  cases;  1  child  was  in  a  free  home,  and  in  5  cases  the 
source  of  support  was  not  stated. 

Twenty-five  of  these  children  were  placed  in  other  types  of  homes 
before  the  close  of  care.  In  5  cases  the  mother  secured  employment ; 
in  2  cases  the  child  was  sick,  and  in  1  the  mother.  Among  the 
reasons  reported  for  the  remaining  cases  were  the  following:  The 
mother  left  the  city ;  she  deserted ;  she  was  unfit  to  care  for  the  child ; 
the  child  was  placed  for  adoption;  and  the  home  was  unwilling  to 
continue  the  arrangement.  One  child  died.  It  would  naturally  be 
expected  that  this  plan  would  often  be  utilized  temporarily  pending 
the  formation  of  a  more  desirable  plan,  such  as  the  return  of  the 
mother  to  her  own  or  her  parental  home;  but  the  changes  from  this 
placement  did  not  indicate  this  situation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
homes  were  selected  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  the  mother  and  child.  This  type  of  place- 
ment offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  constructive  work  by  the 
agency.  The  mothers  own  home,  the  parental  home,  and  the  home 
of  a  relative  or  a  friend  have  to  be  accepted  as  they  are  and  are 
capable  of  only  limited  improvement.  The  technique  of  finding  the 
right  boarding  or  free  home  is  just  beginning  to  be  developed.  A 
thorough  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
home  is  required.  This  fact  again  emphasizes  the  need  of  knowing 
the  unmarried  mother  as  early  as  possible  in  her  pregnancy. 

Children  separated  from  their  mothers. 

In  all,  77  children  were  at  some  period  away  from  their  mothers 
in  more  or  less  permanent  placements.  With  the  exception  of  9 
l^laced  in  children's  institutions  and  1  in  a  maternity  home,  family 
homes  were  utilized  for  the  74  children  for  whom  the  type  of  place- 
ment was  reported.  The  boarding  or  free  home  was  used  in  46 
cases,^  a  relative's  home  in  6,  the  mother's  and  the  father's  parental 
home  in  3  cases  each,  and  an  adoptive  home  in  6  cases.  Where  the 
child  must  be  separated  from  the  mother,  careful  placement  in  homes 
is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  best  principles  of  child  care. 

•  For  a  part  of  the  time  away  from  the  mother,  2  of  these  children  were  in  a  children's 
institution,  1  in  a  maternity  home,  1  in  a  relative's,  and  1  in  a  friend's  borne. 
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Of  the  46  children  placed  in  boarding  or  free  homes,  1  was  known 
to  have  been  so  placed  before  the  age  of  2  weeks,  14  others  before 
they  were  1  month  old,  and  a  total  of  29  before  the  age  of  6  months. 
Of  the  11  sent  to  children's  institutions,  1  was  under  a  month  old, 
and  4  others  under  6  months  at  the  time  of  placement.  One  of  the 
3  placed  in  the  mother's  parental  home  was  under  6  months  of  age 
when  so  placed.  These  facts  show  that  the  practice  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  standard  requiring  that  a 
mother  and  child  be  kept  together,  whenever  possible,  for  at  least 
the  first  six  months  of  the  nursing  period. 

The  mother  supported  30  of  the  46  children  in  boarding  or  free 
homes,  the  father  3,  the  mother  and  father  together  4,  the  mother's 
parents  2,  and  a  public  agency  1,  the  source  of  support  being  un- 
reported in  6  cases 

Only  3  of  these  46  children  were  known  to  have  been  in  more 
than  one  boarding  or  free  home.  Sixteen,  however,  were  not  in  this 
type  of  home  at  the  close  of  care.  One  child  died.  The  change 
was  made  for  3  because  of  sickness  and  for  2  because  the  mother 
married  or  otherwise  became  able  to  care  for  the  child ;  the  reasons 
for  the  other  changes  were  not  reported. 

Support  for  children  in  children's  institutions  was  given  in  2  of 
the  11  cases  by  the  mother  and  in  4  by  the  institutions;  in- 5  cases  the 
source  was  not  reported.  Six  of  these  children  were  placed  else- 
where before  the  close  of  care,  in  2  cases  because  of  the  child's  illness 
and  in  1  case  because  the  mother  had  assumed  care. 

The  6  children  away  from  their  mothers  in  adoptive  homes  were 
placed  there  at  ages  varying  from  1  month  to  5  months.  As  would 
be  expected,  in  all  but  1  case  they  were  supported  by  their  foster 
parents,  and  in  every  case  they  had  remained  in  the  home  in  which 
they  were  first  placed.  The  permanence  and  security  of  this  plan 
make  it  very  alluring;  but  the  effect  of  unwise  adoption,  on  both 
mother  and  child,  suggests  that  it  should  be  used  only  after  very 
careful  investigation.  The  ages  of  these  children  at  adoption  sug- 
gest that  this  may  not  have  been  the  rule.  Adoption  should  not  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  breast  feeding,  where  that  is  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  is  to  be  adopted,  the  earlier  the  plan 
is  matured  after  the  nursing  period  the  better  and  the  more  quickly 
can  the  adjustment  be  made  between  child  and  foster  parents. 

Other  placements  of  the  children. 

One  child  was  with  the  mother  in  the  father's  parental  home,  but 
remained  only  2  weeks.  Another  child  was  away  from  the  mother 
in  the  father's  parental  home,  having  been  placed  there  when  7 
months  of  age,  and  being  supported  by  the  father.  The  child  re- 
mained in  this  home,  so  far  as  was  known.     Still  another  child  w?is 
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with  the  father  in  the  father's  home,  having  been  placed  there  when 
20  months  of  age. 

FATHER'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  SUPPORT  OF  CHILD. 

Public  opinion  may  be  far  from  ready  to  recognize  to  any  great 
degree  a  father's  social  responsibility  to  his  child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, but  it  is  gradually,  perhaps  rapidly,  coming  to  recognize  his 
economic  responsibility.  A  discussion  follows  as  to  the  proportion 
of  these  cases  in  which  support  was  secured  from  the  father,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  it  was  secured  through  court  action. 

For  572  cases  reports  were  made  as  to  the  fathers'  contributions  to 
support  and  as  to  whether  or  not  court  action  was  taken.  In  more 
than  half  these  cases  (316)  the  fathers  were  definitely  known  to  have 
made  no  contributions,  and  of  the  250  cases  in  which  support  was 
Icnown  to  have  been  secured  the  contributions  were  voluntary  in  only 
55.     (See  Table  XII.) 

Table  XII. — Confribulion  of  father,  whether  voluntary  or  by  action  of  court, 
by  tjipe  of  support;  fathers  in  selected  group:  Philadelphia. 


Type  of  support. 


Total . 


No  support 

Pregnancy  or  confinement  expenses  only. . 

Cash  settlement 

Continuing  contributions 

Occasional  contributions 

Father  married  mother 

Parents  living  as  married  or  illegally  mar- 
ried   

Continuing  contributions  and  later  mar- 
riage   

Continuing  contributions  and  living  as 
married,  or  illegally  married 

Pregnancy  expenses  and  other 

Continuing  contributions  and  pregnancy 
expenses 

Contributions,  type  not  reported 

other  contributions 

Not  reported 


Fathers  in  selected  group. 


Total. 


1572 


In  whose 

cases  no 

court 

action 

was 

taken. 


270 


2  316 

3  21 

<20 
i6-79 

6 
■19 

3823 

4 
3 

fi0  64 
1 
5 


214 

»3 

5 

'7 
5 


»12 

2 

2 
"2 


In  whose  cases  court  action 
was  taken. 


Provision 
ordered 
for  child. 


183 


11 

14 

US 

«65 


5  10 

3 
2 

1 

2 

><>58 


No  pro- 
vision 
ordered 
for  child. 


Not 
reported 

as  to 
provision, 


Not 

reported 

as  to 

court 

action. 


2  79 

3 

2 

'7 

1 


f6 


1  Excluding  57  cases  reported  neither  as  to  contribution  nor  as  to  court  action. 

■^  Including  45  cases  pending  Sept.  30,  1917;  also  14  of  alleged  fathers  who  were  discharged  as  not  guilty, 
and  7  of  others  discharged  because  of  insufficiency  of  evidence  or  for  other  reasons, 
s  Including  1  case  in  which  the  parents  later  niarried. 

*  Including  I  case  in  which  pregnancy  expenses  were  also  paid. 
^  Including  1  case  in  which  other  contributions  were  made. 

s  Including  1  case  in  which  other  contributions  were  made,  and  2  cases  in  which  fathers  made  occa- 
lional  contributions  before  court  order. 

'  Including  1  case  in  which  parents  married  after  close  of  period. 
8  IncUuling  1  case  in  which  father  made  a  lump-sum  pajTiient  of  $30. 

•  Including  1  case  in  which  occasional  contributions  were  made. 

"  Including  1  case  in  which  parents  were  later  married,  and  3  cases  in  which  other  expenses  were  paid. 
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Court  acfion  was  taken  in  the  cases  of  299  fathers,  or  53  per  cent 
of  the  569  reported  in  this  matter.  Some  provision  was  ordered 
for  the  child  in  183  cases,  or  over  three-fifths  of  those  brought  into 
court;  no  contributions  from  the  father  had  been  reported  in  11 
of  these.  Forty-five  cases  (15  per  cent)  were  still  pending  at  the 
close  of  care.  In  56  cases,  or  nearly  one-fifth,  action  was  closed 
without  provision  for  the  following  reasons :  In  20  cases  the  where- 
abouts of  the  father  was  unknown,  in  4  the  child  died,  in  4  there 
was  a  warrant  only,  in  2  the  father  was  discharged  because  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  or  because  he  was  not  in  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion; 5  cases  were  noUe-prossed,  and  14  alleged  fathers  were  dis- 
charged as  not  guilty,  while  7  others  were  dismissed  because  of  in- 
sufficiency of  evidence  or  for  other  reasons.  In  15  cases  no  report 
as  to  provision  was  made. 

Concerning  214  alleged  fathers  it  was  known  that  they  never  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  child,  and  that  no  court  action  was 
taken  against  them.  No  information  was  available  as  to  how  far 
this  was  due  to  inertia,  to  lack  of  complete  evidence,  or  to  the  belief 
of  the  agency  that  it  vras  better  not  to  prosecute. 

In  the  cases  where  support  was  secured,  it  was  too  often  of  a 
meager  type — especially  when  of  a  voluntary  character,  but  fre- 
quently, also,  when  secured  through  court  action.  Twenty-one 
fathers  met  pregnancy  or  confinement  expenses  only,  3  paying  less 
than  $3  and  8  paying  between  $10  and  $50.  Occasional  contributions, 
known  not  to  exceed  $50  in  any  case,  were  made  by  6  fathers. 
Twenty-one  fathers  made  lump-sum  payments,  the  highest  being  for 
$1,000,' the  next  highest  for  $600,  three  others  for  $500,  and  one  for 
$400,  the  lowest  payment  being  for  only  $36.  Continuing  expenses 
were  borne  by  150  fathers,  but  how  many  of  these  failed  to  pay 
regularly  had  not  been  recorded.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  such 
failure  is  frequent.  In  19  other  cases  the  father  and  mother  were 
married,  and  in  23  they  were  living  as  married  or  were  illegally  mar- 
ried, the  father  presumably  making  substantial  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  child.  If  the  expense  of  supporting  a  child  is  esti- 
mated at  the  low  figure  of  $5  a  week,  it  costs  $4,160  to  bring  up  a 
child  to  the  age  of  16  years.  The  mothers  are  not  equipped  to  meet 
this  responsibility;^**  when  the  fathers  fail,  as  now  they  so  gen- 
erally do,  the  burden  of  the  present  dependency  and  of  the  future 
dependency  and  delinquency  resulting  from  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  handicaps  under  which  the  children  suffer,  must  inevitably 
fall  upon  the  community. 

">  For  occupations  and  earnings  of  mothers,  see  pp.  51  £E, 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The  beginning  here  made  in  the  study  of  the  methods  of  dealing 
■with  illegitimacy  in  Philadelphia,  based  on  information  furnished 
by  social  agencies  in  regard  to  cases  of  children  under  2  years  of 
age,  is  limited  by  the  comparatively  brief  period  covered  by  the 
study  and  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  information  available  was  so 
far  from  adequate.  There  is  clearly  need  for  more  complete  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  conditions  accompanying  birth  out  of  wedlock. 
Nevertheless  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  mothers  and 
children  and  the  way  in  which  the  agencies  met  these  needs  suggests 
the  strength  or  weakness  inherent  in  the  various  plans  utilized  and 
indicates  the  need  for  mpre  eflfective  organization  and  cooperation 
and  for  standardization  of  method  in  this  field. 

The  earlier  in  her  pregnancy  the  mother  becomes  known  to  a  social 
agency  the  better  is  the  opportunity  to  see  that  she  has  adequate  pre- 
natal care,  to  make  a  complete  investigation,  to  establish  friendly  re- 
lations before  the  birth  crisis,  and  to  make  a  plan  in  harmony  with  the 
needs  of  both  mother  and  child.  As  a  result  of  early  contact  the  chil- 
dren can  reasonably  be  assured  a  more  constant  environment  and  more 
normal  opportunities.  Of  the  children  included  in  this  study  for 
whom  place  of  birth  was  reported,  96  per  cent  were  born  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  less  than  half  the  mothers  turned  to  the  agencies  for 
assistance  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

An  analysis  of  the  care  given  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  by  the 
different  agencies  reveals  the  fact  that  the  hospital  social-service  de- 
partments and  the  maternity  homes  hold  the  most  strategic  positions, 
since  a  large  number  of  mothers  come  to  them  first  for  assistance. 
The  court  also  has  an  unusually  significant  opportunity.  The  chil- 
dren's agencies  are  less  apt  to  be  appealed  to  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  their  constructive  opportunity  is  therefore  limited. 

It  is  further  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  illegitimate  mothers 
and  their  children  were  not  receiving  the  type  of  case  work  needed — 
i.  e.,  at  least  a  year  of  careful  and  intensive  supervision.  All  types 
of  agencies  seemed  to  close  their  cases  after  only  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  treatment.  Judged  by  careful  case-work  standards, 
the  reasons  given  for  discontinuing  care  often  seem  totally  inade- 
quate. 

Although  a  child  suffers  from  frequent  changes  of  environment,  26 
per  cent  of  the  378  children  reported  on  had  been  in  more  than  two 
different  dispositions,  one  child  having  had  seven  different  homes  in 
the  short  period  covered  by  the  study. 

Since  the  percentages  of  children  reported  as  breast  fed  for  various 
periods  of  time  are  based  upon  those  cared  for  in  the  hospitals  and 
maternity  homes  only,  no  deduction  can  be  made  as  to  the  extent  of 
breast  feeding  among  all  the  children, 
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Practices  as  to  keeping  mother  and  child  together,  and  opinions  as 
to  the  desirability  of  doing  so,  vary  greatly.  The  general  tendency 
in  Philadelphia,  however,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  of  201  babies  6 
months  of  age  or  over  at  the  close  of  care,  153  (76  per  cent)  spent 
the  entire  time  with  their  mothers.  The  largest  number  of  those 
separated  were  taken  away  before  they  were  1  month  old,  although 
it  is  well  known  that  breast  feeding  should  be  continued  for  at  least 
six  months,  whenever  possible.  The  reasons  assigned  for  such  separa- 
tions were  often  inadequate ;  on  the  other  hand,  adequate  reasons  for 
separation  apparently  existed  in  many  cases  in  which  such  a  program 
was  not  carried  out. 

Even  where  the  mother  and  child  were  kept  together,  plans  made 
for  them  often  worked  out  very  unsatisfactorily.  The  most  success- 
ful results  seemed  to  be  secured  when  the  mother  remained  in  her 
own  home  with  the  child.  The  plan  for  the  care  of  the  child  with  the 
mother  in  her  parental  home  can  be  recommended  only  when  the 
grandparents  are  proper  guardians.  The  plan  of  caring  for  the 
child  with  the  mother  at  her  place  of  employment  should  be  used 
only  after  the  most  careful  analysis  of  the  situation.  Relatives'  or 
friends'  homes  seem  to  be  seldom  available.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disposition  of  the  child  with  the  mother  in  a  boarding  home,  though 
difficult  to  carry  out  successfully,  is  a  type  of  procedure  which  seems 
to  oifer  promising  possibilities. 

For  those  children  whom  it  seemed  necessary  to  separate  from  their 
mothers,  placement  in  the  mother's  parental  home  was  apparently 
successful  when  the  grandparents  were  able,  fit,  and  willing  to  under- 
take the  responsibility,  a  condition  found  in  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  cases.  Only  a  small  number  of  children  were  placed  in  insti- 
tutions, in  harmony  with  the  rule  that  an  institution  should  not  be 
used  unless  specialized  care  or  training  is  needed.  Adoptive  homes 
were  utilized  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  Their  final  success  can  be 
measured  only  after  years  of  trial,  for  their  use  involves  many  hidden 
dangers,  and  children  should  be  j^laced  in  them  only  after  most  care- 
ful investigation.  The  boarding  or  free  home  has  been  shown  by 
experience  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  solutions  and  its  use 
offers  possibilities  which  should  be  developed  further;  while  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  found  desirable  to  separate  mother  and  child,  the 
father's  parental  home  offers  another  possible  solution  which  may  be 
increa-singly  used. 

More  than  half  (316)  the  572  fathers  reported  as  to  contribution 
gave  nothing  toward  the  child's  support,  and  55  made  voluntary  con- 
tributions. In  only  299  cases  was  court  action  Imown  to  have  been 
initiated,  and  provision  for  the  child  was  ordered  in  only  183; 
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however,  45  cases  were  still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
the  study.  In  many  cases  the  support  given  Avas  pitifully  meager  in 
amount.  The  fathers  of  the  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1916  Avere  meeting  only  a  small  part  of  their  obligations. 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  judged  by  the  standards  they 
themselves  have  formulated,  Philadelphia  agencies  were  giving  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock  a  poor  qualitj^  of  care.  In  very  few 
agencies  was  careful,  intensive  case  Avork  over  long  periods  of  time 
being  carried  on  as  generally  as  it  should  be.  Intensive  work  Avould 
lead  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  individualization  than  is  possible  in 
a  superficial  type  of  Avork.  MorooAcr,  a  study  and  comparison  of 
types  of  treatment  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  means  of 
the  statistical  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  significant  case  records. 
The  role  of  the  father  in  the  care  of  the  child,  in  particular,  needs 
careful  study. 


CHAPTER  VI.  SOME  NEXT  STEPS  IN  THE  WORK  FOR 
UNMARRIED  MOTHERS. 

This  study  not  only  brought  togetlier  a  considerable  body  of 
information  as  a  basis  for  analysis  but  also  aroused  a  general  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  the  formation  of  new  and  better  standards  of 
case  work.  By  the  year  1920-21  a  certain  amount  of  communal 
thinking  had  developed  through  regular  monthly  case  conferences 
and  through  the  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  by  a  study  group 
which  met  regularly  throughout  one  winter.  Finally,  in  an  effort 
to  formulate  conclusions  based  on  its  five  years'  work,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  problem  might  be  carefully  thought  out  from  all  angles, 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood  suggested  the  formation 
of  a  committee  representing  the  Philadelphia  Intake  Committee, 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  department  of  mothers  with  children  of  the  Philadelphia 
Children's  Bureau,  and  a  number  of  other  leading  social  agencies 
which  were  serving  the  illegitimate  family.  Of  this  committee  the 
executive  of  the  children's  bureau  was  made  chairman. 

The  program  evolved  by  this  committee,  entitled  "  Some  next  steps 
in  the  handling  of  work  for  unmarried  mothers,"  includes  revisions 
suggested  by  the  conference  on  parenthood  and  the  intake  committee. 

The  committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee 
to  draw  up  a  set  of  standards  on  case  work  with  the  illegitimate 
family.  In  order  to  learn  the  present  practice  in  case  work  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  the  25  agencies  most  closely  in  touch  with  the 
problem  of  illegitimacy.  With  the  generous  aid  of  the  subcx^mmittee 
in  revision  certain  standards  were  tentatively  formulated  and  then 
submitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood,  the  Phila- 
delphia Intake  Committee,  the  Boston  Conference  on  Illegitimacy, 
and  the  Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  both  at  its  spring 
meeting  and  at  its  meeting  in  connection  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  The  "  General  Standards  of  Case  Work  with 
the  Illegitimate  Family  "  presented  in  this  chapter  was  the  result. 

Real  differences  of  opinion  were  found  to  exist  as  to  the  proper 
role  of  the  hospital  social-service  departments  in  dealing  with  the 
problem.  The  president  of  the  Hospital  Social  Service  Association, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  conference  on  parenthood,  was  asked 
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to  organize  a  committee  representing  both  organizations,  to  reach 
conchisions  in  this  field. 

The  conchisions  regarding  maternity  homes  were  based  upon  a 
conference  of  representatives  from  these  institutions  and  upon  sev- 
eral individual  conferences  of  the  writer  with  workers  in  this  field. 

The  value  of  these  standards  and  conclusions  must,  of  course,  be 
tested  by  their  application  in  careful  case-work  practice.  Their 
texts,  as  reported  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Parenthood, 
follow. 

REPORTS  ON  STANDARDS  BY  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA CONFERENCE  ON  PARENTHOOD.' 

GENERAL  STANDARDS   OF  CASE  WORK   WITH  THE   ILLEGITIMATE   FAMILY. 

I.  Illegitimacy  as  a  family  problem. 

Biologically  the  unmarried  mother  and  father  and  their  child  con- 
stitute a  family  group  and  as  such  present  a  family  problem.  Social 
case  work  with  unmarried  parents  and  their  children  involves  an 
openminded  and  sj^mpathetic  approach  to  the  parents,  not  as  delin- 
quents needing  punishment  but  as  socially  maladjusted  individuals. 
This  does  not  imply  that  discipline  may  not  sometimes  be  needed  as 
part  of  the  social  treatment  of  a  particular  case  problem,  but 
emphasis  should  be  on  future  self-development  and  particularly  on 
responsibilit}^  for  parenthood. 

II.  Social  information. 

(a)  Social  and  personal  information  in  regard  to  the  father, 
mother,  and  child  should  be  secured  from  all  available  sources.  In 
obtaining  information,  the  confidence  of  the  mother  should  not  be 
violated. 

(&)  When  a  psychological  examination  of  the  mother  seems  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  made  at  a  time  when  she  is  in  as  normal  physical 
and  mental  condition  as  possible  and  not  suffering  from  unusual 
emotional  or  physical  strain. 

III.  Records. 

A  full  record  of  the  social  case  history  should  be  kept.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  at  least  a  face  sheet  giving  information  in  regard  to 
the  woman  and  her  family,  and  the  man  and  his  family,  followed  by 
chronological  entries  showing  additional  facts  gleaned  by  the  inves- 
tigation and  the  results  of  the  follow-up  work.  The  use  of  the 
Confidential  Excliange  (or  the  Social  Service  Exchange)  should  be 
a  routine  procedure  with  each  agency. 

IV.  Supervision. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  same  worker  should  carry  the  indi- 
vidual case  through  to  its  completion.  The  number  of  mothers  that 
a  given  worker  can  handle  adequately  varies  somewhat  according  to 

•These  reports  were  presented  and  considered  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1921,  and 
were  tentatively  adopted  in  June  of  that  year. 
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the  tyjpe  of  agency,  but  the  best  practice  among  agencies  doing 
intensive  case  work  is  for  one  worker  to  supervise  not  more  than  30 
to  40  mothers. 

V.  Physical  care. 

{a)  There  should  be  a  complete  physical  examination,  at  least  3 
months  prior  to  confinement.  The  ideal  plan  would  be  for  the 
mother  to  come  under  the  physician's  care  just  as  soon  as  pregnancy 
is  known.  Prenatal  care  shouhl  continue  throughout  the  remainder 
of  pre^ancy. 

{b)  Postnatal  care  should  include  from  4  to  G  weeks  of  rest,  and 
a  longer  period  of  convalescence  whenever  complications  occur. 

(c)  The  mother  should  be  urged  to  nurse  her  child,  and,  where 
necessary,  some  plan  should  be  provided  for  the  mother's  support 
during  this  period. 

(d)  There  should  be  reexamination  of  mother  and  child  in  each 
instance  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  family. 

(e)  When  venereal  or  other  transmissible  diseases  are  evidenced 
or  suspected,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  tlie  fathers  should  be 
examined. 

VI.  Social  treatment. 

1.  General  i)lans  for  tlm  mother  and  cliild. —  (a)  It  is  best  to  keep 
the  mother  and  child  together  unless"  the  field  of  work  for  -which  the 
mother  is  equipped  does  not  permit  of  the  child  being  wdtli  her,  or 
if  the  mother  is  by  reason  of  age  or  mental  condition  unable  to  care 
properly  for  the  child,  or  if  any  other  circumstances  render  her  an 
improper  guardian. 

\h)  Employment  should  be  found  for  the  mother  at  the  type  of 
work  for  which  she  shows  aptitude  and  has  had  training.  If  she  lacks 
training  and  shows  ability,  an  eti'ort  should  be  made  to  give  her 
opportunity  for  education. 

(c)  The  foregoing  rule  applies  especially  in  regard  to  domestic 
service;  i.  e.,  the  mother  should  be  placed  at  domestic  service  only 
when  her  ability  and  training  seem  to  indicate  success  in  this  w^ork, 
and  in  addition  an  employer  should  be  found  who  Avill  cooperate  in 
plans  for  the  mother's  welfare  and  who  will  guarantee  her  adequate 
time  for  the  proper  care  of  her  child. 

{d)  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  adequate  and  supervised 
recreation  for  the  mother.  This  should  include  contacts  with  an 
organized  group  which  will  take  a  large  measure  of  interest  in  the 
social  life  and  activity  of  the  mother. 

2.  Court  action. —  («)  The  agencies  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that 
paternity  should  be  established  and  support  secured  wnthin  statutory 
limits  wiienever  the  mother  can  be  persuaded  to  take  court  action  and 
whenever  paternity  is  not  too  doubtful.  When  the  latter  is  the  case, 
the  agencies  should  not  urge  the  woman  to  take  her  case  to  court. 

ih)  Settlements  outside  of  court  should  be  based  upon  written 
acknowledgment  of  paternity  and  an  adequate  financial  payment. 

3.  Supervision. — Supervision  includes  both  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  mother's  behavior  and  environment  and  some  control  over 
both.    The  period  of  supervision  may  vary  with  the  type  of  agency, 
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some  supervising  for  years,  others  (such  as  the  hospital  social-service 
departments)  for  a  few  months  only.  For  the  most  successful  treat- 
ment at  least  a  year  of  supervision  seems  to  be  necessary.  It  is  agreed 
that  supervision  by  home  visits  is  most  successful. 

4.  MarruHje. — ISIarriage  should  be  encouraged  only  when  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  mother,  child,  and  father. 

5.  Referring  -  cases. — AVhenever  possible,  the  record  of  a  case  re- 
ferred for  a  special  service  should  be  read  by  the  receiving  agency, 
and  a  consultation  of  the  workers  should  take  place. 

{).  'Transfer. —  {a)  Where  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  a 
case  is  to  be  transferred,  this  should  be  done  promptly  so  that  the 
first  important  contacts  may  be  made  by  the  worker  who  is  to  have 
the  long-time  supervision  oi  the  case. 

{h)  The  record  of  a  transferred  case  should  be  read  by  the  receiv- 
ing agency,  and  there  should  be  a  consultation  of  the  workers  and 
a  joint  visit. 

7.  Adoptions. — The  whole  question  of  adoptions  in  relation  to  the 
children  of  unmarried  parents  should  receive  most  careful  study.  No 
matter  how  great  the  social  pressure,  no  child  should  be  adopted  un- 
less the  social,  medical,  and  mental  findings  indicate  that  tliis  action 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  child,  the  parents,  and  the  foster 
parents. 

REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MATERNITY  HOMES. 

1.  Maternity  homes  have  unusual  opportunities  to  do  important 
social  work  in  the  field  of  illegitimacy.  The  spirit  underlying  their 
work  should  not  be  that  of  the  reformatory  or  penal  institutions. 
Maternity  homes  should  aim  as  nearly  as  possible  to  approximate  the 
normal  life  of  the  outside  community.  Self-government  amongst  the 
mothers  and  expectant  mothers  should  be  tried  whenever  possible. 
The  principles  of  good  social  case  work  should  be  applied  to  every 
phase  of  the  work.  The  executive  head  of  each  maternity  home 
should  have  thorough  social  case  Avork  training.  It  Avould  be  doubly 
valuable  if  she  could  combine  the  experiences  of  the  trained  nurse 
with  those  of  the  trained  social  worker. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  a  mother  for  care  and  social  treatment  should 
invoh'e  in  each  instance  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  available 
sources  of  information  concerning  her  life  and  abilities.  The  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  should  be  supplemented  by  an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  the  girl  during  the  time  she  is  in  the  home.  Only  in  rare 
instances  should  the  confidence  of  the  mother  be  revealed  to  others. 

3.  A  careful  medical  examination  should  he  made  of  each  mother, 
including  an  examination  for  the  presence  of  venereal  diseases. 
Psychological  examinations  should  be  matters  of  routine  procedure, 
so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

4.  The  social  treatment  of  the  maternity  homes  should  be  uniform 
for  all  mothers.  Abilit}^  or  inability  to  make  adequate  financial  pay- 
ment for  the  services  rendered  should  not  lead  to  the  granting  or 
withholding  of  special  privileges. 

-  For  definitions  of  terms  "  refer "  and  "  transfer "  as  here  used,  see  Wallerstein. 
Helen  C,  The  Functional  Relations  of  Fifteon  Case  Working  Agencies  and  the  Report  of 
the  Philadelphia  Intake  Committee,  Bureau  for  Social  Research,  Seybert  Institution, 
Philadelphia,  1919,  p.  yil. 
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5.  Inquiries  should  be  made  concerning  all  applicants  through  the 
Social  Service  Exchange.  Careful  records  with  full  medical  and 
social  information  should  be  made  for  all  mothers. 

6.  Every  mother  should  receive  training  in  the  care  of  her  child, 
this  training  to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  nurse. 

7.  Domestic  science  should  be  taught  to  those  mothers  who  wish  or 
can  be  persuaded  to  take  such  training.  When  a  mother  shows  spe- 
cial ability,  training  in  subjects  other  than  domestic  science  should 
be  provided,  and  upon  leaving  she  shoulil  be  helped  to  find  that  work 
for  which  she  is  best  suited. 

8.  Careful  follow-up  work  and  friendly  supervision  should  be 
carried  on  as  long  as  the  mother  seems  to  need  it. 

9.  The  recreational  needs  of  the  mothers  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  developed  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  worker. 

10.  Because  of  the  primary  importance  of  good  health  to  the 
mothers  and  their  babies,  the  medical  work  of  each  maternity  home 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  physician,  who  should 
work  in  consultation  with  a  staff  of  expert  consultants.  Confine- 
ment care  should  preferably  be  given  in  regular  hospitals. 

REPORT   OF   HOSPITAL   SOCIAL   SERVICE   COMMITTEE   ON   STANDARDS. 

Physical  treatment. 

Twenty-three  out  of  30  hospitals  in  Philadelphia  having  a  mater- 
nity service  receive  the  unmarried  pregnant  woman.  Approximately 
700  cases  were  cared  for  during  the  year.  Prenatal  care  is  given  in 
15  hospitals,  postnatal  in  9,  and  convalescent  care  where  necessary  in 
7.  The  hospitals  not  giving  prenatal  care  have  a  small  maternity 
service,  and  the  number  of  unmarried  cases  is  negligible.  Two 
weeks'  maternity  care  is  the  average  time  in  a  general  hospital.  In 
15  hospitals  venereal  disease  disqualifies  the  applicant;  in  10  a  second 
pregnancy  is  not  admitted.  Routine  Wassermanns  are  taken  in  14 
hospitals.  In  1  a  routine  mental  examination  is  given  to  all  un- 
married pregnant  women.  This  will  also  be  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
natal clinic  at  the  Philadelphia  General,  the  hospital  with  the  largest 
intake.  Rates  of  admission  are  not  uniform,  but  in  general  a  liberal 
policy  prevails.  As  far  as  physical  treatment  goes,  it  appears  that 
while  the  number  of  maternity  beds  available  may  not  be  adequate, 
the  quality  of  the  medical  service  would  be  accepted  by  the  committee 
on  standards. 

Social  treatment. 

In  10  hospitals  there  is  a  social  worker  for  the  maternity  service, 
in  4  no  worker  for  this  service,  and  in  9  no  worker  at  all.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  3  maternity  hospitals  2  have  no  social  worker, 
while  in  the  third  it  is  not  well  established.  Those  in  authority  feel 
that  any  interest  taken  by  agencies  places  a  stigma  on  the  patient. 
The  committee  received  unanimous  support  in  rejecting  child-placing 
as  a  part  of  the  function  of  a  hospital  social  service.  That  coordi- 
nated work  of  this  kind  is  a  pressing  need  in  Philadelphia  is  strongly 
felt. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  a  big  factor  in  the  social  rehabilita- 
tion of  this  group  is  the  contact  made  in  the  hospital.  On  the  medi- 
cal side,  a  critical  situation  is  met  on  a  common  human  ground.    The 
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social  worker  has  a  natural  approach  through  which  to  learn  the 
backf^round  of  heritage  and  environment,  the  mental  capabilities — in 
short,  the  whole  make-up  of  the  girl's  character.  In  other  words,  the 
social  worker  in  the  hospital  sliould  be  able  to  make  a  social  diagnosis 
and  by  her  contact  influence  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  prognosis. 

A  general  hospital  does  not  carry  chronic,  incurable  cases.  Through 
its  social-service  department,  it  makes  the  best  disposition  possible. 
In  many  cases  some  form  of  institutional  care  is  necessary.  In  all 
such  cases,  responsibility  for  care  must  be  fixed  outside  the  hospital 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  policy  would  be  followed  in  the 
unmarried-mother  group  when  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition long  guardianship  would  be  required.  For  the  group  of  cases 
referred  by  outside  agencies,  the  policy  of  the  social-service  depart- 
ment should  be  to  act  in  a  steering  capacity.  For  a  large  number  of 
cases,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  social-service  department  has 
a  definite  responsibility.     These  include  cases : 

(a)  Where  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  mother  and  baby  in 
the  parental  home  or  with  relatives. 

(h)   Where  marriage  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

(c)  Where  readjustment  can  be  made  through  the  employment 
of  the  mother,  either  taking  the  baby  with  her  or  leaving  the  baby 
with  responsible  relatives. 

That  work  with  unmarried  mothers  calls  for  the  most  intensive 
and  difficult  case- work  adjustment  was  fully  recognized  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  departments,  undermanned  as  they  are,  are  not  equipped 
to  render  such  service.  Failure  to  do  so  in  some  cases  may  be  tragic. 
In  all  cases  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  need  with  genuine 
understanding  in  case-work  methods  is  to  be  deplored. 

Social-service  departments  are  finding  their  way  slowly  and 
painfully  from  an  old-established  ideal  of  physical  care  to  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  social  care  of  their  patients. 

While  the  committee  can  not  report  that  at  present  the  need  which 
it  feels  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hospital  is  being  met,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  there  is  a  realization  of  this  responsibility  and 
that  in  the  face  of  difficulties  it  is  being  met  in  many  cases. 

REPORT   OF  A   SPECIAL   COMMITTEE   ON  METHODS   OF  HANDLING  WORK   FOR 
UNMARRIED  MOTHERS. 

1.  The  unmarried  mother  is  essentially  and  primarily  a  problem 
for  the  general  family- welfare  agencies,  and  logically  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  social  case-work  study,  diagnosis,  planning,  and  treatment 
should  be  done  by  these  societies,  such  as  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  etc.  Practically  to-day,  how- 
ever, certain  specialized  agencies  in  the  city,  such  as  the  Catholic 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Personal  Service  Bureau,  and  tht  Children's 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  are  treating  the  unmarried  mother  as  a 
family  problem.  They  are  therefore  handling  certain  types  of  gen- 
eral need  amongst  unmarried  mothers  in  the  city  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  handled  by  the  more  general  family  agencies. 

2.  Each  agency  dealing  with  the  unmarried  mother  as  a  general 
family  problem  should  supplement  its  general  case  work  through 
specialized  agencies  providing  the  following  services :  Shelter  before 
confinement,  hospital  care,  postnatal  care,  placement  with  the  baby, 
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separate  placement  of  mother  and  child,  legal  protection  tlrrouorh 
the  courts,  and  vocational  advice  and  guidance.  In  the  interest  of 
unmarried  mothers,  it  will  be  best,  as  our  methods  and  resources 
are  developed,  that  general  case  problems  be  not  referred  to  these 
specialized  agencies, 

3.  The  use  of  the  Joint  Application  Bureau,  as  a  city-veide  center 
providing  for  the  more  accurate  referring  of  applications  and  cases 
between  agencies,  is  urged  for  consideration.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  loose  and  superficial  passing  of  case-work  problems  between 
agencies,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  operates  against  good  case-work 
methods.  This  bureau  can  also  prevent  applications  falling  between 
societies  and  institutions,  such  as  is  happening  at  the  present  time. 
It  can  act  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  unmarried  mother  case- 
work problems. 

4.  A-Vith  the  view  to  extending  the  general  and  special  services 
represented  by  agencies  in  the  conference  to  as  large  a  number  of 
mothers  as  is  possible  through  the  most  economical  and  efficient  use 
of  resources  and  equipment,  it  is  recommended  that  the  fullest  use 
be  made  by  each  agency  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange. 

5.  The  use  of  the  special  foster  care  needed  for  many  unmarried 
mothers  and  their  children  beyond  the  mothers'  immediate  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care  calls  for  the  services  of  those  who  are  experienced 
in  foster-care  work  for  children,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended 
that  these  special  services  be  very  closely  related  to  or  be  part  of  the 
work  of  a  general  child-caring  agency,  the  latter  plan  being  prefer- 
able. 

C).  It  is  recommended  that  the  following  bureaus,  at  present  exist- 
ing or  to  be  organized,  give  the  special  services  to  their  own  groups, 
as  outlined  under  paragraph  5 : 

(a)  Personal  Service  Bureau,  for  Jewish  unmarried  mothers. 

(b)  A  Mothers'  and  Children's  Department  in  the  Catholic 

Children's  Bureau,  for  Roman  Catholic  unmarried 
mothers;  this  department  to  bring  together  all  the 
social  work  done  for  unmarried  mothers  in  this  city  by 
Roman  Catholic  agencies. 

(c)  The   Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia   for  Protestant 

mothers. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  scope  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Women's  Criminal  Division  of  the  Municipal  Court,  as  considered 
and  approved  by  this  conference  some  two  years  ago,  to  meet  con- 
ditions then  existing  and  still  existing,  be  again  approved.  But  as 
other  public  departments  and  certain  private  agencies  are  able  to 
enlarge  and  perfect  their  general  case  work  for  unmarried  mothers, 
the  conference  would  favor  a  modification  of  the  work  of  the  court 
to  the  extent  that,  broadly  speaking,  it  would  be  confined  to  a 
socialized  legal  service  to  unmarried  parents  and  their  children. 
As  the  other  nonlegal  agencies  develop  their  work,  the  court  should 
be  relieved  of  a  considerable  burden  of  general  social  case  work  for 
unmarried  parents. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  needs  of  Philadelphia  unmarried 
mothers  become  a  first  responsibility  on  this  community,  and  that 
when  applications  are  received  from  mothers  whose  homes  are  out- 
side Philadelphia,  they  should  be  considered  with  a  view  to  deter- 
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luinintr  Avlierein  tliis  community  is  beinjj;  taxed  for  services  that  could 
be  (.'({ually  well  i-endered  by  the  communities  from  which  the  motliers 
orifjinally  came.  In  all  instances  where  nonresident  unmarried 
mothers  are  served  by  social  a<^encies  of  Philadelphia  the  social 
case  treatment  should  involve  making  all  necessary  contacts  with 
the  mother's  own  connnunity.  This  general  recommendation  is  not 
to  be  construed,  however,  as  olferinp;  opposition  to  local  social  case- 
work treatment  for  out-of-town  mothers. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  present  licensed  boarding  house 
law  be  amended,  making  it  necessary  for  every  citizen  who  receives  a 
child  under  H  years  of  age  not  related  to  him  for  foster  care  to  be 
licensed,  and  that  all  parties  to  the  transaction — those  who  place  and 
those  who  receive — must  report  this  action  to  a  properly  constituted 
public  official.  The  present  law,  Avhich  considers  only  those  homes 
with  three  or  more  babies,'  ignores  the  large  number  of  babies  now 
receiving  poor  foster  care  in  unlicensed  homes.  It  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  law  should  be  enforced  by  the  department  of  health 
or  the  department  of  welfare,  and  whether  the  age  of  childi-en 
aft'ected  should  ^lot  be  raised  to  5  or  6  years. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  the  period  of  care  in  maternit}^  homes 
be  limited  to  approximately  two  to  three  months  before  and  two 
months  after  confinement,  the  aftercare  in  the  community  to  be 
done  by  the  social  workers  connected  with  the  homes  or  with  the 
general  or  special  agencies  to  which  the  mothers  are  referred. 


CARE  OF  CHILDREN  BORN  OUT  OF  WEDLOCK  IN 

MILWAUKEE. 

CHAPTER  I.  ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS  AND  INFANT 
MORTALITY. 

The  material  for  this  study  of  illegitimate  births  and  the  infant 
mortality  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  was  supplied  by  the  Juve- 
nile Protective  Association  of  Milwaukee.  Practically  all  the  data 
were  secured  from  public  records — namely,  birth  and  death  records 
in  the  register  of  deeds'  office;  adoption  records  of  the  county  court; 
records  of  receipts  and  removals  of  children  at  boarding  homes, 
maternity  hospitals,  and  other  institutions;  and  records  of  bastardy 
cases  from  the  civil  court,  checked  with  the  records  of  the  district 
attorney's  office  and  of  the  county  poor  department,  througli  which 
money  for  the  support  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  paid.  Some  sup- 
plementary information  was  obtained  from  the  schedules  furnished 
by  social  agencies,  upon  which  the  material  presented  in  Chapter  III 
is  based. 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLEGITIMATE   BIRTHS. 

The  total  number  of  registered  illegitimate  births  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  in  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1917  was  793.^  Four 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  births  occurred  in  1916  and  373  in 
1917 — a  decrease  of  11  per  cent  in  1917.  Thirty-one  cases  were  found 
in  which  the  births  of  illegitimate  children  live  born  during  1916 
had  not  been  registered ;  in  1917,  37  such  cases  were  known.  In  1916 
one  unregistered  stillbirth  was  known  to  have  been  illegitimate. 
These  unregistered  births  have  not  been  included  in  this  discussion 
because  so  little  information  was  available  in  regard  to  them.  Eight 
foundlings  born  in  1916  and  13  born  in  1917  were  excluded  because 
of  the  lack  of  information  concerning  their  parentage. 

The  total  number  of  births  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  in  1916  was 
11,369.^  the  420  illegitimate  births  comprising  3.7  per  cent  of  this 
total.    In  1917  there  were  11,555  births,^  the  373  illegitimate  births 

'Chapters  II  and  IV  were  written  by  Loui.<5e  Dniry,  executive  secretary  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  of  Milwaukee.  Chapters  I  and  III  were  written  by  Mary  E. 
Milburn  from  material  gathered  by  Miss  Drury  and  the  Milwaukee  Conference  on  Illegiti- 
macy. 

"  The  figures  published  by  the  commissioner  of  health  are  smaller  and  evidently  do  not 
include  births  to  nonresident  mother.*. 

^  Fortieth  and  Forty-flr.st  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  City  of  Mil- 
waukee. 1916,  p.  94  ;  1917,  p.  83. 
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comprising  3.2  per  cent  of  all.  For  the  two  years  combined  the  total 
number  of  births  was  22,924,  of  which  the  illegitimate  births,  num- 
bering 793,  comprised  3.5  per  cent. 

STILLBIRTHS. 

For  the  two-year  period  1916-17,  the  comparative  percentages  of 
stillbirths  were  4.7  for  illegitimate  and  3.1  for  all  births. 

PLACE  OF  BIRTH. 

Of  the  793  illegitimate  births  in  Milwaukee  in  1916  and  1917,  44.3 
per  cent  occurred  in  maternity  homes  or  hospitals  and  13.4  per  cent 
in  general  hospitals — a  to^al  of  57.7  per  cent;  14.2  per  cent  occurred 
in  four  private  or  commercial  lying-in  hospitals  maintained  by 
midwives.  The  remaining  28.1  per  cent  included  the  births  in  pri- 
vate homes  (the  mother's  own,  her  parents',  a  relative's,  or  a  friend's) 
and  those  for  which  the  place  of  birth  w^as  not  reported;  a  large 
majority  of  the  unreported  group  in  all  probability  occurred  in  such 
homes.  Table  I  shows  that  there  was  no  great  diflference  in  the 
distribution  for  the  two  years  separately. 

T-^BLE  I. — Number  and  per  cent  distribution  of  illegitimate  births,  by  place  of 
birth;  illegitimate  births  in  Milxoaukee,  1916-17. 


Illegitimate  births 
in  1916  and  1917.1 

Illegitimate  births 
in  1916.1 

Illegitimate  births 
in  1917.1 

Place  of  birth. 

\ 
Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total   

793 

100.0 

420 

100.0 

373 

100.0 

106 
351 
113 

223 

13.4 

44.3 
14.2 

28.1 

57 
173 
62 

128 

13.6 
41.2 
14.8 

30.5 

49 
178 
51 

95 

13.1 

47.7 

Private  or  commercial  lying-in  hospital — 
Mother's  own  home,  other  private  home, 

13.7 
25.5 

1  Including  stillbirths. 


Rate. 


INFANT  MORTALITY. 


In  Milwaukee  in  1916  and  1917,  179  infants  born  out  of  wedlock 
died  under  1  year  of  age.  Since  756  illegitimate  live  births  occurred 
in  the  city  during  this  period,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  these 
children  for  the  two-year  period  was  236.8  per  1,000  live  births, 
or  2.3  times  the  rate  for  children  of  legitimate  birth.* 

Age  at  death  and  cause  of  death. 

The  Milwaukee  vital  statistics  give  no  details  in  regard  to  age  at 
death  of  infants,  except  for  the  age  group  of  less  than  1  month. 

*  Percentages  based  on  data  given  in  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Health,  City  of  Milwaukee,  1916  and  1917. 
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The  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  births  for  all  infants  under  1  month 
of  age  from  all  causes  was  48.6  during  the  two-year  period,  51.2  for 
1916  and  46  for  1917;  the  corresponding  rates  for  those  of  illegiti- 
mate birth  were  82,  74.4,  and  90.7.  The  specific  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  first  month  of  life  from  the  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy 
was  33.6  for  all  births  and  45  for  illegitimate  births. 

Twenty-nine,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  179  infant  deaths  were  of  chil- 
dren less  than  1  week  old,  and  24  of  these  were  due  either  to  "  early 
infancy  "  or  to  malformations — the  causes  which  are  most  closely 
connected  Avith  the  mother's  condition  and  care  during  pregnancy  and 
confinement.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  of  children  less 
than  2  weeks  old,  and  a  total  of  over  one-third  were  of  children  less 
than  1  month  old,  over  half  of  whom  died  from  prematurity,  con- 
genital debility,  or  injuries  at  birth.  In  contrast,  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  were  of  children  9  months  of  age  or  over.  The  age  at 
death  and  cause  of  death  are  brought  out  in  Table  11. 

Table  II. — Age  at  death,  by  cause  of  death;  infants  of  illegitimate  birth  who 
died  under  1  year  of  age  in  Milwaukee  in  1916-17. 


Deaths  under  1  year  of  age  of  infants  of  illegitimate  birth. 

Cause  of  death. 

Total. 

Age  at  death. 

Under  1 
week. 

Under  1 
month. 

1 
month. 

2 
months. 

3-5 
months. 

6-S 
months. 

9-11 
months. 

All  causes    

179 

29 

62 

22 

32 

39 

15 

9 

Principal  gastric  and  intesti- 

42 

22 

7 

66 
17 
47 

2 
13 

1 
28 

9 
2 
4 

34 
13 
19 

2 
2 

1 
10 

4 
3 

2 

9 
3 
6 

11 

12 

3 
5 

3 

Principal  respiratory  diseases. 

1 
4 

20 
8 
10 

2 

1 

t 

10 
1 

0 

3 

Causes  peculiar  to  early  in- 

12 

1 

Congenital  debility 

9 

12 

1 

Principal  epidemic  disea.scs- . . 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3' 

4 

6 

3 

2 

The  principal  causes  of  death  reported  for  these  children  are  those 
which  usually  predominate  in  infant  mortality;  to  causes  peculiar 
to  early  infancy  were  attributed  36.9  per  cent  of  the  deaths ;  gastric 
and  intestinal  diseases  caused  23.5  per  cent ;  and  respiratory  diseases 
12.3  per  cent.  One  hundred  and  thirty,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  of 
the  infant  deaths  were  due  to  these  three  causes.  The  specific  infant- 
mortality  rates  for  each  of  these  causes  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  analysis  are  here  shown: 

Children  of 
All  chil-     illegitimate 
dren.  birth. 

Causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy 39. 1  87.  3 

Gastric  and  intestinal  diseii.ses 22. 1  55.  6 

Respiratory  diseases 23.  0  29. 1 
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All  7  deaths  due  to  malformations  were  of  children  less  than  3 
months  of  age.  All  but  2  (who  died  of  syphilis)  of  the  13  children 
who  succumbed  to  epidemic  diseases  were  1  month  of  age  or  over. 
Only  2  deaths  were  due  to  injuries  at  birth;  1  child  lived  only  a  few 
hours,  and  the  other  one  day.  One-half  of  the  64  children  who 
died  because  of  prematurity  or  congenital  debility  survived  the  first 
month  of  life,  but  only  1  of  them  lived  to  be  0  months  of  age. 

The  greatest  relative  difference  between  infant  mortality  rates  in 
Milwaukee,  by  cause  of  death,  for  all  children  and  for  children  of 
illegitimate  birth  is  found  in  the  group  of  deaths  caused  by  gastric 
and  intestinal  diseases,  the  rate  being  two  and  one-half  times  as  high 
for  infants  born  out  of  wedlock  as  for  all  infants.  Thirty-three  of 
the  42  deaths  from  these  diseases  were  of  children  1  month  of  age 
or  over,  23  occurring  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5  months.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  are  largely 
preventable  and  are  most  frequently  caused  by  neglect,  unhygienic 
surroundings,  and  improper  feeding,  especially  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  life.  Many  deaths  in  this  group  were  due  to  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  mother  to  nurse  her  child,  or  to  the  separa- 
tion of  mother  and  child  either  because  it  was  necessary  for  the 
mother  to  secure  employment  or  because,  desiring  to  be  free  of  all 
responsibility,  she  abandoned  the  child  or  placed  him  for  adoption. 

Relatively  two  and  one-fifth  times  as  many  of  the  illegitimate 
children  as  of  all  children  died  from  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy. 
Unfavorable  heredity,  venereal  disease,  and  lack  of  prenatal  care, 
are  some  of  the  factors  responsible  for  early  infancy  deaths,  and 
they  are  of  special  significance  in  explaining  the  deaths  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock.  Twenty  of  the  29  deaths  of  children  under 
1  week  of  age  Avere  from  causes  peculiar  to  early  infancy. 

All  but  one  of  the  22  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  were  caused 
by  pneumonia. 


CHAPTER   II.  PROTECTION   THROUGH    HEALTH   SUPER- 
VISION. 

Because  of  the  seemingly  insurmountable  barriers  in  the  way  of 
giving  adequate  care  to  the  babies  of  unniarrietl  mothers,  their  phy- 
sical needs  have  formerl}'  had  very  little  consideration,  although 
statistics  have  indicated  that  the  death  rate  has  been  two  or  three 
times  as  high  among  such  babies  as  among  children  of  legitimate 
birth.  A  changed  public  attitude  which  considers  the  question  of 
illegitimacy  a  public-health  problem  demands  for  all  babies,  regard- 
less of  social  status,  the  right  to  live  and  be  well.  The  ISIilwaukee 
Department  of  Health  believes  that  no  satisfactory  progress  will,  be 
made  in  lowering  the  infant  mortality  rate  among  these  children  so 
long  as  they  are  separated  into  a  class  by  themselves  and  their  prob- 
lem is  considered  primaril}^  a  moral  one.  It  is  convinced  that  chil- 
dren of  unmarried  mothers,  in  common  with  children  of  legitimate 
birth,  must  be  assured  protection  and  scientific  care  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy. 

Various  studies  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  made  in  recent 
years  by  the  Jiivenile  Protective  Association  of  Milwaukee  have 
brought  to  light  certain  serious  defects  in  the  care  wliich  the  com- 
munity was  giving  them : 

1.  Placing  of  children  for  adoption  hy  midwircs  and  commercial 
lying-in  hospitah: — In  many  cases  the  only  advice  which  an  unmar- 
ried mother  received  concerning  herself  and  her  child  was  given  by 
the  midwife  or  commercial  lying-in  hospital  caring  for  her  at  con- 
finement. Having  been  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  of 
AVisconsin  to  place  children  for  adoption,  these  commercially  inter- 
ested mid  wives  and  hospitals  were  in  the  habit  of  advising  the 
mothers  to  give  up  their  babies,  whom  they  then  advertised  for  adop- 
tion in  the  dailj-  papers  and  placed  in  uninvestigated  and  unsuper- 
vised homes.  For  this  antisocial  solution  of  her  problem  the  mother 
paid  from  $50  to  $125. 

2.  Abandonment  of  children  in  unlicensed  hoarding  homss. — Many 
children  were  boarded  in  unlicensed  and  unsupervised  boarding 
homes.  These  included  babies  brought  from  outside  the  city,  who 
were  received  without  investigation  and  frequently  abandoned  with- 
out any  clue  by  which  the  mother  might  be  located. 

3.  Lack  of  hreast  feeding. — Very  little  effort  was  made,  by  either 
institutions,  organizations,  midwives,  or  boarding  mothers,  to  per- 
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suade  the  unmarried  mothers  to  breast  feed  their  infants,  a  matter 
so  essential  to  the  survival  and  health  of  all  children.  Tiny  babies 
were  often  separated  from  their  mothers  when  only  a  few  days  old. 
In  one  study  it  was  discovered  that  55  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
separated  from  their  mothers;  of  these,  70  per  cent  were  under  a 
month  old  and  85  per  cent  were  under  3  months  old  at  the  time  of 
separation.  The  result  was  a  very  hitjh  death  rate — 17  per  cent  of 
all  the  babies  in  the  group  studied  died  before  they  were  a  year  old. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  and  of  the  statute  which  requires 
that  all  apj)licants  for  placing  children  for  adoption  "  must  in  all 
respects  be  qualified  to  engage  in  the  work  of  finding  homes  for 
children,"  a  vigorous  protest  was  made  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Control  against  licens'ing  midwives  and  commercial  lying-in 
hospitals  to  place  children  for  adoption.  It  was  claimed  that  no 
organization  operating  for  commercial  purposes,  or  having  a  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  placing  of  a  child,  could  be  interested  solely  in 
his  welfare,  and  thus  "  be  qualified  to  engage  in  the  work."  As  a 
result,  on  September  9,  1919,  the  board  of  control  refused  to  continue 
the  licensing  of  such  midwives  and  hospitals  to  place  children  for 
adoption. 

Previous  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Control,  and  as  a  part  of  tlie  general  campaign  for  better  care,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in  1917  which  made 
it  illegal  to  separate  a  mother  from  her  baby  under  6  months  of 
age  without  an  application  to,  and  the  consent  of,  the  juvenile  court 
judge.  The  bill  failed  to  pass.  However,  great  interest  w^as  evoked 
through  the  publicity  given  to  the  conditions  which  prompted  the 
introduction  of  the  bill ;  and  this  was  of  great  assistance  in  securing 
in  Milwaukee,  through  cooperation,  the  practical  results  which  had 
been  sought  in  the  bill. 

In  carr}dng  out  the  program  for  safeguarding  children  who  were 
about  to  be  separated  from  their  mothers  and  placed  to  board,  it  was 
held  that  saving  the  lives  and  health  of  babies  is  a  public-health 
measure,  and  that  the  problem  must  be  attacked  at  the  point  where 
the  separation  of  mother  and  baby  is  made.  Therefore,  the  Mil- 
waukee Health  Department  prescribed,  as  a  first  essential  in  lowering 
the  infant  death  rate,  the  keeping  of  mothers  and  babies  together  for 
at  least  a  three  months'  nursing  period,  wherever  nursing  was  physi- 
cally possible.  This  plan  necessitated  social  investigation,  intensive 
case  work,  and  the  securing  of  adequate  accommodations  for  the 
various  types  of  mothers  and  babies  needing  help.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  State  law  which  places  the  licensing,  supervision,  and  regu- 
lation of  maternity  homes  and  hospitals  and  child-boarding  homes 
under  the  State  board  of  health,  and  requires  that  a  report  of  the 
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receipt  or  removal  of  a  child  be  made  within  24  hours  to  the  local 
health  department,  the  Milwaukee  Health  Department  deputized  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Milwaukee  to  improve  the  child- 
boarding  system  of  the  city  and  to  issue  health  department  permits 
for  the  boarding  of  children.  By  this  act,  in  May,  1919,  the  child- 
saving  campaign  was  definitely  started.  Letters  were  sent  to  all 
boarding  mothers  and  to  children's  institutions,  requesting  them  not 
to  take  children  to  board  without  this  special  permit  for  each  indi- 
vidual child.  At  the  same  time  letters  were  sent  to  all  maternity 
homes  and  lying-in  hospitals,  asking  for  their  cooperation  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  lives  and  health  of  infants  by  having  all  babies 
breast  fed,  whenever  physically  possible,  while  they  were  in  the 
institutions.  Letters  of  the  same  purport  were  sent  to  all  doctors 
doing  obstetrical  work  in  the  city,  directing  them,  whenever  breast 
feeding  seemed  impossible,  to  communicate  with  the  commissioner  of 
health  or  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Milwaukee,  who 
would  assist  in  making  a  plan  for  the  mother  and  baby. 

On  the  ground  that  only  such  boarding  homes  were  legal  as  were 
licensed  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  health  department,  the 
local  newspapers  cooperated  in  the  campaign  by  complying  with  the 
request  not  to  accept  advertisements  either  to  take  or  to  place  children 
to  board,  but  to  refer  to  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee all  who  offered  such  advertisements.  Social  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  were  also  asked  to  refer  to  this  association  all 
applicants  for  boarding  children  and  all  cases  of  mothers  and  nurs- 
ing babies  needing  special  provision. 

The  results  of  these  measures  have  been  gratifying  and  far-reach- 
ing. The  child-placing  organizations,  and  the  doctors  and  other  in- 
dividuals who  formerly  brought  many  babies  a  few  days  old  into  the 
city  to  be  placed  for  adoption,  are  now  required  to  have  permits  to 
board  them  until  they  are  placed  with  adoptive  parents.  Commercial 
lying-in  hospitals  and  maternity  homes,  which  formerly  permitted 
mothers  to  leave  when  their  babies  were  only  10  days  or  2  weeks  old, 
without  any  effort  at  breast  feeding,  must  now  apply  for  a  permit  to 
keep  the  baby  without  the  mother.  This  requirement  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  social  investigation  and  for  finding  a  wa}-  to  keep  the 
mother  and  baby  together,  in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  during  the  three 
months'  nursing  period.  * 

The  boarding  mothers  are  enthusiastic  about  the  permit  plan.  It 
relieves  them  of  the  responsibility — which  they  do  not  like — of  arti- 
ficially feeding  tiny  babies,  and  also  of  the  risk  of  receiving  children 
for  whom  the  payment  of  board  is  not  guaranteed  or  who  may  be 
abandoned  by  their  mothers,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  the  past. 
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The  institutions  and  child-placinj];  oi<ranizations  are  coo]>erating, 
not  in  all  instances  enthusiastically;  but  they  are  beinji^  closely 
watched.  It  would  be  hard  for  an  organization  not  cooperating  to 
explain  satisfactorily  to  the  public  why  it  is  unwillino;  to  make  this 
effort  to  conserve  the  lives  and  health  of  the  infants  for  whom  it  has 
accepted  the  guardianship.  The  child-boarding  homes,  maternity 
hospitals,  and  children's  institutions  are  visited  once  a  week,  once  in 
two  weeks,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  age  of  the  children,  by 
the  nurses  of  the  health  department. 

A  study  of  the  applications  for  separation,  or  for  exemption  from 
the  rule  in  regard  to  breast  feeding  for  three  months,  which  came  to 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Milwaukee  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  new  regime,  shows  tlie  value  of  the  work.  Fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  who  applied  were  not  nursing  their  babies;  a 
number  of  these  babies  were  placed  as  feeding  cases  in  the  Milwaukee 
Infant's  Hospital,  the  Home  Finding  Society  took  the  release  of  two 
and  placed  them  at  once  in  adoptive  homes,  and  two  died.  Sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  would  not,  or  for  physical  reasons  could  not, 
continue  to  nurse  their  children.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  those  who 
had  applied  for  immediate  separation  were  persuaded  to  keep  their 
babies  and  nurse  them,  and  only  9  per  cent  of  this  group  released  the 
children  at  the  end  of  three  months.  This  special  study,  it  must  be 
remembered,  covered  onl}-  those  cases  in  which  the  mother  refused  to, 
or  thought  she  could  not,  nurse  her  baby,  and  leaves  entirely  out  of 
account  all  cases  in  which  breast  feeding  resulted  directly  from  the 
request  of  the  commissioner  of  health  to  doctors,  maternity  homes, 
and  hospitals  for  cooperation  in  carrying  out  this  child -saving 
program. 

To  date  (early  in  1922)  no  serious  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
in  providing  against  separation.  An  increasing  number  of  families 
are  willing  to  take  the  daughter  back  into  the  home  with  her  baby 
for  at  least  the  three  months'  nursing  period;  several  maternity 
homes  which  give  postnatal  care  have  been  persuaded  to  accept 
mothers  and  nursing  babies  for  three  months;  and  several  boarding 
mothers  are  willing  in  return  for  the  services  of  the  mother  to  give 
her  board,  together  with  shelter  for  herself  and  her  child,  in  some 
instances  paying  small  wages  in  addition.  Intensive  work  is  done 
in  each  case,  including  an  effort  to  establiSli  paternity  and  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  child  by  the  father. 

The  appeal  to  the  unmarried  motlier  to  nurse  her  baby  at  least 
for  this  minimum  period  as  a  kind  of  reparation  for  having  brought 
him  into  the  world  so  handicapped  is  an  almost  unfailing  argument. 
Experience  with  these  cases  has  shown  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
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required  to  give  the  baby  a  orood  start  physically  not  only  has  there 
been  opportunity  for  a  thorough  social  investigation  but  the  mother 
has  had  a  chance  to  recover  from  her  physical  and  mental  strain 
and  is  more  capable  of  deciding  what  she  wishes  to  do  for  her  baby 
and  for  her  own  rehabilitation;  thus  a  better  future  is  assured  for 
the  child. 

After  the  plan  had  been  in  successful  operation  for  over  eight 
months,  Doctor  Ruhland.  the  Milwaukee  commissioner  of  health, 
made  the  following  statement :  ^ 

The  fact  that  this  phui  has  lieen  tried  out  in  a  praftioal  way  and  that  it  is 
workinjj;  out  satisfactorily  seems  to  be  the  best  answer  to  those  who  claim  it 
can  not  be  done. 

The  problem  of  ille.^itiniacy  has  too  long,  in  our  judgment,  been  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  unmarried  mother.  The  moral,  .social,  and  legal 
pha.ses  of  the  question  have  determined  in  the  past  and  are  .still  largely  deter- 
mining our  actions. 

The  question  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  cliild  l»orn  out  of  wedlock  has  not 
in  our  judgment  receis'ed  fair  and  adequate  consideration.  Under  the  impulse 
of  protecting  tlie  unniarricd  motiier  and  her  family  from  stigma  the  child 
unquestionably  has  been  sacrificed  a  great  many  times. 

The  common  practice  of  sei)aratiiig  the  mother  and  tlie  illegitimate  child 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  turning  the  child  over  to  a  baby  farm  or 
placing  it  out  for  adoi)tion  seems  to  us  no  longer  humane  or  justifiable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  unfortunate  and  innocent  children  are  largely 
sacrificed  thereby.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  children  l)orn  out  of  wed- 
lock and  turned  over  to  institutional  care  have  in  some  instances  a  mortality 
from  8-j  to  (5<)  per  cent  within  the  first  year  and  that  those  who  survive  are 
seriously  handicapped  in  health.  It  is  also  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
child  who  is  nur.sed  by  its  mother  not  only  has  a  proi)orli(mately  greater  chance 
at  life  but  an  equally  better  chance  at  health. 

Under  these  circumstances  if  does  not  seem  justitied.  therefore,  that  the 
claim  for  consideration  for  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  family  should 
receive  prior  consideration  over  the  rights  of  the  child. 

During  the  year  from  October  1.  1020,  tp  September  ;50,  1921, 
171  unniairied  mothers  came  to  tlie  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
of  Milwaukee  for  advice  and  help  in  working  out  plans  for  them- 
selves and  their  babies.  There  has  l)een  greater  opportunity  for 
service  than  ever  before,  because  the  girls  are  being  reached  earlier — 
before  they  have  been  urged  to  give  up  their  babies  or,  discouraged 
by  the  economic  and  social  struggle,  have  irrevocably  decided  that 
they  are  not  able  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  their 
children.  Of  all  the  children  whose  mothers  applied  to  the  associa- 
tion between  the  years  1914  and  1920.  one-half  were  under  3  months 
of  age  at  the  time  of  first  contact.  During  the  year  1920-21  three- 
fourths  were  under  3  months,  and  one-fourth  were  unborn. 

The  ruling  of  the  Milwaukee  Health  Department,  made  in  1919, 
with  reference  to  a  minimum  nursing  period  of  three  months,  has 

•The  Crusader,  Motherhood  Number,  Vol.  IX   (May,  1920),   p.  21. 
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gradually  become  better  understood,  and  doctors  and  lawyers  as 
well  as  the  social  agencies  are  cooperating  to  assure  this  birthright 
to  the  baby.  Of  the  mothers  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  year  1920-21,  68  per  cent  breast  fed  their  babies  three 
months  or  more,  and  21  per  cent  had  doctors'  certificates  stating  that 
they  were  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  nurse  their  babies,  leaving 
only  11  per  cent  whose  reason  for  failure  to  give  their  children  this 
advantage  was  unwillingness  to  make  the  necessary  personal  sacrifice. 

One  unmarried  mother,  because  no  other  plan  was  offered  to  her, 
permanently  released  her  13-days-old  baby  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor.  A  week  later,  realizing  what  she  had  done  and  heart- 
broken to  be  parted  from  ^er  baby,  she  appealed  to  the  association 
for  help.  Communication  with  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  the  child  had  been  committed  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  baby  weighed  only  4  pounds  and  had  very  little  chance  of  living. 
The  child  was  returned  to  the  mother,  under  supervision.  The 
mother  nursed  her  baby  for  three  months,  and  at  the  age  of  7 
months  the  child  weighed  22  pounds. 

While  the  outlook  is  hopeful  for  work  with  the  unmarried  mother 
who  is  a  first  offender,  the  problem  of  repeaters  is  more  difficult. 
One-fifth  of  the  unmarried  mothers  who  came  to  the  association 
during  the  year  1920-21  had,  according  to  their  own  statements, 
borne  more  than  one  child  out  of  wedlock.  It  is  these  girls  who 
have  been  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  their  first  babies  who 
resent  all  intercession  for  the  child,  and  whose  motives  are  stubbornly 
selfish. 

No  plan  for  the  physical  care  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
will  ever  be  100  per  cent  perfect.  A  three  months'  nursing  period 
is,  of  course,  inadequate.  It  was  adopted  in  the  belief  that  a  con- 
servative requirement,  which  does  not  create  opposition  and  which 
can  be  slowly  and  tactfully  enforced  through  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, will  in  the  end  bring  the  best  results.  By  using  this  method, 
it  may  be  expected  that  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem — doctors,  nurses,  maternity  hospitals,  child-placing 
organizations,  institutions,  and  the  general  public — will  eventually 
awake  to  a  realization  that  the  old  method,  with  its  secrecy  and  its 
idea  of  protecting  the  mother  by  relieving  her  of  all  responsibilities 
for  her  child,  not  only  was  bad  for  the  mother,  but  failed  in  the  more 
important  function  of  saving  and  protecting  the  life  of  the  baby. 


CHAPTER  III.  A  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN  OF  ILLEGITIMATE 
BIRTH  UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  AGENCIES  AND  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

SCOPE  OF  STUDY. 

A  cooperative  study  in  Milwaukee  County  was  conducted,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  by  a  sub- 
committee on  illegitimacy  of  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
of  Milwaukee  with  the  cooperation  of  all  local  agencies  dealing  to 
any  considerable  extent  with  the  problem.  These  included  two 
maternity  homes,  three  hospitals  with  social-service  departments, 
two  infant-welfare  associations  giving  nursing  care  in  the  home, 
two  child-caring  agencies,  a  family-care  agency,  the  juvenile  court, 
and  four  private  lying-in  hospitals  which  were  licensed  by  the  State 
board  of  control  to  place  children  for  adoption.  Material  for  the 
schedules  of  the  private  lying-in  hospitals  was  secured  from  public 
records  and  from  reports  by  the  persons  who  were  conducting  these 
institutions.  A  total  of  889  cases  involving  children  born  out  of 
wedlock  were  reported  as  handled  by  these  agencies  during  the 
12-month  period  between  October  1,  1916,  and  September  30,  1917, 
Obviously,  many  of  these  were  duplicates.  The  number  of  different 
children  for  whom  schedules  were  received  by  the  committee  was 
272.  Only  those  children  were  included  who  were  less  than  1  year 
of  age  at  the  beginning  and  at  least  6  months  of  age  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  and  who  had  been  under  care  for  at  least  three  days. 

AGENCY  CARE  AVAILABLE. 

Maternity  homes  and  hospitals. 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  three  private  maternity 
homes,  one  being  also  an  infants'  asylum.  Two  of  these  institutions 
were  nonsectarian,  and  were  supported  by  funds  from  the  Central- 
ized Budget  of  Philanthropies  of  Milwaukee.  All  gave  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care,  and  two  of  them  sometimes  placed  mothers  and 
their  babies.  During  the  year  1917  there  were  131  illegitimate  births 
in  these  three  institutions.  The  Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  an 
institution  supported  by  public  funds,  reported  27  illegitimate  births 
during  the  same  year,  and  the  Milwaukee  Maternity  Hospital,  one 
of  those  financed  from  the  centralized  budget,  reported  44.    These 
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two  hospitals  had  social-service  departments  which  did  a  consider- 
able amount  of  constructive  work  in  such  cases.  All  the  institutions 
named  except  the  county  hospital  were  licensed  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Control  to  place  children  for  adoption.  Seven  other 
hospitals,  sectarian  and  private,  not  one  having  a  social-service  de- 
partment, reported  a  total  of  34  illegitimate  births  for  the  year.  In 
addition,  a  children's  hospital  and  an  infants'  hospital,  supported 
bv  funds  from  the  centralized  budget,  one  with  a  social-service  de- 
partment, gave  care  to  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  During  the 
year  of  the  study  22  schedules  were  received  from  one  of  these,  while 
there  was  no  report  as  to  cases  of  illegitimacy  from  the  other. 

Lying-in  homes. 

During  the  same  period  four  commercial  private  lying-in  homes 
were  conducted  by  midwives.  Of  tliese,  two  reported  for  the  year 
17  illegitimate  maternity  cases  each,  one  reported  20,  and  one  re- 
]X)rted  3.  Until  1919  all  these  homes  were  licensed  to  place  babies 
for  adoption,  but  in  that  year  their  licenses  were  revoked  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  tlie  State  law  governing  adoptions 
to  grant  this  power  to  a  person  or  institution  with  a  financial  interest 
in  the  placing  of  the  child. 

Medical  and  nursing  care. 

Medical  care  and  health  supervision  were  given,  both  in  the  home 
and  at  free  clinics,  by  the  child-welfare  division  of  the  Milwaukee 
Health  Department,  which  also  supervised  health  conditions  in 
private  institutions.  During  1917  the  division  gave  aid  in  351  cases 
of  birth  out  of  wedlock,  this  being  4  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  with  which  it  dealt.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
Milwaukee,  supported  from  the  centralized  budget,  which  provided 
nursing  care  in  maternity  and  other  cases,  reported  eight  cases  of 
illegitimate  maternity  for  the  year. 

Children's  institutions. 

Temporary  institutional  care  was  given  to  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children  by  the  Milwaukee  County  Home  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, which  also  placed  children  in  free  homes  or  for  adoption. 
During  1917  it  received  39  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  this  number 
constituting  5  per  cent  of  all  children  it  received  during  the  j'ear. 
The  Wisconsin  State  Public  School,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  received  children  for  permanent  commitment  and  also  placed 
them  for  adoption  or  in  boarding  or  free  homes.  This  institution 
and  a  sectarian  institution  caring  for  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
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dren  made  no  report  as  to  tlie  number  of  children  cared  for.  The 
infants'  asyhim  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  maternity  homes 
reported  30  children  born  out  of  wedlock  undei-  care  in  1917. 

Child-caring  and  protective  agencies. 

In  addition  to  tiie  a«>encies  already  noted  as  placing  children  in 
family  homes,  usually  for  adoption,  a  children's  home-tinding  society 
under  piivate  control,  ha\ing  its  main  office  in  Milwaukee  but  doing 
state-wide  woik,  reported  09  children  of  illegitimate  birth  placed  for 
adoption  from  ^lilwaukee  during  the  year,  this  group  comprising 
over  half  the  Milwaukee  children  placed  by  the  society  during  that 
period. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Milwaukee,  also  financed 
through  the  centralized  budget,  paid  special  attention  to  aiding 
mothers  in  securing  support  for  their  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 
During  tlv?  year  it  handled  77  illegitimacy  cases,  which  formed  nearly 
a  fourth  of  all  its  cases,  its  main  work  being  with  neglected  children. 
A  "  case  ''  represented  a  family. 

The  problem  of  illegitimacy  sometimes  entered  into  the  work  of 
the  Associated  ('harities,  but  the  number  of  its  illegitimacy  cases  was 
not  reported, 

THE  CHILD'S  PARENTS. 

The  inquiry  was  intended  primarily  to  bring  out  facts  relating  to 
the  provision  for  both  the  immediate  and  the  permanent  care  of  the 
child  by  the  mother  and  whether  by  public  or  private  agencies.  It  is 
from  information  concerning  the  moral,  mental,  physical,  and  eco- 
nomic ability  of  the  parents  to  make  the  necessary  provision  without 
outside  assistance  that  the  most  reliable  conclusions  can  be  reached 
as  to  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  problems  of  dependency  connected 
with  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Nativity,  residence,  and  age. 

Although  the  children  were  all  cared  for  by  local  agencies  in  Mil- 
waukee County,  over  one-third  of  the  mothers  were  neither  natives 
nor  residents  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  their  application  to  the 
agencies. 

Nativity. — The  birthplace  of  the  mother  was  reported  in  243  of  the 
271  cases,^  and  that  of  the  father  in  only  144.  In  all  but  2  of  t)ie  cases 
in  which  the  nativity  of  the  father  was  reported  the  nativity  of  the 
mother  was  also  known.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and  19  per 
cent  of  the  fathers  reported  were  born  in  foreign  countries.     In  111 


1  The  number  of  motbeis  was  271,  1  mother  having  borne  twins. 
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cases  both  parents  were  native  born,  and  in  13  cases  both  were  foreign 
born;  in  18  cases  one  parent  was  native  and  the  other  foreign  born; 
in  32  cases  the  nativity  of  neither  was  reported. 

Residence. — For  the  purpose  of  this  study  all  mothers  who  had 
been  in  the  county  for  six  months  or  more  were  considered  residents, 
unless  it  was  evident  that  they  had  come  to  it  merely  because  of  preg- 
nancy. The  residence  at  the  time  of  application  was  reported  for 
257  mothers.  Three-fifths  of  this  number  (155  mothers)  were  resi- 
dents of  Milwaukee  County,  of  whom  67  had  been  bom  there,  38  else- 
where in  Wisconsin,  13  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  28  in 
foreign  countries,  while  for  14  the  place  of  birth  was  not  reported. 
Of  the  two-fifths,  or  102^  who  were  not  residents  of  Milwaukee 
County,  3  were  born  there,  66  were  born  elsewhere  in  Wisconsin,  13 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  4  in  foreign  countries,  while  the 
birthplace  of  16  was  unknown.  In  some  instances  these  mothers 
applied  for  shelter  or  for  confinement  care  immediately  upon  arrival  in 
the  city,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  others  came  either  to  con- 
ceal their  condition  from  relatives  or  friends  or  to  secure  confinement 
or  other  institutional  or  agency  care  for  themselves  or  their  children. 
A  number  of  mothers  whose  residence  was  outside  Milwaukee  County 
never  came  to  the  county,  but  applied  to  a  child-placing  society  for 
homes  for  their  children,  who  were  in  most  cases  less  than  a  month 
old. 

Age. — The  mothers  were,  as  a  rule,  considerably  younger  than  the 
fathers.  Ages  were  reported  for  all  but  five  of  the  mothers  but  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  fathers.  The  percentages  given  below  are 
for  the  groups  reported  as  to  age.  Thirty-six,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the 
mothers  were  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  of  the  study  (7  being  under  16,  the  legal  age  of  consent  in  Wis- 
consin), but  only  2  fathers  were  reported  as  being  under  18  years. 
Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  mothers,  but  only  16  per  cent  of  the  fathers, 
were  under  21  years  of  age;  while  three-fourths  of  the  mothers,  but 
only  a  little  over  half  the  fathers,  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24, 
inclusive.  The  age  group  25  to  29  years  included  8  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  and  28  per  cent  of  the  fathers ;  the  age  group  30  to  39  years 
included  5  per  cent  and  13  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers.  No  mother  was  known  to  be  over  39  years  of  age,  whereas 
9  fathers  were  in  this  group.  For  each  of  the  5  fathers  who  died 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  age  was  considered  that  which  he 
would  have  attained  at  the  time  of  the  birth.     (See  Table  III.) 
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Table  III. — Age  of  mother  at  hirth  of  child,  hy  ape  of  father;  mothers  in  se- 
lected group:  Milwaukee. 


Mothers  in  selected  group. 

Age  of  mother  at 

Total. 

Age  of  father  at  birth  of  child 

birth  of  chiia. 

Under 

18 
years. 

18-20 
years. 

21-24 
years. 

25-29 
years. 

30-34 
years. 

35-39 
years. 

40-59 
years. 

70 
years 
and 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported 

Total 

271 

2 

29 

74 

.■•,4 

19 

6 

7 

2 

7o 

Under  15  years 

3 

4 

7 

22 

113 

84 

21 

9 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

40 

24 

i' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i' 

3 
3 

16 
6 
1 

21 
9 
2 

2 
6 
3 
4 
2 
2 

2 

i 

i" 

I 

8 

18-20  years 

2 
1 
2 

1 

i' 

31 

21-24  years 

28 

26-29  years 

5 

30-34  years 

1 

35-39  years 

Not  reported 

2 

1 

2 

Mother's  early  history  and  usual  mode  of  living. 

The  early  history  and  usual  mode  of  living  of  the  mothers  show 
something  of  the  influences  and  circumstances  that  had  surrounded 
them  in  the  formative  period  of  their  lives.  In  this  connection, 
information  was  secured  regarding  the  character  and  status  of  the 
maternal  grandparents,  the  mother's  reasons  for  first  leaving  home, 
age  at  leaving  home,  age  at  leaving  school,  grade  attained  in  school, 
and  age  at  beginning  work. 

Mother's  usual  mode  of  living. — The  usual  mode  of  living  at  the 
time  of  the  child's  birth  was  reported  for  219  mothers.  Of  this 
number,  43  per  cent  were  living  in  their  parental  homes,  17  per  cent 
in  the  homes  of  relatives  or  friends,  and  5  per  cent  in  their  own 
homes.  The  numbers  who  lived  in  their  places  of  employment  or 
in  boarding  or  rooming  houses  were  comparatively  small,  each  of 
the  two  groups  constituting  17  per  cent  of  the  total.  One  girl  was 
living  in  a  house  of  prostitution. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  relatively  larger  number  of  mothers  in 
the  younger  age  group  were  living  in  the  parental  home.  Only  9 
of  the  30  mothers  under  18  years  of  age  were  known  to  be  living  else- 
where than  in  their  parental  homes — 1  in  her  own  home,  3  in  the 
homes  of  relatives,  2  in  their  places  of  employment,  and  3  (17  years 
of  age)  boarding  elsewhere  than  in  the  homes  of  relatives  or  friends. 

Status  of  mother's  parents. — Information  as  to  the  status  of  the 
mother's  parents  was  secured  in  only  two-thirds  (182)  of  the  cases. 
The  homes  of  51  per  cent  of  the  mothers  reported  were  "  normal  " — 
that  is,  the  mother's  parents  were  living  together  and  in  this  country. 
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The  parental  homes  of  40  per  cent  had  been  broken  through  the 
death  of  one  parent,  divorce,  separation,  or  desertion.  In  the  case 
of  9  per  cent  (19  mothers)  no  parental  home  was  being  maintained 
in  this  country,  because  of  the  death  or  absence  of  both  parents. 
(Table  IV.) 

Table  TV. — Mother's  usual  mode  of  liviniJ,  hij  status  of  her  parental  home; 
mothers  in  selected  iiroup:  Milnuukee. 


Mothers  in  selected  group. 

Total. 

Status  of  mother's  parental  home. 

Mother's  usual  mode 
of  living. 

Normal. 

Broken. 

Both 
parents 
dead. 

Neither 
parent 
m  the 
United 
States. 

Total. 

One 
parent 
dead. 

Parents 
divorced 

or  sepa- 
rated, or 
a  parent 
deserted. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

271 

93 

70              60 

10 

11 

S 

S9 

Parental  home 

94 

44 
1 

10 
3 

13 

18 

1 

31                 2S 

3 

19 

11 
31 

6 
■So 
38 

3 
10 
I 
8 
12 
2 
1 

0 

3 
10 

1 
6 
9 
1 

1 
5 
1 
3 

1 

'  1 
2 

1 
=  3 

1 

0 

Relative's  home 

Friend's  home 

Boarding  house 

Place  of  employment. 

4 

2 
3 

1 
1 

8 
6 

52 

3 

2 

47 

1  Including  1  case  where  parents  were  separated, 
s  Including  3  cases  where  1  parent  was  dead. 

In  this  study,  the  status  of  the  parental  home  seems  to  have  had 
little  influence  upon  the  mother's  usual  mode  of  living  prior  to  the 
birth  of  the  child ;  about  the  same  percentage  of  mothers  from  normal 
and  from  broken  homes  were  living,  respectively,  in  the  parental 
home,  in  their  places  of  employment,  and  in  boarding  or  rooming 
houses,  though  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  those  from  broken 
homes  were  living  in  their  own  homes  or  in  those  of  relatives. 

Age  at  leaving  home  and  reasons  for  leaving. — Mothers  who  were 
known  to  have  left  the  parental  home  at  some  time  prior  to  the 
birth  of  the  child  numbered  164 — 01  per  cent  of  all.  The  age  at 
leaving  home  was  reported  for  132 ;  of  these,  17  per  cent  left  before 
they  were  14  years  of  age,  17  per  cent  at  14  or  15,  27  per  cent  at 
16  or  17,  28  per  cent  at  18  to  20  years,  inclusive,  and  11  per  cent  at 
21  years  of  age  or  over.  The  girl's  age  at  leaving  home,  according 
to  her  reason  for  leaving,  is  brought  out  in  Table  V. 
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Table  V. — Age  at  leaving  parental  home,  hy  reaaon  for  leaving;  mothers  in 
selected  group  who  left  home  prior  to  birth  of  child:  Milwaukee. 


Mothers  in  selected  group  who  left  home  prior  to  birth  of  child. 

Total. 

Reason  for  leaving  home.                  ' 

Age  at  leaving  home. 

Unsatis- 
factory 
home 
condi- 
tions. 

Home 
broken. 

Left  to 
goto 
school. 

Left  to 
secure 
em- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Emi- 
grated 
to  the 
United 
States. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Left 
because 

of        Other. 

preg- 
nancy. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

Total . 

1  164 

9 

21 

8 

."iS 

10 

10 

9            14 

25 

Under  14  years 

23 

2 
3 
3 
1 

10 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 

1 
i' 

2 
1 
3 

9 
12 
19 
10 
3 
6 

2 
3 
2 

1 

23 
33 

U 

32 

1 
3 

4 

2 

16-17  years. i 

4 
4 

1 

1 

18-20  years 

6              7 

2 

21  years  and  over — 
Not  reported 

2 

2 
17 

1  Excluding  51  girls  who  were  never  permanently  away  from  their  parental  homes,  and  .56  for  whom  it  was 
not  reported  whether  they  were  ever  away  prior  lo  the  birth  of  the  diild. 

Although  the  death  of  one  or  both  parents  or  the  divorce,  sepa- 
ration, or  desertion  of  parents  were  obvious  reasons  why  many  girls 
had  left  the  parental  home,  there  were  other  reasons  which  had 
])erhaps  contributed  more  largely  to  their  delinquency.  Twentj'^-one 
had  left  because  their  homes  had  been  broken;  10  had  emigrated  to 
the  United  States;  8  had  left  to  attend  school  and  were  consequently 
only  temporarily  absent ;  9  had  left  because  of  unhappy  or  bad 
home  conditions,  58  in  order  to  obtain  employment,  9  because  they 
were  pregnant  and  wished  to  conceal  their  condition  from  relatiA'es 
or  friends,  and  14  for  other  reasons.  In  this  last  group  were  some 
instances  in  which  the  girl  had  been  taken  at  an  early  age  by  a 
relative,  who  later  moved  from  the  city,  leaving  her  in  a  furnished 
room,  in  her  place  of  employment,  or  with  the  father  of  the  child ; 
other  girls  had  left  home  on  the  persuasion  of  their  sechicers,  while 
a  few  were  said  to  have  been  incorrigible  and  unable  to  get  along 
with  their  parents. 

The  schedules  show  that  many  girls  were  deprived  of  natural 
home  influences  and  a  normal  manner  of  living  because  of  the  poor 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  home.  Intemperance,  crowded 
homes,  the  presence  of  step-parents,  stepbrothers,  or  stepsisters,  lack 
of  social  life  because  of  the  isolation  of  the  home  or  the  severity  of 
the  parents,  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  is  so  often  characteristic 
of  delinquent  tendencies — these  frequently  appear,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  in  the  girl's  reasons  for  leaving  home.  There  is  little 
question  that  in  many  cases  the  character  of  her  parents  was  to  a 
large  extent  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  girl's  first 
separation  from  her  home.  Alcoholism,  immorality,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  poor  character  were  present  in  enough  cases  to  indicate  the 
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importance  of  these  factors  in  the  delinquency  of  the  daughters.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  often  found  that  girls  with  good  and  ap- 
parently normal  parental  homes  were  living  elsewhere  under  the 
most  abnormal  and  unwholesome  conditions. 

Age  at  leaving  school  and  grade  attained. — A  dislike  of  the  dis- 
cipline or  restraint  of  school,  inability  to  make  the  usual  progress, 
and  either  the  desire  or  the  necessity  for  earning  money  cause  many 
children  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  their  parents  or  the  law  permit 
Only  a  few  mothers  whose  reasons  for  leaving  were  given  left  school 
for  other  reasons  than  these. 

Six  mothers  included  in  the  study  stated  that  they  had  never 
attended  school.  Of  the  175  for  whom  the  age  at  the  time  of  leaving 
school  was  reported,  about  one-fourth  left  before  they  were  14,  nearly 
two-fifths  at  14,  and  only  one-third  when  they  were  more  than  14 
years  of  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  that  these  girls  had  made  in 
school.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  187  who  had  attended  school  and 
for  whom  the  grade  attained  was  reported  had  not  reached  the 
eighth  grade,  and  nearly  one- third  were  in  the  eighth  grade  when 
they  left  school.  One-seventh  of  them,  however,  had  acquired  more 
than  an  elementary  schooling;  2  were  college  graduates;  1  had  been 
a  junior  in  college ;  1  was  a  normal-school  graduate ;  1  had  attended 
normal  school;  2,  business  school;  and  20,  high  school. 

Of  the  45  girls  who  said  they  had  left  school  before  they  were  14, 

13  were  bom  in  Milwaukee  County,  and,  with  one  exception,  had 
spent  their  entire  lives  there;  19  were  born  elsewhere  in  Wisconsin, 
6  in  other  States,  and  7  in  foreign  countries.  All  but  2  of  the  32 
girls  bom  outside  Milwaukee  had  come  to  the  county  after  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  14  years.  Three  of  the  6  girls  who  had  never  at- 
tended school  were  foreign  born,  but  all  had  been  17  years  of  age  and 
over  on  arrival  in  this  country. 

Age  at  beginning  work. — Of  the  155  girls  who  were  known  to  have 
been  employed  and  whose  ages  at  beginning  work  were  reported,  54 
per  cent  began  work  before  they  were  16  years  of  age,  and  31  per 
cent  between  16  and  18  years.  Seventeen  girls,  most  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  domestic  service,  reported  that  they  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed before  they  were  14 ;  these  included  2  who  had  never  attended 
school,  4  who  worked  after  school  hours  or  during  vacation,  and  a 
total  of  6  (including  1  of  the  4)  who  had  left  school  before  attaining 
the  fifth  grade.    Nineteen  girls  who  began  work  between  the  ages  of 

14  and  16  had  not  completed  the  fifth  grade. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  164  girls  known  to  have  been  employed 
at  some  time  previous  to  the  end  of  the  study  and  for  whom  age  at 
leaving  school  was  reported  remained  at  home  without  gainful  em- 
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ployment  for  a  year  or  more,  mostly  helping  their  mothers  or  other 
relatives  at  housework — in  one  instance  so  that  the  mother  might  go 
out  to  work,  and  in  several  because  of  the  mother's  illness.  Five  of 
them  had  had  no  schooling.  Eight  of  the  22  never  gainfully  em- 
ployed had  become  pregnant  while  still  in  school,  4  at  18  years  of  age 
or  over,  the  other  4  at  ages  ranging  from  14  to  17  years.  A  compari- 
son of  the  mother's  age  at  leaving  school  and  at  beginning  work  is 
shown  in  Table  VI. 


Table  VI. 


-Gainful  employment  and  age  at  ieginninp  work,  by  age  at  leaving 
school;  mothers  in  selected  group:  Milwaukee. 


Age  at  leaving  school. 


Total. 


Under  12  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16-17  years 

18  years  and  o\cr. 

No  schooling 

Not  reported 


Mothers  in  selected  group. 


Total. 


Gainfully  employed. 


Total. 


Age  at  beginning  work. 


Under 

14 
years. 


14-15 
years. 


16-17 
years. 


18  years 
and 


Not  re- 
ported. 


70 


Never 
Rain- 
fully 
em- 
ployed 


22 


Not  re- 
ported 

as  to 
employ 

ment. 


>  Attending  school  when  she  became  pregnant. 
•  Including  1  attending  school  when  sne  became  pregnant. 
•Including  2  attending  school  when  they  became  pregnant. 
<  Including  4  attending  school  when  they  became  pregnant. 

Occupation  of  mother  previous  to  birth  of  child. 

Although  many  of  these  women  did  not  remain  in  any  one  place 
of  employment  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  and  frequently 
changed  from  one  type  of  employment  to  another,  the  occupation 
in  which  the  mother  was  engaged  immediately  prior  to  the  birth  of 
the  child  gives  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the  occupation  in  which  she 
was  most  frequently  engaged.  Of  the  239  mothers  whose  occupa- 
tion prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child  was  reported,  32  per  cent  were 
semiskilled  workers,  mainly  factory  or  laundry  workers,  and  25 
per  cent  were  domestic  servants,  while  14  per  cent  were  employed  as 
charwomen,  laundresses,  waitresses,  or  other  servants.  Fifteen  per 
cent  were  clerks  and  saleswomen,  most  of  the  former  being  clerks 
in  stores.  Four  women  were  engaged  in  professional  pursuits — 
3  teachers  and  1  actress.  Five  women  were  prostitutes,  three  of 
them  without  any  other  gainful  occupation. 

Information  as  to  occupation  was  obtained  for  all  but  2  of  the  36 
mothers  who  were  under  18  years  of  age.     Twenty-three  of  them 
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were  gainfully  employed  at  some  time  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child; 
13  of  this  number  were  factory  or  laundry  workers,  5  were  servants, 
and  5  were  in  cleri<-al  occujDations.  Of  the  11  who  were  not  em- 
ployed, 8  were  housewives,  4  were  in  school,  and  4  had  no  occupation. 
Only  2  of  the  7  who  were  under  16  years  of  age  were  known  to  have 
been  employed;  1  of  these  w^as  a  bookkeeper,  and  the  other  was  a 
nursemaid. 

Marital  condition  of  mother  and  of  father. 

Marital  condition  at  the  birth  of  the  child  was  reported  for  all 
but  four  of  the  mothers,  but  for  only  about  three-fifths  of  the 
fathers.  Of  the  267  mothers  whose  marital  condition  was  known, 
250  were  single  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  6  were  mar- 
ried, 2  were  widowed,  6  were  deserted,  1  Avas  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  2  were  divorced.  Of  the  170  fathers  whose  marital 
condition  was  known,  85  per  cent  were  single,  12  per  cent  were 
married,  1  per  cent  widowed,  and  2  per  cent  divorced.  In  137  of 
the  250  cases  in  which  the  mother  was  single  the  father  also  was 
single,  in  17  he  was  married,  in  1  widowed,  in  4  divorced,  and  in  91 
his  marital  condition  was  not  reported.  In  3  cases  both  parents  of 
the  child  were  married,  and  in  3  others  the  mother  was  married  and 
the  father's  marital  condition  unreported.  (The  babies  of  4  of  these 
mothers  were  known  to  have  been  adopted  or  placed  for  adoption.) 
Of  the  11  cases  in  which  the  mother  was  widowed,  deserted,  sepa- 
rated, or  divorced,  the  father  was  single  in  6,  divorced  in  1,  and  of 
unreported  marital  condition  in  4. 

In  some  cases  the  history  of  the  mother  for  nearly  two  years  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  was  known  to  the  agency  which  cared  for  her, 
but  the  usual  period  was  much  shorter.  Owing  to  the  limitations  of 
the  study  no  effort  was  made  to  obtain  information  beyond  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  the  mother  within  the  j^eriod  of  the  study.  Of 
the  261  mothers  known  to  be  single,  widowed,  deserted,  separated,  or 
divorced  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  33  were  known  to  have  married 
before  the  close  of  the  year  of  the  study,  24  of  them  marrying  the 
fathers  of  the  children. 

Mother's  physical  and  mental  condition. 

Onl}^  97,  or  36  per  cent,  of  all  the  mothers  were  known  to  have 
had  a  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  application  to  the  agency 
for  care.  Of  these  10  had  venereal  infection,  1  was  crippled,  and 
4  were  in  poor  general  condition  although  no  definite  defect  was 
noted ;  in  6  cases  there  was  no  report  as  to  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion. Among  those  who  were  not  examined,  1  was  deaf  and  dumb 
and  2  were  crippled. 
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Although  only  about  one-third  of  the  mothers  had  a  physical 
examination,  an  even  smaller  proportion  were  known  to  have  had  a 
mental  examination.  Mental  examinations  were  seldom  given  unless 
the  applicant  showed  marked  signs  of  mental  disorder  or  abnor- 
mality. If  all  the  mothers  had  been  examined,  many  more  might 
have  been  found  to  be  subnormal  or  abnormal.  Of  the  30  mothers 
examined,  20  were  found  to  be  normal ;  4,  subnormal ;  5,  feeble- 
minded; and  1,  insane.  In  addition,  13  others  were  considered  by 
the  agencies  to  be  subnormal. 

Character  of  mother  and  of  father. 

Only  101,  or  5!)  per  cent,  of  the  mothei's  for  whom  there  was  a 
report,  were  considered  of  good  character:  -  32  per  cent  were  known 
to  have  been  guilty  of  other  sexual  misconduct;  2  reported  as  im- 
moral were  also  alcoholic,  and  1  Avas  also  otherwise  delinquent ;  4 
mothers  were  reported  as  AvayAvard,  and  11  as  of  poor  character. 
Six  of  the  36  girls  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of  the  child 
had  been  immoral  previously ;  1  girl  of  14  had  been  immoral  since 
she  was  13.  Fifty — more  than  one-fifth — of  those  18  years  of  age 
or  over  Avere  knoAvn  to  have  had  other  sex  experiences.  There  Avere 
5  professional  prostitutes — 1,  17  years  old,  3  betAA'een  the  ages  of  21 
and  24,  inclusive,  and  1,  25  years  of  age. 

Fort3-four  of  the  fathers — over  one-fourth  of  those  for  Avhom 
infoiination  was  obtained — Avere  known  to  have  been  alcoholic,  im- 
moral, delinciuent  in  some  other  Avay,  or  of  otherAvise  poor  character. 
These  44  do  not  include  19  men  who  al:)Sconded  in  order  to  a^'oid 
their  responsibilities  as  fathers.  Twenty-one  were  reported  as  im- 
moral, in  some  cases  being  also  intemperate  or  otherAvise  delinquent 
or  both;  7  were  alcoholic;  4  Avere  otherAvise  delinquent;  a>id  12  Avere 
of  otherwise  poor  character. 

A  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  mother  in  relation  to  the 
character  and  status  of  her  parents,  though  based  on  meager  data, 
throws  some  light  upon  the  relationship  between  home  conditions 
and  the  girl's  delinquency. 

Of  90  girls  whose  parents  were  reported  to  be  of  good  character 
and  who  were  themsehes  reported  as  to  character,  30  were  known 
to  be  of  poor  character,  including  25  Avho  were  immoral.  2  |)rostitutes, 
2  AvayAvard.  and  1  of  otherAvise  poor  character.  Of  the  32  girls 
reported,  one  or  both  of  Avhose  parents  were  alcoholic,  immoral,  or 
of  otherwise  poor  character,  23  Avere  reported  to  be  of  poor  char- 
acter— 14  were  immoral,  3  were  prostitutes,  and  6  of  otherwise  poor 

'Only  the  sexual  irrogularities  of  the  father  or  the  mother  other  than  the  one  resuU- 
ing  in  the  birth  of  (lie  child  of  the  study  arc  here  considered,  so  that  "  of  a;ood  cliaracter  " 
means  more  accurately  "■  of  good  character  except  for  the  offense  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  study." 
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character.  For  99  girls  and  99  sets  of  parents,  no  report  as  to 
character  was  received ;  these  groups  included  49  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  report  for  either  the  girl  or  the  parents. 

The  influence  of  the  status  of  the  mother's  parents  upon  her  char- 
acter can  not  be  satisfactorily  analyzed  in  this  study  because  the  data 
were  complete  for  both  mothers  and  parents  in  only  129  cases,  or  less 
than  half  the  total.  The  available  facts  indicate  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  mothers  who  had  come  from  normal 
parental  homes,  those  who  came  from  broken  homes,  and  those  who 
on  account  of  their  parents'  death  or  absence  from  the  United 
States  had  no  parental  homes. 

Mother's  other  children. 

Sixteen  mothers  had  been  married  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
period  of  the  study;  11  of  them  were  known  to  have  had  one  or 
more  children  of  legitimate  birth.  Twenty-six  mothers,  all  18  years 
of  age  or  over,  were  known  to  have  had  one  or  more  other  illegitimate 
pregnancies.  The  number  of  mothers  who  had  other  children,  either 
of  legitimate  or  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  the  number  of  such  children 
were  as  follows : 

Five  mothers  had  one  child  of  legitimate  birth  (including  one  mother  who 

had  also  one  other  child  of  illegitimate  birth  and  one  who  had  two  other 

children  of  illegitimate  birth). 
Five  mothers  had  two  children  of  legitimate  birth  (including  two  mothers 

who  had  also  one  other  child  of  illegitimate  birth). 
One  mother  had  three  children  of  legitimate  birth. 
Twenty  mothers  had  one  other  child  of  illegitimate  birth   (including  one 

mother  who  had  also  a  subsequent  illegitimate  pregnancy,  one  mother 

who  had  one  child  of  legitimate  birth,  and  two  who  had  two  children 

of  legitimate  birth). 
Five  had  two  other  children  of  illegitimate  birth   (including  one  who  had 

also  one  of  legitimate  birth). 
One  mother,  who  had  no  other  children,  became  illegitimately  pregnant 

subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  child  of  the  study. 

Ability  of  mother  to  care  for  child. 

The  mother's  moral,  mental,  and  physical  condition,  and  her  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  are  of  the  greatest  significance  in  connection 
with  her  ability  to  care  for  the  child.  Her  financial  condition  is  the 
one  that  can  most  easily  be  remedied  by  the  assistance  of  relatives, 
friends,  or  social  agencies.  She  frequently  fails  in  caring  for  her 
child  when  she  is  morally,  physically,  and  mentally  capable  of 
doing  so,  owing  to  financial  circumstances  which  necessitate  her 
employment  too  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  baby,  either  for  her  own 
well-being  or  for  that  of  the  child.  In  some  instances  the  mother 
is  forced  to  obtain  employment  for  the  first  time  when  the  child  is 
most  in  need  of  her  care,  because  of  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  her  parents  to  support  her  and  her  child. 
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For  convenience,  the  225  mothers  for  whom  some  report  was  ob- 
tained as  to  ability  to  care  for  the  child  were  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Mothers  whose  moral,  mental,  phj^sical,  and  economic  condi- 
tion apparently  made  it  possible  for  them  to  assume  the  care  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  child  unaided,  although  some  of  them  at  the  time 
might  not  be  economically  independent.  Of  tiie  225  mothers,  25  per 
cent  were  known  to  be  in  this  class,  and  an  additional  48  per  cent 
were  reported  as  probably  belonging  to  it.^ 

2.  Mothers  whose  age,  physical  or  mental  condition,  or  degree  of 
economic  al)ility  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  care  for  the  child  un- 
aided, though  they  could  provide  for  part  of  the  child's  sui)i)()rt  or 
care  for  the  child  under  supervision — at  least  during  infancy — if 
given  financial  assistance.  In  this  class  38  mothers  were  included, 
9  because  of  instability  of  character,  8  because  of  mental  inability,  2 
because  they  were  physically  unfit,  10  because  they  were  financially 
unable,  and  the  remaining  9  for  combinations  of  these  reasons. 

3.  Mothers  whose  moral,  mental,  or  physical  condition  indicated 
that  they  could  not  care  for  the  child.  Thirty-four  mothers  were 
included  in  this  class,  26  because  of  moral  and  5  because  of  mental 
unfitness,  and  the  remaining  3  for  combinations  of  these  reasons. 

Moral  unfitness,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  reasons, 
was  present  in  44  of  the  72  cases  in  which  the  mother  was  either 
wholly  or  partly  unable  to  care  for  her  child;  financial  inability  was 
present  in  26,  mental  unfitness  in  17,  and  physical  unfitness  in  only 
2  cases. 

Thirty-one  of  the  36  mothers  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of 
the  child  were  reported  as  to  ability  to  care  for  the  child;  5  were 
reported  as  entirely  able  to  give  this  care  unassisted,  and  11  were  able, 
so  far  as  known.  Only  5  mothers  under  this  age  were  apparently 
entirely  unable  to  care  for  their  children,  3  because  of  moral  un- 
fitness and  2  for  mental  reasons.  Ten  mothers  were  partly  unable, 
financial  inability  entering  into  all  but  1  case  in  which  the  mother  Avas 
morally  unfit. 

Moral  unfitness  was  reported  as  more  prevalent  among  the  older 
mothers  than  among  those  under  18  years  of  age.  Of  the  230  mothers 
18  years  of  age  or  over  the  information  indicated  that  29  were  en- 
tirely unable  to  care  for  their  children.  The  inability  of  26  mothers 
was  due  to  moral  unfitness,  3  of  these  being  also  mentally  unfit;  3 
others  were  mentally  unfit.  Twenty-eight  mothers  were  partly  un- 
able to  care  for  their  children — 13  because  of  instability  of  character 
(2  being  also  of  low  mentality  and  3  in  poor  financial  condition),  7 

'Though  all  the  children  included  in  the  study  were  under  the  care  of  agencies,  in 
many  cases  the  agencies  gave  only  maternity  or  nursing  care.  The  clas.sification  of 
the  mother  in  these  cases  as  being  fully  able  to  care  for  the  child  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  facts. 
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because  of  mental  unfitness  (2  being  also  financially  unable),  3  bp- 
cause  of  their  physical  condition  (2  being  also  financially  unable),, 
and  5  because  of  their  financial  circumstances. 

Economic  status  of  father. 

So  little  information  was  secured  concerning  the  fathers  of  these 
children  that  it  is  difficult  to  reacli  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  their 
economic  status  and  the  extent  to  which  the}'  were  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  chiklren. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  102  fatliers  whose  occupations  were  re- 
l)orted  were  employed  as  skilled  workers;  this  group  included  ma- 
chinists, carpenters,  and  others.  The  next  largest  group  was  that  of 
the  semiskilled  workers — 19  per  cent;  16  per  cent  were  clerks  and 
salesmen;  15  per  cent  were  laborers;  13  per  cent  were  proprietors, 
officials,  or  managers.  There  were  7  servants,  6  professional  persons, 
2  officials  or  semiofficial  public  employees,  and  8  who  had  no  gainful 
occupation  (6  students  and  2  unemployed,  1  being  an  old  soldier  re- 
ceiving a  pension) .  Half  the  group  of  proprietors,  officials,  and  man- 
agers were  farmers. 

Even  less  is  known  of  the  earnings  of  the  fathers  than  of  their  oc- 
cupations. This  item  was  reported  for  only  54  of  the  271  fathers. 
Of  these,  2  earned  less  than  $10  a  week — a  semiskilled  worker  earning 
less  than  $5  and  a  salesman  earning  between  $5  and  $9;  39  (over 
seven-tenths)  earned  between  $10  and  $20  a  week;  the  remaining  13, 
who  earned  between  $20  and  $29  a  week,  belonged  to  various  occupa- 
tional groups — 1  was  a  professional  man,  1  a  proprietor,  7  were 
skilled  workers,  3  were  semiskilled  workers,  and  the  occupation  of  1 
was  not  reported. 

Father's  contributions  to  support  of  child.* 

In  77  cases,  or  28  per  cent,  court  action  was  initiated.  In  46  cases 
the  court  made  a  definite  order  for  the  support  of  the  children — 29 
fathers  were  ordered  to  make  regular  contributions  and  4  to  pay 
confinement  expenses  and  to  contribute  to  the  child's  support;  12 
fathers  made  financial  settlements  through  the  court,  and  1  agreed 
to  make  periodic  pajinents.  The  way  in  which  the  fathers  actually 
contributed  is  of  interest,  as  in  some  instances  the  court  allowed  the 
payments  to  be  either  periodic,  in  a  lump  sum,  or  part  cash  and  the 
balance  monthly.  It  was  reported  that  13  fathers  made  cash  settle- 
ments; 10,  continuing  payments;  7,  cash  and  continuing  payments; 
13,  continuing  payments  and  payment  of  pregnancy  expenses.  One 
father  failed  to  make  any  contributions,  and  for  2  fathers  no  report 
was  obtained. 

*  See  Chapter  IV,  Legal  Action  for  the  Support  of  Children  Born  out  of  Wedlock,  pp. 
133  ff. 
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In  7  of  the  77  cases  the  results  of  the  court  action  were  not  reported, 
althouijh  5  of  these  fatliers  paid  the  prej^nancy  expenses.  In  15 
cases  no  provision  was  made  by  the  court  because  the  case  was  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  wdiereabouts  of  the  defendant  was 
not  loiown,  the  alleged  father  was  found  not  guilty,  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  the  child's  paternity,  or  the  child  had  died;  in  one  of 
these  cases  the  father  gave  the  mother  a  small  sum  of  money.  In  9 
instances  the  parents  married,  and  no  further  provision  for  the  child 
was  considered  necessary. 

In  78  cases,  or  29  per  cent,  it  was  known  that  no  court  action  was 
taken.  In  49  of  these  78  cases  the  father  made  no  contribution,  and 
in  6  cases  it  was  not  reported  whether  he  made  any  contribution  or 
not ;  23  fathers  contributed  in  some  way  toward  the  child's  support — 
9  married  the  mothers,  1  lived  as  married  with  the  mother,  6  paid  the 
pregnancy  or  confinement  expenses  (2  of  these  making  a  small  extra 
cash  payment),  4  made  cash  settlements  (1  being  for  a  very  small 
amount),  2  made  continuing  contributions,  and  in  1  case  the  type  of 
paj-ment  was  not  reported. 

In  116,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  was  not  reported  whether 
court  action  had  been  taken.  No  report  was  obtained  as  to  the  fa- 
ther's contribution  in  99  of  these  cases ;  in  1  case  he  made  none ;  in 
16  cases  he  assisted  in  the  child's  support.  Four  of  these  16  men  mar- 
ried the  mothers,  6  made  cash  settlements  (2  for  very  small  amounts), 
5  paid  pregnancy  or  confinement  expenses,  and  1  made  a  contribution 
the  type  of  which  was  not  reported. 

In  all,  only  99  of  the  fathers  (36  per  cent)  were  known  to  have 
made  any  contribution  toward  the  support  of  the  child,  including 
those  who  married  the  mothers  and  those  who  paid  pregnancy  or  con- 
finement expenses.  Sixty  made  contributions  as  a  result  of  court 
action,  23  without  court  action,  and  in  16  cases  it  was  not  reported 
whether  court  action  was  taken.  Sixty-five  (24  per  cent)  made  no 
contributions,  and  for  107  (39  per  cent)  no  report  was  obtained. 

In  40  instances  the  court  specified  a  definite  amount  to  be  paid 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  continuing  payments ;  in  13  of  these  cases 
the  father  made  a  lump-sum  payment;  in  19,*"  continuing  payments; 
in  5,  lump  sum  and  continuing  payments;  in  1  case  nothing  was  paid, 
though  the  court  ordered  a  payment  of  $300;  and  in  2  cases  no  re- 
port was  obtained  as  to  payment.  The  inadequacy  of  court  provision 
for  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  shown  in  the  orders  or  agree- 
ments in  connection  with  these  40  cases.  The  amounts  paid  in  lump 
sums  varied  from  $100  to  $800,  averaging  about  $400.  The  $800  paid 
b}^  one  father  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  county  poor  officer, 
who  paid  the  mother  $12  a  month.  The  amounts  fixed  upon  and  to- 
ward which  the  father  was  making  continuing  payments  averaged 

♦<■  Including  9  cases  in  which  the  parents  mairled. 
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slightly  more  than  $400,  the  highest  amount  being  $600.  The 
amounts  upon  which  the  father  paid  part  cash  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  payments  ranged  from  $200  to  $500,  averaging  $400, 

ABILITY   OF   MOTHER'S   PARENTS   TO    CARE   FOR   CHILD. 

Some  facts  have  been  brought  out  in  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  mother's  parents  and  the  conditions  in  her  parental  home.  The 
existence  of  a  normal  home  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  mother 
will  have  a  place  in  which  she  can  stay  temporarily,  at  least,  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  that  she  will  have  someone  to  give  her 
other  assistance.  Little  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
willingness  of  the  maternal  grandparents  to  care  for  the  child;  in  a 
few  instances,  however,  it  was  reported  that  they  were  not  willing  to 
care  for  the  child  and  would  not  permit  the  mother  to  return  home 
with  him.  Even  among  the  mothers  who  took  their  babies  to  their 
parental  homes,  there  were  a  number  who  were  compelled  to  obtain 
employment  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

In  presenting  information  no  distinction  has  been  made  between  a 
home  in  which  both  parents  were  living  together,  a  home  maintained 
by  the  one  surviving  parent,  a  home  in  which  there  were  a  parent  and 
a  step-parent,  and  a  foster  home.  In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  one 
parent  had  died  and  the  other  had  not  remarried,  the  surviving  par- 
ent was  maintaining  a  home,  was  economically  independent,  and  was 
willing  to  assist  the  mother  in  the  care  of  the  child. 

The  ability  of  the  mother's  parents  to  care  for  the  child  is  shown 
in  the  following  list : 

Total  mothers  J^ 271 

Parents  able  '' 113 

Parents  unable' IS 

Parents  unfit ' 28 

Both  parents  dead 11 

Neither  parent  in  the  United  States 5 

One  parent  dead,  ability  of  surviving  parent  not  reported' 11 

Ability  of  parents  not  reported* 90 

Thus,  in  over  three-fifths  of  the  cases  in  which  a  report  was 
obtained  the  mother's  parents — or  her  surviving  parent — were  con- 
sidered able  to  assist  materially  in  the  care  of  the  child,  and  in  64 

s  Including  22  cases  in  which  one  parent  was  dead  and  the  surviving  parent  was  able. 
In  11  cases  there  was  a  step-parent  in  the  homo. 

8  Including  6  cases  in  which  one  parent  was  dead  and  the  surviving  parent  was  unable. 
In  1  case  there  was  a  step-parent  tn  the  home. 

'  Including  7  cases  in  which  one  parent  was  dead  and  the  surviving  parent  was  unfit. 

'  Including  3  cases  In  which  one  parent  was  dead,  and  the  surviving  parent  was  not  in 
the  United  States. 

»  Including  6  cases  in  which  the  parents  were  known  to  be  living ;  in  1  of  these  cases 
the  parents  were  separated.     In  2  cases  tliere  was  a  step-parent  in  the  home. 
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cases  they  had  cared  for  the  child  at  some  time.  In  40  of  this  last 
group  of  cases  the  mother  was  living  with  the  child  in  the  parental 
home  at  the  close  of  care,  while  in  4  others  the  child  was  there  but 
the  mother  was  living  elsewhere.  The  failure  of  the  grandparents 
to  care  for  tiie  child  was  not  always  due  to  their  unwillingness  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  In  some  instances  the  mother  preferred 
to  live  elsewhere  because  of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  some  member 
of  the  family,  because  she  wished  to  conceal  her  condition  from  some 
relative  or  friend,  or  because  she  could  secui'e  employment  more 
easily  if  living  elsewhere. 

MATERNITY  CARE. 

•  The  type  of  assistance  needed  by  the  mother  prior  to  and  at  the 
birth  of  the  child  is  closely  related  to  the  question  of  the  provision 
that  must  often  be  made  for  the  child  by  public  or  private  agencies. 
In  many  cases  application  was  made  to  an  agency  for  care  during 
pregnancy,  in  other  cases  confinement  care  only  was  requested,  and 
in  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  the  first  request  for  care  for  the 
child  or  for  other  assistance  came  after  the  child's  birth.  In  a 
number  of  the  first  two  groups  of  cases  the  agency  assumed  the  care 
of  the  child  and  either  continued  to  supervise  both  mother  and  child 
for  some  time  or  placed  the  child  in  an  insiitution  or  private  home, 
in  some  instances  placing  him  for  adoption. 

A  large  number  of  the  102  mothers  known  to  have  come  from  out- 
side the  county  evidently  came  for  confinement  care,  for  70  per  cent 
of  such  motliers  whose  place  of  confinement  was  reported  went  to  a 
maternity  home  or  hospital  in  the  city  for  confinement. 

In  over  90  per  cent  of  the  245  cases  in  which  the  attendant  at 
birth  was  reported,  the  mother  received  a  physician's  care;  10 
mothers  confined  in  commercial  lying-in  hospitals  were  attended  by 
a  midwife,  as  were  also  12  other  mothers,  of  whom  4  were  confined 
in  their  own  homes,  5  in  their  parental  homes,  2  in  other  private 
homes,  and  1  in  a  rooming  house.  In  1  of  the  2  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  professional  attendant  at  birth  the  mother  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Of  the  total  number  of  mothers,  75  per  cent  were  confined  in 
maternity  homes  or  hospitals,  12  per  cent  in  tiieii-  parental  homes, 
6  per  cent  in  other  private  homes,  3  per  cent  in  their  own  homes 
(where  they  were  living  independently,  or  with  the  fathers  of  the 
children,  or  with  their  husbands),  and  2  per  cent  in  boarding  or 
rooming  houses,  while  for  2  per  cent  the  place  of  confinement  was 
not  reported.  One  mother  was  confined  in  an  institution  for  de- 
linquent girls.     She  had  become  pregnant  while  on  parole  and  had 
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been  returned  to  the  institution.     The  day  after  the  child's  birth  she 
was  taken  to  a  maternity  hospital. 

The  place  of  confinement,  and  the  method  by  which  the  confine- 
ment expenses  were  paid,  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 


Taiu-e    VII. — J'ayment    of    confinement    expenses,    by    place    of    confinement ; 
mothers  in  selected  group:  Mihoaukee. 


Mothers  in  selected  group. 

Total. 

Confinement  expenses  paid  by- 

Con- 
fine- 
ment 
care 
free. 

Con- 
fine- 
ment 
ex- 
penses 
never 
paid. 

Place  of  confinement. 

Mother. 

Father. 

Rela- 
tive, 
friend, 
or  other 
indi- 
vidual. 

Private 
funds. 

Public 
funds. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

271 

31 

53 

21 

1 

24 

83 

.53 

5 

Maternity  home  or  hospital. . 

202 
33 
11 
9 
6 
5 
1 
4 

117 

5 

»3 

i' 

2 

5  32 

«10 

3 

*7 

Ul 
6 
3 

1 

22 


68 
9 
2 

49 

1 

2 

2 

i 

1 
1 

"■'Vi- 

Eooming  or  boarding  house.. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

i 

*  Including  3  cases  in  which  care  was  partly  free. 

'  Including  1  case  in  which  care  was  partly  liee,  and  1  in  which  part  was  paid  from  public  funds. 

•  Including  1  case  in  which  relatives  paid  part. 

<  Including  1  case  in  which  part  was  never  paid. 
»  The  wiie  of  the  baby's  father. 

In  nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  no  report  was  obtained  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  confinement  expenses  were  paid.  In  31  per  cent 
of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  a  report,  the  expenses  were  never 
paid,  or  the  care  was  given  free;  they  were  paid  in  28  per  cent  by 
the  father,  in  16  per  cent  by  the  mother,  in  13  per  cent  from  public 
funds,  in  10  per  cent  by  relatives,  and  in  1  per  cent  by  private  indi- 
viduals or  from  private  funds.  In  a  few  instances  the  person 
reported  as  having  paid  the  confinement  expenses  paid  only  part. 

Two  hundred  and  three  mothers  were  known  to  have  been  in 
maternity  homes  or  hospitals  before,  and  209  mothers  after,  the  birth 
of  the  child.  The  time  spent  in  such  institutions  before  the  birth 
of  the  child  varied  from  a  few  hours  to  over  six  months,  some  re- 
maining for  the  longer  periods  because  they  could  not  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  themselves  under  the  circumstances,  others 
because  they  wished  to  conceal  their  condition.  By  reference  to 
Table  VIII,  it  is  seen  that  about  one-third  of  the  mothers  who 
received  care  previous  to  confinement  and  for  whom  the  length  of 
time  was  reported  were  undeTr  care  for  less  than  one  month,  while 
over  one-fourth  were  under  care  for  three  months  or  more.  Twenty- 
seven  mothers  remained  after  the  birth  of  the  child  for  one  week  or 
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less,  and  a  total  of  95  for  less  than  a  month,  34  remaining  for  three 
months  and  over.  Those  mothers  who  remained  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  either  before  or  after  confinement,  paid  in  part  for 
their  care  by  working  in  the  institution  wlion  their  physical  condition 
permitted. 

Table  VIII. — Length  of  residence  in  maternity  home  or  hospital,  before  and 
after  birth  of  child:  mothers  in  selected  group  who  received  maternity  home 
or  hospital  care:  Miliraukee. 


Mothers  in  selected  group  who  received  maternity  home  or  hospital  care. 

Duration  of  care  be- 

Total. 

Duration  of  care  after  birth  of  child. 

fore  birth  of  child. 

Less 
than  1 
week. 

1  week. 

2 
weeks. 

t              2            3-5 

month,  months,  months. 

i 

over.   1  Parted. 

Inap- 
plica- 
ble. 

Total 

210 

1 

:g 

:         1 

68            38  I          28            25 

9            14 

1 

Less  than  1  week 

1  week 

33 
11 

7 
31 
24 
37 

3 
57 

*7 

1 

8 

9 
6 
4 
9 
8 
9 
1 
18 

4 

5 

2 

1 

9              5 
7              2 
5              8 

1  1 
9              4 

2    

1 

2 
2 
1 
3 
4 
8 

3 

j            1 

2  weeks 

1 

1  month 

h'\ i 

2  months 

2 
1 

i 

4               1 

3-5  months 

1 1 

6  months  and  over. . . 

Not  reported 

No    preAious    resi- 
dence   

14 

4 
1 

8 

'  Mother  returned  home  before  birth  of  child.  « 

» These  mothers  entered  the  hospital  the  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

CARE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Agency  care. 

The  care  of  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  not  only  a  problem 
extremely  difficult  of  solution  by  the  individual  mother  but  also  one 
of  the  most  baffling  with  which  public  and  private  agencies  are 
concerned.  The  child  of  legitimate  birth  normally  comes  into  a 
home  prepared  for  him.  and  has  the  benefit  of  a  mother's  care  and 
a  father's  support  under  circumstances  which  receive  the  sanction 
and  the  approbation  of  society.  For  the  child  of  illegitimate  birth 
no  place  has  been  prepared;  the  mother  is  handicapped  by  the  strain 
and  suffering  involved  in  her  unsanctioned  maternity;  in  most  in- 
stances the  father  can  be  found  and  induced  to  contribute  to  his 
child's  support  only  through  the  efforts  of  social  agencies  or  the 
compelling  action  of  a  court  of  law.  The  life  and  welfare  of  the 
child  are  in  many  cases  dependent  upon  the  assistance  rendered 
before,  during,  and  after  birth  by  agencies  giving  maternity  and 
infant  care,  and  upon  the  plans  made  for  his  subsequent  care  by 
private  and  public  agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  mother  and  her 
relatives. 
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Of  fundamental  interest  in  an  analysis  of  the  facts  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  is  a  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  care  that  it  is  necessary  for  agencies  to  provide  and  the 
length  of  time  that  such  care  is  required.  The  mothers  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  included  in  this  study  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  agencies  througli  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of 
the  children,  the  assistance  requested  being  hospital  or  other  care 
for  which  the  mother  was  herself  unable  to  arrange.  In  other  cases 
help  in  securing  employment  was  asked  especially  by  those  who 
wished  to  keep  the  children  with  them.  In  still  others  advice  and 
counsel  were  desired — frequently  in  connection  with  the  prosecution 
or  apprehension  of  the  father  of  the  child.  In  a  few  instances  the 
case  came  to  the  attention  of  the  agency  through  the  application  of 
some  interested  person  who  knew  that  the  child  was  not  receiving 
proper  care  from  the  mother. 

Numhers  of  children  cared  for  hy  agencies  of  different  types. — A 
number  of  the  272  children  of  the  age  group  included,  cared  for 
during  the  year  of  the  study  by  the  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
ference on  Illegitimacy  of  the  Milwaukee  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  were  under  the  care  of  more  than  one  of  these  agencies; 
and  in  all  probability  some  of  them  received  additional  assistance 
from  other  agencies  either  in  Milwaukee  County  or  elsewhere.  The 
largest  number  of  children — 98,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
group — were  under  the  care  of  the  three  hospitals  with  social- 
service  departments.  One  of  these  children  was  also  aided  by  a 
child-caring  agency  and  1  by  an  infant-welfare  agency.  A  few  of 
the  mothers  and  children  received  only  temporary  hospital  care,  but 
others  were  supervised  by  the  hospital  social-service  workers  for  an 
extended  period  after  they  left  the  hospital. 

Almost  as  many  children  (87,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total) 
received  help  from  the  child-caring  and  family-care  group  of  agen- 
cies and  the  juvenile  court,  83  receiving  care  from  the  two  child- 
caring  agencies  included  in  the  study.  These  87  included  1  child 
also  cared  for  by  a  hospital  with  a  social-service  department,  and  1 
also  under  the  care  of  a  maternity  home.  Forty- four,  or  one-sixth, 
of  the  children  were  cared  for  b}"  maternity  homes,  including  1  also 
cared  for  by  a  child-caring  agency.  Children  born  in  maternity 
homes  in  some  instances  remained  for  extended  periods  after  birth, 
because  either  they  or  their  mothers  were  in  need  of  hospital  treat- 
ment; but  no  supervision  was  given  after  the  mother  and  baby  left 
the  home.  Only  22  children  received  care  from  infant- welfare 
agencies,  one  of  these  being  also  under  the  care  of  a  maternity  hos- 
pital. Twenty-four  children  were  cared  for  by  the  private  lying-in 
hospitals  in  which  their  mothers  were  confined. 
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Children  receiving  prolonged  care. — Only  those  agencies  were  con- 
sidered to  have  given  prolonged  care  which  definitely  assumed  the 
supervision  of  the  child  or  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  him. 
Neither  hospital  and  nursing  care  nor  court  care  was  considered  as 
prolonged  care,  unless  it  was  supplemented  by  supervision  in  the 
home.  In  the  following  discussion  only  the  first  prolonged  care 
given  by  an  agency  is  considered.  For  this  reason,  the  figures  here 
presented  are  not  compaiable  with  those  given  under  "numbers  of 
children  cared  for  by  agencies  of  different  types."  Fifty-nine  (22 
per  cent)  of  the  272  children  were  given  only  temporary  care  by 
the  affiliated  group  of  agencies,  although  some  of  them  had  received 
prolonged  care  from  other  agencies. 

The  extent  of  work  done  by  hospitals  with  social-service  depart- 
ments is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  64  children,  or  30  per  cent  of 
all  who  received  prolonged  care,  were  first  given  such  care  by  in- 
stitutions of  this  type;  and  the  nature  of  their  work  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  jnother's  application  58  of  these 
64  children  were  unborn,  2  were  less  than  1  month  old,  2  were  be- 
tween 3  and  5  months,  1  was  8  months,  and  1  was  9  months  old. 

Maternitj'  homes  gave  the  first  prolonged  care  in  36  cases,  or  17 
per  cent  of  all  those  in  which  prolonged  care  was  given.  Thirty- 
four  of  these  children  were  unborn  at  the  time  application  was  made, 
and  2  were  less  than  1  month  of  age.  Of  the  8  who  came  under 
the  care  of  commercial  lying-in  hospitals,  7  were  unborn  at  the  time 
of  application,  and  1  was  less  than  1  month  of  age. 

The  largest  number  of  children,  however  (105,  or  49  per  cent), 
received  their  first  prolonged  care  from  child-caring  agencies.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  children  were  less  than  2  months  of  age  when  applica- 
tion was  made. 

Separation  from  the  mother. 

Many  of  the  unmarried  mothers  included  in  the  study,  either  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  care  for  themselves  and  the  children  or 
because  they  wished  to  be  free  from  all  care  and  responsibility, 
placed  their  children  in  boarding  homes,  in  institutions,  or  in  pri- 
vate homes  with  relatives  or  with  persons  who  were  considering  the 
adoption  of  the  children.  Tlie  marriage  of  the  mother  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  of  her  own,  the  improvement  of  her  physical  or 
economic  condition,  or  an  awakening  affection,  sometimes  caused  her 
to  take  back  the  child.  Marriage  in  some  cases,  however,  was  the 
reason  for  separation.  In  a  few  instances  the  child  was  temporarily 
away  from  his  mother  because  of  his  need  for  hospital  treatment,  or 
the  mother's  illness.  In  such  cases,  and  in  others  where  the  separa- 
tion was  for  a  few  days  or  a  week,  the  child  was  not  considered  to 
have  been  separated  from  his  mother.     One  hundred  and  twenty  (44 
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per  cent)  of  the  272  children  were  never  separated  from  their  moth- 
ers; 145  were  separated  from  tlieir  mothers  at  some  time;  in  7  cases 
no  report  was  made  as  to  separation. 

The  percentages  of  children  separated  from  their  mothers  at  some 
time  prior  to  the  close  of  care  or  the  end  of  the  period  did  not  differ 
greatly  for  mothers  under  and  over  18  years  of  age,  being  50  and  55 
per  cent,  respectivel)\ 

Although  the  reason  for  the  separation  was  reported  in  only  56, 
or  39  per  cent,  of  the  145  cases,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  reasons 
stated  are  fairly  representative  of  the  entire  group.  A  number  of 
factors  entered  into  some  of  these  situations;  only  those  have  been 
considered,  however,  that  were  directly  responsible  for  the  separation 
of  the  mother  and  the  child.  One  mother  died.  In  17  cases  the 
mother  was  morally  unfit;  5  were  mentally  subnormal,  and  3  were 
physically  unable;  3  mothers  abandoned  their  babies,  and  10  gave 
them  up  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  illegitimate  maternity. 
In  the  17  remaining  cases  the  reasons  were  varied,  the  mother  in 
many  instances  giving  up  the  child  for  apparently  insufficient  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  25  cases  of  separation  caused  by  the  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  unfitness  of  the  mother,  the  ages  of  the  children  at  separation 
ranged  from  less  than  2  weeks  to  1  year;  11,  however,  were  less  than 
a  month  old  at  separation.  In  7  of  the  10  cases  in  which  the  reason 
for  separation  was  the  wish  to  conceal  the  child's  birth  the  child  was 
less  than  a  month  old,  and  in  only  1  was  the  child  as  much  as  3 
months  old.  One  abandoned  child  was  less  than  2  weeks  old,  1  was  1 
month  old,  and  the  third  was  7  months  old.  Of  the  17  children  sep- 
arated for  "other"  reasons,  3  were  less  than  2  weeks  old.  and  only 
2  were  9  months  of  age  or  over.  To  sum  up,  45  per  cent  of  the  135 
children  whose  ages  at  the  time  of  first  separation  were  known  had 
been  separated  before  the  age  of  1  month,  19  per  cent  at  1  month,  16 
per  cent  at  2  to  3  months,  and  9  per  cent  at  4  to  5  months  of  age. 
Hence  89  per  cent  of  these  children  were  deprived  of  their  mother's 
care  when  under  the  age  of  6  months.  In  view  of  the  remedial  action 
later  taken  by  the  Milwaukee  Health  Department,^"  it  is  significant 
that  of  the  265  children  for  whom  facts  as  to  separation  were  re- 
ported, 45  per  cent  were  separated  from  their  mothers  before  they 
were  6  months  of  age. 

In  considering  what  proportion  of  their  lives  the  children  spent 
with  their  mothers,  prior  to  the  close  of  care  or  the  end  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  study,  only  the  129  children  who  were  6  months  of 
age  or  over  at  that  time  are  included.  The  mothers  of  22  of  these 
children  were  under  18  years  of  age ;  11  of  these  mothers  kept  their 

•"See  pp.  100-101. 
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babies  with  them  the  entire  time  diirini];  which  the  case  was  known, 
5  did  so  for  four-fifths,  1  for  three-fil'ths,  and  only  5  for  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  time — a  somewhat  surprising  fact.  A  decidedly 
smaller  proportion  of  the  107  mothers  18  years  of  age  and  over 
than  of  those  under  18  kept  their  babies  M'ith  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  The  proportion  of  the  child's  life  spent  with  the 
mother  was  reported  in  96  cases  of  this  group ;  in  one-third  of  these 
cases  the  babies  were  cared  for  by  their  mothers  during  the  entire 
time,  7  babies  were  Avith  the  mother  during  four-fifths,  3  during 
three-fifths,  54 — considerably  over  one-half — during  less  than  three- 
fifths,  and  40  for- less  than  one-fifth  of  the  time. 

To  sum  up,  33  per  cent  of  the  129  children  had  been  with  their 
mothers  during  the  whole  time,  9  per  cent  during  four-fifths  of  the 
time,  3  per  cent  during  three-fifths,  6  per  cent  during  two-fifths,  5 
per  cent  during  one-fifth,  and  35  per  cent  for  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  time.  For  9  per  cent  of  this  group  of  children  the  time  spent 
with  the  mother  was  not  reported. 

Type  of  placement  and  age  of  child  at  close  of  care. 

The  youth  of  the  mother,  her  traits  of  character,  her  mental 
caliber  in  relation  to  the  grade  of  the  situations  which  she  was  com- 
petent to  hold,  her  economic  condition,  the  living  arrangements  which 
it  was  possible  for  her  to  make,  and  the  ability  of  relatives  or 
friends  to  give  financial  assistance  or  other  aid,  were  the  factors 
most  frequently  determining  the  types  of  provision  made  for  the 
child. 

In  this  discussion,  all  temporary  placements  such  as  hospital  care 
cr  temporary  boarding  care  pending  the  completion  of  permanent 
arrangements  for  the  child  have  been  disregarded.  The  discussion 
of  homes  in  which  the  child  had  lived  refers  to  the  homes — including 
the  mother's  own  home,  the  home  of  a  relative,  or  an  institution  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  with  the  intention  that  he  should  remain 
there  at  least  for  an  indefinite  time.  Two  hundred  of  the  272  chil- 
dren were  known  to  be  living  in  "  permanent  homes  " — thus  de- 
fined— at  the  close  of  care  or  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  study. 
Of  the  other  72  children,  52,  of  whom  36  were  under  6  months  old, 
were  in  maternity  homes  or  hospitals.  Of  the  remaining  20,  for 
whom  no  permanent  arrangements  were  made,  all  but  one  child  3 
months  old  were  less  than  1  month  of  age. 

Of  the  200  children  who  had  been  placed  in  permanent  homes 
prior  to  the  close  of  care  or  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  study,  90 
were  with  their  mothers  at  that  time.  Of  the  87  of  these  children 
whose  whereabouts  were  known,  46  per  cent  were  in  the  homes  of 
their  maternal  grandparents,  10  per  cent  in  the  homes  of  other  rela- 
tives or  of  friends,  21  per  cent  in  the  mothers'  own  homes,  11  per 
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cent  in  children's  institutions,  6  per  cent  in  the  mothers'  places  of 
employment,  and  6  per  cent  in  boarding  or  rooming  houses. 

Nine  of  the  10  children  who  were  with  their  mothers  in  children's 
institutions  were  under  6  months  of  age  at  the  close  of  care;  of  the 
07  who  were  in  private  homes  of  various  types,  24  were  under  6 
months  of  age;  of  the  remaining  10  children,  4  were  under  6  months 
of  age.  In  brief,  over  half  the  children  with  their  mothers  at  the 
close  of  care  and  reported  as  to  age  and  whereabouts  were  under  6 
months  of  age. 

Of  the  107  children  who  were  not  with  their  mothers  at  the  close  of 
care,  52  per  cent  were  in  adoptive  homes,  27  per  cent  were  in  insti- 
tutions for  dependent  children  under  agency  supervision,  15  per  cent 
were  in  boarding  homes,  and  6  per  cent  were  in  the  homes  of  rela- 
tives or  friends  (including  4  children  in  the  homes  of  their  maternal 
grandparents,  1  child  in  the  home  of  another  relative,  and  1  in  the 
home  of  his  guardian). 

The  children  less  than  6  months  of  age  among  those  away  from 
their  mothers  at  the  close  of  care  included  18  of  the  56  children  in 
adoptive  homes,  15  of  the  29  children  in  institutions,  and  4  of  the  16 
children  in  boarding  homes,  making  a  total  of  37,  or  35  per  cent  of 
the  107  away  from  the  mother  at  the  close  of  care. 

Table  IX  states  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  close  of  care  or  the  end 
of  the  period,  and  whether  or  not  he  had  ever  been  separated  from 
his  mother. 

Table  IX. — Seporfition  of  child  from  mother,  by  age  of  child  at  close  of  care  or 
end  of  period :  children  in  selected  group:  Milwaukee. 


Children  in  selected  group- 

Age  of  child  at  close  of  care  or  end  of  period. 

Total. 

Never 
separated 

from 
mother. 

Separated 

from 

mother 

at  some 

time. 

Not 

reported 
as  to 

separa- 
tion. 

Total 

272 

120 

145 

7 

27 
23 
29 
19 

16 
20 
48 
36 
31 
11 
12 

22 
15 
14 
9 

6 
6 

1.5 
11 
13 
2 
7 

4 

7 

15 
10 
10 
14 
33 
25 

'I 
2 

1 

1  month 

1 

3  months  . .     . .        

5  months          .                          

9-11  months                      

12-17  months    .          

1 

i 

Not  reported                 

3 

Over  one-fifth  of  the  50  children  known  to  have  been  under  2 
months  of  age  at  the  close  of  care  were  known  to  have  been  separated 
from  their  mothers  at  some  time.  For  the  succeeding  age  groups 
the  proportion  of  children  separated  increased  from  somewhat  over 
one-half  of  those  2  or  3  months  of  age  to  nearly  seven-tenths  of 
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those  6  to  11  months.  Of  the  42  children  known  to  have  been  a  year 
old  or  over,  considerably  more  than  one-third  had  never  been  sepa- 
rated. 

Number  of  different  homes  in  which  the  child  lived. 

The  home  or  place  of  residence  of  232,  or  92  per  cent,  of  the  252 
children  was  known  to  the  agencies  for  the  entire  period  from  birth 
to  the  close  of  care.  Seventy-one  children — some  in  each  age  group, 
although  45  per  cent  of  those  whose  ages  were  reported  were  under 
6  months  of  age — remained  in  the  home  or  institution  in  which  they 
were  first  placed.  Half  the  children  had  lived  in  two  homes,  1  of 
them  being  less  than  1  month  and  82  per  cent  under  9  months  of 
age  at  the  close  of  care.  Thirty-five  children  had  had  three  homes 
intended  to  be  permanent,  3  of  them  being  only  2  months  of  age,  12 
from  3  to  5  months,  11  between  6  months  and  1  year,  and  9  over  1 
year  of  age.  One  of  the  9  children  who  had  four  permanent  homes 
was  3  months  of  age ;  the  other  8  were  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
months.  One  child  who  was  11  months  of  age  had  lived  in  five 
homes,  and  another  who  was  20  months  old  had  been  placed  six  times. 

In  20  of  the  252  cases  there  were  periods  of  weeks  or  even  months 
in  which  the  child's  place  of  residence  was  not  known  to  the  agencies ; 
no  one  of  these  children  was  less  than  1  month  old  at  the  close  of 
care,  and  three-fourths  of  them  were  9  months  of  age  or  over.  Of 
these  20  children,  5  were  known  to  have  been  placed  once,  and  others 
may  have  been  in  what  were  considered  permanent  homes  during  the 
intervals  in  which  their  residence  was  not  known.  Three  of  them 
had  lived  in  at  least  two  homes;  3,  in  three;  5,  in  four;  1  child  was 
placed  five  times;  and  1  child,  six  times.  For  the  remaining  2,  no 
information  was  available. 

Types  of  homes. 

Because  of  the  frequent  changes  of  residence  of  some  of  these 
children,  the  types  of  homes  in  which  the  children  were  living  at 
the  close  of  care  or  the  end  of  the  period  give  a  very  incomplete 
account  of  the  arrangements  which  were  made  for  them  during  their 
infancy. 

In  practically  all  the  cases  in  which  the  child  was  in  his  grand- 
parents' home  the  mother  remained  with  him;  in  about  one-fifth 
of  the  cases  of  children  in  institutions  the  mother  was  also  in  the 
institution,  and  the  mothers  were  with  the  children  in  one-seventh 
of  the  cases  in  boarding  homes. 

Children  cared  for  in  mother's  parental  home. 

Sixty-five  children — 24  per  cent  of  the  group  of  the  study — lived 
in  the  mother's  parental  liome  at  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of  care 
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or  the  end  of  the  period.  In  14  of  these  cases  no  report  was  obtained 
as  to  the  ability  and  fitness  of  the  grandparents  to  care  for  the  child. 
The  grandparents  were  able  to  care  for  the  child  in  25  of  these  cases, 
or  half  those  in  which  a  report  was  obtained;  they  were  in  3  cases 
unable  and  in  6  unfit.  In  17  cases  one  grandparent  was  dead;  in 
6  of  these  the  surviving  grandparent  was  able,  in  4  unable,  in  4 
unfit  to  care  for  the  child,  and  in  3  cases  there  was  no  report.  The 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  grandparents  were  reported  as  able 
to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  child  was  practically  the  same  among 
those  who  were  actually  caring  for  the  children  as  among  those 
who  were  not.  In  33  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  children  had 
been  in  the  mother's  parental  home  and  the  ability  of  the  grand- 
parents was  reported,  and  in  24  per  cent  of  those  in  which  they  had 
not,  one  grandparent  was  dead.  Including  those  whose  grandparents 
were  dead  or  in  a  foreign  country,  there  were  19  children  whose 
mothers  had  no  parental  homes  in  this  country  to  which  they  could 
take  their  children. 

Thirty-three,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  65  children  who  at  some  time 
lived  in  their  grandparents'  homes  were  born  in  these  homes,  and 
all  but  7  of  the  remaining  number  were  placed  there  before  they 
Avere  3  months  old. 

Three  children  remained  in  their  grandparents'  homes  for  less 
than  2  weeks,  6  for  2  weeks  but  less  than  1  month,  8  for  1  or  2 
months,  11  for  3  to  5  months,  11  for  6  to  8  months ;  1  for  9  months, 
and  12  for  12  to  17  months;  for  13  the  length  of  time  was  not  re- 
ported. No  child  who  had  reached  the  age  of  18  months  was  known 
to  have  remained  in  his  gi'andparents'  home  the  entire  period. 

Children  cared  for  in  boarding  homes. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  (63)  had  lived  at  some  time 
in  boarding  homes.  In  only  9  of  these  cases  was  the  mother  with 
the  child.  Approximately  the  same  percentage  of  children  of  the 
mothers  over  18  years  of  age  as  of  the  mothers  under  18  were  cared 
for  in  boarding  homes. 

In  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  child  was  in  a  boarding 
home  he  had  been  placed  there  when  less  than  3  months  of  age. 
Three  children  were  born  in  boarding  homes,  8  were  so  placed  before 
they  were  2  weeks  old,  17  when  between  2  weeks  and  1  month,  21 
when  1  or  2  months,  5  when  from  3  to  5  months,  5  when  from  6  to  11 
months,  and  2  when  1  year  of  age  or  over;  the  ages  of  2  were  not 
reported.  Fifty-one  children  lived  in  only  one  boarding  home,  6 
lived  in  two,  and  3  lived  in  three;  for  3  children  the  number  of 
homes  was  not  reported. 
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Children  in  institutions. 

Fift3'-one,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  255  children  for  whom  there  was 
a  report  were  known  to  have  spent  some  time  in  children's  institu- 
tions.    In  39  of  these  cases  the  mother  was  separated  from  the  child. 

The  age  when  placed  was  reported  for  49  of  the  51  children.  With 
the  exception  of  one  child  18  months  old,  all  of  these  were  less  than 
a  year  of  age  when  they  came  mider  the  care  of  an  institution  for 
children.  Five  children  were  less  than  2  weeks  of  age,  10  were  2 
weeks  but  less  than  1  month,  21  were  1  or  2  months,  6  were  from  3  to 
5  months,  inclusive,  and  G  were  between  the  ages  of  6  months  and  1 
year.  The  length  of  care  varied  from  less  than  two  weeks,  in  the 
case  of  6  children,  to  13  months  for  1  child.  Six  were  under  care  for 
two  weeks  but  less  than  a  month,  19  for  one  or  two  months,  9  for 
three  to  five  months,  and  9  for  six  months  or  more;  the  length  of 
care  given  2  children  was  not  reported.  Thirty-nine  of  these  chil- 
dren were  still  in  children's  institutions  at  the  close  of  care. 

Children  in  adoptive  homes. 

Sixty-one  children,  or  24  per  cent  of  those  for  whom  a  report  was 
obtained,  were  in  adoptive  homes  prior  to  the  close  of  the  period  of 
the  study.  In  8  cases  the  child's  mothor  was  under  18  years  of  age ; 
in  52  cases  she  was  18  or  over ;  and  in  1  case  the  mother's  age  was  not 
reported. 

EXAMPLES   OF   PROBLEMS   DEALT   WITH. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  some  of  the  situations  confronted 
by  the  agencies  giving  care  to  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children : 

The  great  disparity  in  age  between  the  mother  and  the  father  which  is  some- 
times found  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  foreign-boru  girl  of  15  who  had 
come  to  this  country  when  2  years  of  age.  The  father  of  the  child  was  71  years 
of  age.  The  girl,  who  had  never  worked,  was  living  in  her  parental  home  and 
attending  school  when  she  became  pregnant.  Six  months  before  the  birth  of 
the  child  application  was  made  to  a  maternity  h0!<pital  for  confinement  care, 
the  reason  for  the  application  being  that  her  home  was  untit.  The  father  of 
the  child  was  prosecuted  for  rape,  but  the  case  was  d  smissed.  He  was  also 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  bastardy,  and  after  having  pleaded  guilty  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  settlement  of  .$800,  to  be  paid  to  the  mother  in  monthly  in- 
stallments through  the  county  poor  office. 

One  feeble-minded  girl  had  lived  since  childhood  with  foster  parents  who 
were  evidently  people  of  means,  although  the  mother  was  a  cripple  and  men- 
tally incapable  of  properly  training  a  child.  Apparently  the  girl  had  had 
immoral  relations  with  a  number  of  men ;  she  could  not  give  a  reliable  story  as 
to  the  paternity  of  the  child.  When  the  baby  was  10  days  old  he  was  com- 
mitted to  a  home  for  dependent  children  ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  13  months. 
After  the  birth  of  the  child  the  mother  was  committed  to  an  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded. 
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A  woman  of  25  had  received  no  schooling  except  three  weeks'  instruction  In 
a  catechism  class.  She  worljed  at  home  from  the  age  of  9  to  that  of  18,  when 
she  left  to  be  married.  Having  borne  two  legitimate  children,  six  years  after 
marriage  she  secured  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  cruelty  and  nonsupport  and 
went  to  live  with  a  married  sister.  She  took  in  washing,  and  received  State 
aid  for  dependent  children  until  it  became  known  that  she  was  illegitimately 
pregnant.    Five  months  alter  the  birth  of  the  child  she  married  the  father. 

A  woman  32  years  old,  who  had  spent  her  entire  life  in  Milwaukee,  had  never 
attended  school,  and  began  work  as  a  domestic  servant  at  the  age  of  12  years. 
When  she  was  23  she  married.  A  legitimate  child  died  in  infancy.  Her  hus- 
band soon  deserted  her,  and  she  then  returned  to  her  parental  home,  where 
she  kept  house  for  her  father  until  his  remarriage.  A  sister  and  her  illegiti- 
mate child  were  living  in  the  home,  but  when  this  girl  became  illegitimately 
pregnant  the  father,  urged  by  the  stepmother,  turned  her  out.  She  then  went 
to  live  with  a  man  not  the  father  of  the  child,  remaining  with  him  for  four 
years.  The  child  of  the  study  was  the  fourth  she  had  had  and  the  second  by 
this  man.  Of  her  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  the  first  had  died  at  birth, 
the  second  was  in  the  home  of  a  relative,  and  the  child  of  the  study  was  in  a 
home  for  dependent  children,  having  been  removed  from  the  mother's  home  by 
the  juvenile  court.  The  mother  was  adjudged  feeble-minded  and  committed  to 
the  State  home  for  the  feeble-minded. 

One  of  the  mothers — a  girl  of  14,  diagnosed  as  subnormal — left  her  home  in 
Milwaukee  to  go  to  Chicago  with  the  father  of  her  child.  The  couple  were 
located  there  and  brought  back  to  face  the  charges  awaiting  them.  The  girl's 
mother  was  evidently  blameworthy,  as  she  had  permitted  the  man  to  remain  in 
the  house  as  a  boarder  and  allowed  the  girl  to  go  out  with  him.  in  spite  of  the 
father's  objections.  The  girl  admitted  having  had  immoral  relations  since  she 
was  13  years  of  age.  She  was  committed  to  an  institution,  where  she  stayed 
until  she  went  to  the  maternity  hospital  for  her  confinement.  After  leaving 
the  hospital  she  returned  to  the  institution  and  was  placed  under  close  super- 
vision.    The  baby  died  of  congenital  debility  when  he  was  1  month  old. 

The  father  of  an  18-year-old  girl  had  turned  her  out  of  the  house  two  years 
prior  to  her  application  to  the  agency  because  he  could  not  control  her.  Up  to 
the  time  when  she  came  to  the  attention  of  the  agency  she  lived  in  the  home  in 
which  she  was  employed  as  a  domestic  servant.  She  admitted  having  had 
illicit  relations  w'ith  men  ever  since  she  was  15  years  of  age.  The  father  of 
her  child  was  a  married  man,  intemperate,  not  a  steady  worker,  and  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  with  girls  other  than  his  wife.  At  the  age  of  10  months, 
after  various  changes  of  residence,  the  baby  was  permanently  committed  to  the 
agency  to  be  given  out  for  adoption. 


CHAPTER    IV.  LEGAL    ACTION    FOR    THE    SUPPORT    OF 
CHILDREN  BORN  OUT  OF  WEDLOCK. 

THE  STATE  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  proceeding  for  the  support  of  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock  is  a  civil  one,  the  purpose  of  the  law  being  to 
secure  support  for  the  child  so  that  he  may  not  become  a  public 
charge.^  Because  the  proceeding  is  civil  and  not  criminal,  the  al- 
leged father  can  not  be  extradited  if  he  leaves  the  State  to  evade  pros- 
ecution. Although  a  civil  proceeding,  it  is  of  a  quasi-criminal 
nature,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  prove  "  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt "  that  the  defendant  is  the  father  of  the  child.  Criminal 
proceedings  for  abandonment  and  nonsupport  may  be  brought  in  the 
case  of  an  illegitimate  child  in  the  same  manner  as  though  he  were 
legitimate. 

The  Wisconsin  law  was  amended  in  1915  ^  to  make  the  father  liable 
for  the  support  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  until  the  child  is  16 
years  of  age.  The  same  amendment  gave  rights  of  inheritance  from 
the  father  when  paternity  had  been  adjudicated  by  court  proceeding 
or  when  it  had  been  admitted  in  open  court ;  and  it  further  provided 
tliat  if  the  paternity  of  the  child  had  been  determined  in  court  pro- 
ceedings the  name  of  the  father  was  to  be  entered  on  the  birth  cer- 
tificate. A  1917  amendment^  provided  for  legitimation  by  subse- 
quent marriage  of  the  parents. 

No  warrant  in  bastardy  is  issued  until  the  district  attorney  has 
examined  the  complainant  and  has  given  an  order  for  a  warrant. 
No  order  is  given  before  the  birth  of  the  child  without  a  statement 
from  a  physician  to  the  effect  that  the  woman  is  pregnant.  No 
reputable  physician  will  give  such  a  statement  unless  pregnancy  is 
advanced  at  least  three  months;  hence,  no  warrant  is  issued  before 
that  time.  On  some  occasions,  the  sheriff  brings  the  alleged  father 
to  the  district  attorney's  office  as  soon  as  he  is  apprehended,  in  order 
that  the  district  attorney  may  question  him  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  true  statement  before  he  has  talked  with  a  lawyer 
or  has  been  advised  to  plead  not  guilty.     If  settlement  *  is  not  made 


Stat.  1919,  sees.  1530-1542.       «  Laws  1915.  cli.  258.       «  Laws  1917,  cb.  218.       *  See  p.  134. 
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and  approved,  and  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  man  guilty, 
he  is  usually  released  on  bail,  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  court. 
As  the  trial  of  the  case  can  not  be  held  until  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  case  is  often  continued.  Nonsupport  proceedings  may  be 
started  at  any  time  after  birth. 

An  assistant  district  attorney  prosecutes  cases  involving  the  sup- 
port of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  representing  the  interests  of 
the  count}^  and  of  the  mother  and  child.  The  hearings  are  held  in 
an  open  court  room,  often  filled  with  idle  men,  lawyers  not  con- 
cerned with  the  case,  and  curiosity  seekers.  In  some  instances,  if  the 
testimony  is  particularly  revolting,  the  judge  requests  onlookers  to 
leave  the  court.  The  mother  of  the  child  is  the  complainant  in  the 
majority  of  cases  and  is  a  State's  witness.  Evidence  of  specific 
immoral  acts,  unless  occurring  within  a  period  of  three  months — the 
alleged  month  of  conception,  the  previous  month,  and  the  month 
following — is  not  permitted.  However,  the  attorney  for  the  defend- 
ant almost  alwaj's  attempts  to  show  that  the  complainant  was  not 
previously  chaste  and  often  endeavors  to  prove  specific  instances  of 
immorality  with  other  men.  Even  if  these  allegations  are  Avholly 
unfounded  or  incapable  of  proof,  or  if  the  time  of  the  acts  to  which 
they  refer  makes  them  irrelevant,  they  do  much  to  prejudice  a  jury 
against  the  complainant,  often  with  the  result  that  the  prime  con- 
sideration— the  welfare  of  the  child — is  overlooked.  Such  testimony 
also  tends  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  mother  at  a  time  when 
she  is  physically  weak,  to  make  her  a  poor  witness,  and  to  rob  her 
of  what  self-respect  she  may  have  had  before  entering  the  court 
room. 

The  law  defines  the  father's  responsibility  as  follows : ' 

If  the  accused  shall  be  found  guilty  or  shall  admit  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of  such  child  and  shall  stand 
chargeable  with  its  future  maintenance  in  such  sum  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  and  also  for  all  expenses  incurred  by  such  town  or  county 
or  by  the  mother  of  such  child  for  the  lying-in  and  attendance  of  the  mother 
during  her  sickness  and  also  for  the  care  and  support  of  such  child  since  its 
birth  and  until  it  shall  attain  the  age  of  16  years  and  for  the  cost  of  the 
prosecution. 

Prosecution  is  dropped  at  any  time  during  the  proceeding  if  the 
defendant  makes  a  settlement.  Articles  of  settlement  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  district  attorney.  The  district  attorney  accepts  proof 
of  marriage  of  the  defendant  and  plaintiff  as  a  settlement  and  cause 
of  dismissal  of  action.  Three  forms  of  settlement  are  used  by  the 
district  attorney's  office:  (1)  The  man  admits  the  paternity  of  the 
child  and  agrees  to  support  him  until  the  age  of  16  or  to  make  a 

6  Stat.  1919,  sec.  1535. 
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lump-sum  settlement.  (2)  The  man  denies  the  paternity  and  the 
charges  brou<:;ht  a<ruinst  him,  but  agrees  eitlier  to  support  the  child 
to  the  age  of  1(3  or  to  make  a  lump-sum  settlement.  (3)  After  a 
".varrant  or  the  preliminary  hearing,  the  man  may  enter  a  plea  of 
guilty  and  agree  to  sup[)ort  the  child  until  the  age  of  1(3  or  to  make  a 
lump-sum  settlement. 

Full  responsibility  for  establishing  the  child's  rights  does  not  rest 
with  the  motlier.  The  Wisconsin  law  provides  that  when  the  mother 
of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  commences  a  proceeding  and  fails  to 
prosecute,  the  supervisor  or  proper  officer  of  the  county  or  any  per- 
son interested  in  the  support  of  such  child  may  prosecute  in  her 
stead.  Furthermore,  if  a  woman  gives  birth  to,  or  is  pregnant  with, 
a  child  out  of  wedlock  who  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  the 
^■oimty  poor  commissioner  or  the  proper  county  official  may,  if  he 
deems  proper,  apply  for  the  examination  of  such  woman  on  oath, 
respecting  the  father  of  her  child,  the  time  when  and  the  place  where 
such  child  was  begotten,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  shall  thereupon  issue  a  warrant  without  further 
or  formal  complaint  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  complaint 
had  been  made  by  the  woman. 

If  the  father  of  the  child  fails  to  pay  the  amount  ordered  by  the 
court,  he  may  be  arrested  for  child-abandonment  or  for  nonsupport 
and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  father  of  a  child  of 
legitimate  birth.  The  payments  are  made  through  the  county  poor 
office,  as  directed  by  the  court. 

There  is  no  provision  by  the  court  foj  supervision  of  the  mother, 
nor  for  investigation  to  see  that  the  money  is  used  for  the  child  and 
that  the  child  receives  proper  care.  The  mother  does  not  come 
into  contact  with  a  woman  official  in  connection  with  the  case  from 
the  time  she  makes  her  complaint  until  its  final  disposition. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW  IN  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY.^ 

The  following  material  with  reference  to  court  action  for  the 
support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  covers  the  cases  begun  or 
settled  in  Milwaukee  County  during  the  year  1916.  It  was  secured 
from  the  records  of  the  civil  court  and  checked  with  the  records  of 
the  county  poor  office  (through  which  the  monej^s  for  the  support  of 
the  children  are  paid)  and  the  district  attorney's  office.  No  records 
were  available  regarding  the  complaints  made  in  cases  where  no 
warrant  was  issued  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  probable  cause 
for  action. 


•For  a  discussion  of  contributions  hy  tlie  fathers  to  the  support  of  the  group  of  chil- 
dren discussed  in  Chapter  HI,  see  pp.  llS-120. 
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Number  of  cases. 

In  17G  cases  there  appeared  to  be  probable  cause  for  court  action; 
in  170  of  these  cases  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  alleged 
father  of  the  child,  and  in  6 — not  included  in  this  analysis — settle- 
ment was  made  voluntarily  out  of  court,  no  warrant  being  issued. 
In  13  cases  warrants  could  not  be  served  because  the  alleged  fathers 
could  not  be  located. 

Time  of  making  complaint. 

In  103,  or  61  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  warrants  were  issued, 
complaint  was  made  against  the  alleged  father  before  the  child's 
birth.  The  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  complaint  in  the  67  cases 
in  which  complaint  was  filed  after  the  child's  birth  was  as  follows: 

Total  children 67 


Under  1  month IT 

1-2  months 16 


3-;")  months 7 

6-11  months 10 

1  year  and  over 11 

Age  not  reported 6 


Only  28  complaints — about  one-sixth — were  known  to  have  been 
made  after  the  child  was  3  months  old. 

Length  of  time  between  issuance  and  serving  of  warrant. 

Of  the  157  warrants  served  137,  or  seven-eighths,  were  served 
within  three  days'  time,  12  others  before  the  end  of  the  month,  a 
further  6  before  six  months  had  elapsed,  and  2  between  six  months 
and  a  year  after  issuance.  Hence,  in  only  o  per  cent  of  the  157  cases 
was  the  warrant  served  more  than  a  month  after  it  was  issued. 

Admission  or  denial  of  paternity. 

No  report  was  obtained  as  to  the  results  of  the  arraignment  in 
39,  or  one-fourth,  of  the  157  cases  in  which  the  warrant  was  served. 
Forty-five,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  for  wdiom  a  report  was  ob- 
tained, pleaded  guilty  and  admitted  paternity;  66,  or  56  per  cent, 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  denied  paternity;  7,  or  6  per  cent,  denied 
paternity  at  first  but  later  admitted  it. 

The  outcome  of  the  66  cases  in  which  the  defendant  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  denied  paternity  was  as  follows: 


Total  fathers 66 


Found  guilty 11 

Made  settlement 30 

Married   mother 10 

Mother  married  other  man 1 

In  51  of  the  66  cases  the  alleged  father,  though  denying  paternity, 
assumed  some  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  child. 


Defendant  died 1 

Child    died 2 

No  living  issue 2 

No  prohable  cause  of  complaint —  8 

Outcome   not   reported 1 
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Bail. 

In  31  of  the  137  cases  in  which  arranofpments  for  bail  were  re- 
ported, no  bail  was  necessary,  8  cases  being  settled  without  trial, 
while  in  23  cases  the  mother  and  father  married  immediately.  Bail 
was  furnished  for  49  fathers.  9  fathers  signed  their  own  bonds,  and 
48  were  committed  to  the  county  jail;  14  of  the  last-mentioned  group 
later  furnished  bail. 

Cases  brought  to  trial. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  14  cases — 9  per  cent  of  those  in  which 
the  warrant  was  served — were  ever  brought  to  trial,  and  that  the 
defendant  was  acquitted  in  only  1  of  these.  Eight  men  had  jury 
trials;  of  these,  6  were  found  guilty,  1  changed  his  plea  to  that  of 
guilty,  and  1  was  found  not  guilty.  Of  the  6  tried  without  juries, 
2  pleaded  guilty,  and  4  Avere  found  guilty. 

Settlement. 

In  86  of  the  157  cases  in  which  warrants  were  served  a  settlement 
was  made.  In  7  of  these  cases  the  child  died;  of  the  79  settlements 
made  for  living  children,  20  were  made  prior  to  the  preliminary 
hearing,  36  at  the  preliminary  hearing,  11  after  the  preliminary 
hearing  but  before  trial,  and  in  12  cases  the  time  of  settlement  was 
not  reported.  Of  the  157  cases  in  which  a  warrant  was  served,  49 
were  adjusted  bj^  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  and  1  by  the  mother's 
marriage  with  another  man. 

The  question  as  to  whether  proceedings  for  the  support  of  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock  should  be  settled  by  forcing  a  marriage  of  the 
parents  is  a  very  serious  one.  If  the  parents  are  apparently  fond 
of  each  other,  had  become  engaged,  and  were  intending  to  marry, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  that  they  will  provide  a  normal  home  life  for 
their  children.  But  if  marriage  had  not  been  intended,  or  was 
promised  only  in  case  the  girl  became  pregnant,  a  forced  marriage 
seems  a  dangerous  expedient.  Little  information  is  available  re- 
garding the  outcome  of  forced  marriages,  biit  case-working  organiza- 
tions have  frequently  found  that  such  a  marriage  increased  rather 
than  decreased  the  difficulties. 

Proportion  of  cases  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  child. 

The  percentage  of  cases  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the 
child  was  high — 88  per  cent  of  the  157  cases  in  which  warrants  were 
served.  Of  the  18  cases  dismissed  after  service  of  warrant  with  no 
provision  for  the  child,  the  defendant  was  found  not  guilty  in  1  case, 
in  8  others  there  was  no  probable  ground  for  complaint,  in  6  the 
children  died,  in  2  cases  there  was  failure  to  prosecute,  and  in  1  case 
the  defendant  died. 
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Orders  or  agreements  for  periodic  or  lump-sum  payments. 

Eio:hty-six  fathers  were  ordered  to  make  ]5eriodic  or  lump-sum 
payments  of  specified  amounts  for  the  support  of  their  chihlren  born 
out  of  wedlock,  or  entered  into  agreements  to  do  so  approved  by  the 
district  attorney.  The  amounts  the  fathers  agreed  to  pay  were  as 
follows : 

Total  fathers 8t 

Amount    specified 74 

Less  than  $2(iO 5 

.$20a-.$4()O 12 

$400-$5(X) - 21 

$50()-$G()0 31 

Over   $600 ' 5 

Amoxmt  not  specifiefl 12 

Fourteen  of  these  fathers  were  required  to  make  immediate  pay- 
ments and  14  to  continue  payment  indefinitely  "  until  paid."  The 
father  was  ordered  to  make  full  payment  in  1  case  within  5  days,  and 
in  18  cases  within  60  days.  Seven  fathers  were  allowed  1  year; 
G,  between  1  and  2  years ;  and  2,  more  than  2  years.  In  24  cases  the 
time  allowd  was  not  reported. 

Forty-seven  fathers  were  ordered  by  the  court  to  make,  or  agreed 
to  make,  monthly  payments  to  be  continued  until  the  child  was  16 
years  of  age.  Some  of  these  fathers  accepted  the  alternative  of  a 
lump  sum  to  be  paid  within  a  short  period  of  time.  According  to 
these  orders  and  agreements,  the  total  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  by  the  close  of  the  period  studied  was  $14,961.50.  The 
amount  actually  paid,  however,  was  $6,307,  or  only  42  per  cent  of 
that  amount.  The  average  amount  ordered  or  agreed  upon  for  each 
child  during  the  21  months'  period  for  which  information  was  avail- 
able was  $318,  or  $15  per  month ;  the  average  amount  paid  was  only 
$134,  or  $6.38  per  month. 

Assuming  that  payments  will  continue  at  this  rate  until  the  child 
is  16  years  of  age,  more  money  will  have  been  made  available  for  the 
child  than  under  the  method  of  lump-sum  payment.  Taking  into 
consideration,  however,  the  men  who  will  get  away  without  paying 
the  full  amount  and  those  who  will  pay  only  small  amounts  after 
arrest  for  nonsupport  and  periods  of  detention  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  periodic  payment  or  the 
lump-sum  method  is  the  better. 

Lump-sum  payments  aggregating  $13,820  were  ordered  or  agreed 
upon  in  the  cases  of  43  children,^  being  an  average  of  $321.39  for 

">  Includes  1  father  ordered  to  pay  .$750,  and  1  ordered  to  pay  $1,000. 

*  Four  of  these  children  were  also  included  in  the  discussion  above  of  monthly  pay- 
ments ;  the  fathers  had  been  ordered,  or  had  agreed,  to  make  monthly  payments,  but  had 
accepted  the  alternative  of  lump-sum  payments. 
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each  child.  Of  this  amount,  $L3,675  was  actually  paid,  an  average 
for  each  child  of  $318.  Paid  out,  as  this  money  almost  always  was, 
at  the  rate  of  $8  or  $10  a  month,  it  would  be  exhausted  before  the 
child  was  3  years  and  4  months  of  age. 

The  amendment  to  the  law  relatinir  to  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
which  provides  for  their  support  until  they  are  16  years  of  age  was 
passed  only  in  1915,"  so  that  at  the  time  of  this  study  no  information 
was  available  which  would  indicate  its  effectiveness.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor,  through  whom  the  payments  are  made,  reported 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  fathers  take  advantage  of  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  lump-sum  settlement  paid  within  a  definite  time.  The 
amounts  demanded  in  such  settlements  have  been  gradually  increased, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  the  study  the  district  attorney  was  requiring  a 
sum  at  least  50  per  cent  larger  than  was  required  five  years  pre- 
viously. These  settlements  were  made  with  the  idea  that  a  smaller 
sum  in  hand  is  better  than  a  larger  sum  ordered  to  be  paid  in  periodic 
installments  until  the  child  is  16,  because  of  the  chance  of  the  man's 
getting  away  and  paying  nothing.  However,  larger  lump-sum  set- 
tlements should  be  required,  even  though  it  necessitate  extension  of 
the  time  of  payment,  so  that  the  support  may  continue  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  4  j-ears.  The  clear  intent  of  the  law  is  to  make 
provision  for  the  child  during  his  years  of  legal  dependency. 

DIFFICULTIES   IN   THE   PRESENT    LAW   AND   PRACTICES. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "Why  are  not  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  fathers  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  required  to  as- 
sume their  due  share  of  responsibility?"  Of  the  170  cases  for  the 
support  of  children  of  illegitimate  birth  begun  or  closed  during  1916, 
103  involved  children  born  in  that  year.  This  figure  is  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  number — 420 — of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in 
Milwaukee  during  the  year.  Money  was  paid  for  the  support  of  50 
of  these  103  children;  the  parents  of  22,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
married  after  the  birth  of  the  children.^"  Hence,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  support  was  secured  after  court  action  was  only 
about  one-sixth  the  number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  during 
the  year. 

At  the  present  time  the  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  the 
paternity  of  every  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  the  securing  of 
support  from  the  father,  is  very  limited  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  In  practice  it  is  entirely  voluntary  with  the  mother  whether  any 
effort  shall  be  made  to  establish  the  paternity  of  her  child  and  to 
obtain  support  for  him.     Many  women  do  not  know  that  they  can 

»  Laws   1915,  ch.   L'.'8. 

'"The  27  rases  in  which  the  parents  were  married  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  oliiki  have 
Dot  been  included,  because  these  children  were  registered  as  of  legitimate  birth. 
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legally  hold  the  father  responsible  for  the  support  of  his  child,  and 
only  a  few  agencies  and  institutions  dealing  with  unmarried  mothers 
make  it  a  practice  to  advise  them  to  lodge  complaint  against  the  al- 
leged fathers,  in  an  effort  to  establish  paternity  and  secure  support 
for  the  children.  Some  organizations  accept  a  small  money  settle- 
ment from  the  father  without  legal  action  and  without  establishing 
the  paternity  of  the  child.  Aside  from  the  rights  of  the  child  and 
the  mother,  it  would  be  a  decided  step  toward  prevention  if  an  effort 
were  made  to  establish  paternity  in  every  case,  and  the  father  were 
then  required,  through  a  court  order,  to  give  the  child  adequate 
support. 

2.  The  present  method  of  conducting  hearings  in  an  open  court 
room  filled  with  curious  spectators  does  not  encourage  a  girl  volun- 
tarily to  go  through  this  most  difficult  ordeal.  She  is  not  given  the 
protection  and  consideration  in  these  proceedings  which  should  be 
given  her  as  a  State's  witness. 

3.  The  present  law  provides  for  the  support  of  a  child  until  he  is 
16  years  of  age,  but  the  order  for  support  is  based  on  the  economic 
status  of  the  father  at  the  time  when  the  case  is  heard.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  father  is  then  a  young  man  in  school  or  just  starting  in 
business,  he  is  not  able  to  contribute  much  to  the  support  of  the 
child ;  and  the  order  for  support,  instead  of  being  changed  from  time 
to  time  as  his  income  increases,  continues  throughout  the  16-year 
period  to  require  only  the  small  contributions  which  originally  repre- 
sented his  ability  to  pay. 

4.  The  present  method  of  administration  makes  it  possible  for 
the  alleged  father  to  make  a  financial  settlement  after  a  warrant  has 
been  issued.  One  of  the  accepted  forms  for  such  a  settlement  states 
that  the  man  denies  the  charges  and  makes  no  admission  of  the 
paternity  of  the  child.  In  1916,  39  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  settled 
in  this  way,  which  leaves  paternity  in  doubt  and  provides  no  record 
that  can  be  used  as  evidence  in  inheritance  cases. 

LEGISLATIVE   CHANGES   NEEDED. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  laws  governing  the  support  of  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock  should  be  primarily  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
such  children.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  juvenile  court, 
which  was  instituted  primarily  to  look  after  the  interests  of  children, 
should  administer  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  support  of  this 
special  group  of  dependent  children.  At  present,  action  for  the  sup- 
port of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  is  held  to  be  neither  a  purely 
civil  nor  a  purely  criminal  action,  but  a  quasi-criminal  action.  Ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  the  support  of  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  might  well  be  lodged  in  the  juvenile  court,  and  the 
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definition  of  "  dependent "  children  under  the  juvenile  court  law 
made  to  include  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  In  this  court  of 
socialized  experience  and  equipment  the  mother  could  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  help  of  the  probation  staff,  and  particularly  the  assist- 
ance of  women  officers. 

2.  Provision  should  l)e  made  for  the  judge  (o  exclude  from  the 
court  room  during  these  proceedings  all  persons  whose  presence,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  court,  is  not  necessary  to  the  trial,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  shall  demand  a  public  hearing. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  court,  after  a  hearing  upon 
due  notice  given  to  the  defendant,  to  modify  the  order  for  pay- 
ments for  support  from  time  to  time,  according  to  tlie  changed 
economic  condition  of  the  father. 

4.  The  law  should  further  be  amended  by  substituting  the  phrases 
"  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock,"  and  "  cases  involving  the  support  of 
children  born  out  of  wedlock,"  etc.,  for  the  words  "  bastard,"  "  bas- 
tardy," "  illegitimate,"  or  "  illegitimacy."  ^^ 

"  For  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  and  New  York  Regional  Conferences  on  Illegitimacy 
see  Standards  of  Legal  Protection  for  Children  Born  Out  of  Wedlock,  pp.  14-19.  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  77.     Washington,  1921. 


SECURING   EMPLOYMENT  FOR  UNMARRIED 
MOTHERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  since  1894 
paid  special  attention  to  securinj^  employment  for  mothers  with 
young  children.  Between  October  1,  1916,  and  September  30,  1917, 
its  "subcommittee  on  assisting  and  providing  situations  for  mothers 
with  infants  "  gave  assistance  in  396  new  cases  of  unmarried  mothers 
with  children,^  The  243  cases  among  this  number  in  which  the 
children  were  not  yet  1  year  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
but  were  at  least  6  months  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  in 
which  agency  care  continued  for  three  days  or  more,^  are  the  basis 
of  this  study.  These  cases  involved  a  total  of  247  children,  there 
being  four  sets  of  twins. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  social-service  workers  of  the  hospitals  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity 
refer  large  numbers  of  applicants  to  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association.  This  agency  aims,  through  the  hospital  social- 
service  workers,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  young  mother  when  she 
makes  application  at  the  hospital  for  maternity  care ;  to  provide  her, 
if  necessar}',  with  prenatal  care  under  the  supervision  of  its  own 
medical  clinic ;  and  to  be  ready  to  furnish  assistance  when  she  leaves 
the  hospital,  especially  such  as  will  enable  her  to  support  herself 
while  keeping  the  child  with  her.  The  association  has  on  its  staff 
a  woman  phj  sician  who  examines  women  and  children  Avho  come 
to  the  office,  and  a  nurse  who  assists  the  physician,  visits  homes  and 
hospitals,  and  follows  up  any  cases  needing  special  care.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  a  visitor  does  court  work,  chiefly  in  assisting  un- 
married mothers  to  secure  support  from  the  fathers  of  their  children ; 
she  also  investigates  the  cases  of  new  applicants  for  work  and  does 
some  visiting  among  mothers  placed  in  situations  near  the  city. 

*  Written  by  Mary  E.  Milburn  from  material  gathered  by  Mary  R.  Mason,  secretary  of 
the  subcommittee  on  assisting  and  providing  situations  for  mothers  with  infants,  New 
York.  State  Charities   Aid  Association. 

-  Annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1917,  pp.  32-3G.  Also,  the  45th  Year's  Work  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation :  A  brief  summary  of  a  year  of  constructive  philanthropy.  1917,  p.  4. 

»  This  number  includes  children  who  would  have  been  6  months  of  age  or  over  if  they 
had  lived.  The  243  mothers  formed  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  unmarried  mothers 
with  children  who  received  caic  during  the  year. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  covered  by  the  study  a  research 
worker  was  employed  who  gave  special  attention  to  mothers  with 
children  of  illegitimate  birth. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  the  mother  applied  to  the 
agency  for  prenatal  or  convalescent  care,  for  a  place  to  board  the 
baby,  or  for  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  father,  but  nearly  all 
the  mothers  asked  for  assistance  in  securing  employment.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  is  designed  to  show  the  types  of  women  with  which 
the  agency  had  to  deal,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  results  of  its 
work,  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

The  information  secured  has  been  considered  under  three  main 
headings:  (1)  The  mother's  history  and  environment,  (2)  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  child,  and  (3)  agency 
care  given  the  mother  or  the  child.  To  what  extent  the  child  is 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  normal  home  in  which  father  and 
mother  supply  care  and  support,  is  largely  determined  by  the 
mother's  age  and  training,  her  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condi- 
tion, and  the  home  influences  and  other  circumstances  which  affect 
her  abilit}^to  care  for  the  child  through  her  own  efforts.  The  status 
of  the  mother's  parents  and  their  ability  and  willingness  to  assist 
may  somewhat  modify  the  problem;  and  certain  social  facts  which 
affect  the  father's  ability  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  child,  as  well  as 
his  economic  condition  and  his  actual  contributions  to  the  child's 
support,  are  also  of  importance.  When  the  mother  fails  in  her 
effort  to  care  for  the  child  unaided,  or  feels  that  she  is  unable  to 
undertake  the  task  alone  or  with  such  assistance  as  her  parents 
or  the  father  of  the  child  may  render,  she  frequently  turns  for 
help  to  such  social  agencies  as  the  one  considered  here. 

THE  MOTHER'S  HISTORY  AND  ENVIRONMENT. 

Age  and  marital  status. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  4  of  the  mothers  were  only 
15  years  old,  and  more  than  one-eighth  were  under  18  years — the  age 
of  consent  in  New  York  State;  two-thirds  were  between  18  and  24 
years,  inclusive.    The  oldest  mother  was  42  years  of  age. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  mothers  were  single  women,  7 
were  widows,  and  10  were  married.  Of  this  last  group  9  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  husbands  or  had  been  deserted. 

Race  and  nativity. 

Half  the  mothers  were  foreign  born;  11  per  cent  were  colored. 
Only  4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  mothers,  in  contrast  with  23 
per  cent  of  the  native  born,  were  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  time 
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of  the  birth  of  the  cliikl.  A  small  number  of  the  foreign-born 
mothers  had  been  in  the  United  States  only  a  few  months  at  the 
time  of  application  to  the  agency.  The  fact  that  the  agency  special- 
ized in  placing  mothers  at  housework  may  account  for  the  large  pro- 
portion of  foreign  born  among  its  applicants — 51.5  per  cent  among 
the  group  studied  as  compared  with  37.8  per  cent  foreign  born  among 
all  single,  widowed,  or  divorced  women  15  to  44  years  of  age,  in- 
clusive, in  New  York  City  in  1910.* 

Mode  of  living. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  mothers  applied 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  situations  where  they  could  work  and 
keep  their  children  with  them,  the  babies  were  only  a  few  Aveeks  old 
at  the  time  of  application.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  women 
were  in  maternity  homes  or  hospitals  or  in  convalescent  homes  at  the 
time-of  application,  one-seventh  were  with  relatives  or  friends,  and 
a  slightly  smaller  number  were  living  in  furnished  rooms  or  board- 
ing houses ;  only  5  j)er  cent  were  in  their  parental  homes,  and  3  per 
cent  were  in  their  places  of  employment.  Three  mothers  were  in 
their  own  homes  with  the  fathers  of  the  children,  1  was  in  a  State 
correctional  institution,  and  1  was  in  the  home  of  the  father  of  her 
child  and  his  wife. 

The  type  of  home  in  which  the  mother  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child  was  reported  for  all  but  five  mothers. 
About  20  per  cent  had  been  living  in  their  parental  homes,  and  21 
per  cent  in  the  homes  of  relatives  or  friends:  6  per  cent  were  in  inde- 
pendent homes ;  42  per  cent  were  living  in  their  places  of  employment, 
and  11  per  cent  were  in  rooming  or  boarding  houses.  Of  the  remain- 
ing mothers,  one  had  spent  nearly  all  her  life  in  an  institution,  one 
was  with  relatives  of  the  baby's  father,  one  with  the  baby's  father 
and  his  wife,  and  the  other  had  been  traveling  with  a  theatrical  com- 
pany for  a  number  of  years.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  more  than  half 
the  mothers  were  living  imder  conditions  other  than  those  exist- 
ing in  a  normal  home. 

The  parental  home. 

The  women  in  this  study  may  be  classified  in  three  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  status  of  their  parental  homes — those  whose  homes  were 
normal  (i.  e.,  whose  parents  were  living  together  and  in  this  country)  ; 
those  whose  homes  had  been  broken  through  death,  or  separation  of 
the  parents;  and  those  whose  parents  were  not  living  in  this  country. 

♦Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  I,  p.  6:i9. 
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The  <^eneral  facts  concerning  the  status  of  the  parental  home  are 
shown  in  the  following  list : 


Total  reported- 


Both  parents  in  the  home 33 

One  parent  (lead GO 


Parents  divorced  or  separated,  or 

parent    deserted 11 

One  parent  not  in  United  States__  1 

Both   parents   dead 4.» 

Parents  not  in  United  States 72 


Only  4*3  of  the  mothers  had  been  living  in  the  parental  home — 20 
in  ''  normal ''  homes  and  23  in  homes  maintained  by  one  parent. 

Many  of  the  girls  left  home  at  an  early  age.  The  age  at  leaving 
home  was  reported  for  194  of  the  mothers  who  had  left  at  some  time 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child.  One-fifth  left  before  they  were  14 
years  of  age,  one-eighth  at  14  or  15  j'ears,  and  another  fifth  at  16  or 
17  years — a  total  of  55  per  cent  who  were  living  elsewhere  than  in 
their  parental  homes  before  they  were  18  years  of  age.  Twenty-nine 
per  cent  left  home  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  years,  while  16  per 
cent  remained  until  they  were  21  years  of  age  or  older.  The  majority 
of  the  41  girls  deprived  of  their  parental  homes  before  they  were  14 
years  of  age — in  36  cases  through  the  death  or  separation  of  parents — 
were  under  10  years  at  the  time,  and  some  were  infants.  Only  24 
mothers  were  known  to  have  remained  in  the  parental  home  until  the 
time  of  confinement ;  2  others  were  absent  only  temporarily. 

The  chief  reasons  for  leaving  home  were  reported  as  follows : 

Total   leaving   home 217 


Emigration  to  United  States 83 

Broken    homes 56 

Bad  or  nnhappy  home  conditions-       7 


Pregnancy 12 

MaiTiage 9 

Employment 19 

Other 11 

Not  reported 20 


Schooling  and  employment. 

Twenty-nine  girls  either  had  never  attended  school  or  had  had 
practically  no  schooling;  all  but  2  of  these  were  of  foreign  birth 
and  had  not  come  to  this  country  until  they  were  14  years  of  age 
or  over.  Over  a  fifth  of  the  198  mothers  reported  as  to  age  at  leav- 
ing school  left  before  they  were  14  years  old,  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  before  they  were  16.  Of  the  group  of  43  who  left  school 
before  reaching  the  age  of  14  years,  three-fourths  were  born  outside 
Xew  York  State,  and  only  6  had  come  to  New  York  before  they 
were  14. 

Of  the  142  girls  for  whom  amount  of  schooling  was  reported,  less 
than  10  per  cent  had  more  than  a  grammar-school  education;  only 
2  girls  had  graduated  from  high  school.  Nineteen  per  cent  had 
attained  the  eighth  grade,  39  per  cent  the  seventh,  sixth,  or  fifth 
grade:  13  per  cent  had  stopped  in  the  fourth  or  a  lower  grade,  and 
20  per  cent  had  no  schooling. 
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Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  mothei's  who  were  living  elsewhere  than 
with  their  parents  had  left  their  homes  primarily  to  secure  employ- 
ment. It  was  necessary  also  for  a  number  of  those  compelled  to 
leave  through  the  death  or  the  separation  of  parents — especially 
those  in  the  higher  age  groups — to  obtain  employment  and  to  become 
economically  independent  as  soon  as  they  left  home.  Of  the  41  girls 
who  left  home  before  they  were  14  years  of  age,  38  were  known  to 
have  been  gainfully  employed  at  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
study,  though  half  of  them  did  not  go  to  work  until  they  were  16 
years  of  age  or  over. 

Only  22  of  the  237  mothers  for  whom  information  was  secured  as 
to  occupation  had  never  been  gainfully  employed  prior  to  the  birth 
of  the  child.  Four  of  this  number  were  attending  school  when  they 
became  pregnant,  12  were  housewives,  and  6  had  no  occupation. 
The  215  known  to  have  been  gainfully  employed  had  been  engaged 
in  a  limited  number  of  occupations.  Somewhat  over  two-thirds  had 
been  employed  as  servants,  the  greater  number  working  for  private 
families;  14  of  these  mothers  were  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  child,  1  being  only  15  years  old.  Among  the  53 
mothers  employed  as  semiskilled  workers  were  42  factory  operatives 
and  6  laundry  workers.  Thirteen  girls,  all  of  whom  were  17  years 
of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  were  employed 
as  clerks,  messengers  and  bundle  wrappers,  or  telephone  operators. 
One  girl — 23  years  of  age — was  a  prostitute  with  no  other  occupa- 
tion, and  one  of  the  domestic  servants  was  known  to  be  also  a  prosti- 
tute. A  dancer,  an  actress,  and  a  nurse  made  up  the  group  whose 
occupations  came  under  professional  pursuits. 

Mother's  physical  and  mental  condition  and  character. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  mother  at  the  time  of  her  applica- 
tion to  the  agency  indicated  to  a  great  extent  her  usual  condition,  as 
only  those  defects  were  reported  that  were  of  a  permanent  nature  or 
were  such  as  seriously  to  impair  her  ability  to  care  for  the  child. 
The  mother's  physical  condition  is  of  great  importance  in  cases  such 
as  those  here  discussed,  since  it  affects  the  child  before  birth  and 
during  the  early  months  of  life,  and  is  a  determining  factor  in  the 
mother's  ability  to  provide  for  herself  and  the  child  during  the 
period  of  the  child's  dependency.  Of  the  225  mothers  given  physical 
examinations  by  the  agencj',  76  per  cent  were  in  good  physical  con- 
dition, 10  per  cent  had  venereal  infection,  3  had  tuberculosis,  3  had 
epilepsy,  and  27  were  in  generally  poor  condition  (including  1  prob- 
ably epileptic).     One  mother  not  examined  was  a  cripple. 

The  mother's  mentality  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  important 
factor  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  illegitimate  maternity; 
nevertheless,  mental  diagnoses  were  seldom  made  in  the  cases  studied 
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unless  the  applieaiit  for  care  showed  marked  signs  of  mental  disorder 
or  defect.  Only  80  mothers  were  given  mental  examinations:  5  were 
found  to  be  normal;  14,  high-grade  feeble-minded;  6,  mentally  sub- 
normal or  abnormal;  and  5,  mentally  deranged.  Two  mothers  not 
examined  were  reported  to  be  insane. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  accurate  information  on  charac- 
ter, the  number  of  mothers  reported  as  being  previously  immoral — 
40  per  cent  of  the  193  for  whom  there  was  information — was  j)rob- 
ably  an  understatement;  2  of  these  were  professional  prostitutes. 
Very  few  were  reported  as  guilty  of  offenses  other  than  sexual; 
of  these  9  were  wayward  or  of  generally  poor  character,  7  were 
alcoholic  (6  also  immoral),  and  4  had  been  otherwise  delinquent  (3 
also  immoral). 

Thirtj-two  mothers  were  known  to  have  had  children  of  illegiti- 
mate birth  previous  to  the  children  of  the  study,  24  having  had  1 
and  8  having  had  2.  One  of  these  mothers  was  a  prostitute,  3  were 
alcoholic,  and  1  had  been  guilty  of  other  delinquencies  as  well  as 
being  immoral.  Although  little  was  known  of  these  women  for  any 
considerable  time  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  child  of  the  study, 
3  were  knoAvn  to  have  had  1  child  of  illegitimate  birth  subsequently, 
and  2  others  were  illegitimately  pregnant  at  the  close  of  the  period — 
1  of  these,  an  intemperate  woman,  having  had  also  2  previous  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CARE  OF  CHILD. 

Mother's  ability  to  care  for  child. 

Although  all  the  mothers  included  in  the  study  found  it  necessary 
to  apply  to  an  agency  for  assistance  of  some  kind — maternity  care, 
hospital  care  for  themselves  or  their  children,  assistance  in  securing 
employment,  or  homes  for  the  children — in  103  cases,  or  42  per  cent, 
the  mothers  appeared  to  be  entirely  able  to  care  for  their  children 
by  their  own  efforts.  These  103  mothers  and  45  others  concerning 
whom  no  definite  inability  was  reported  by  the  agency  have  been 
grouped  together,  making  in  all  148,  or  61  per  cent  of  the  mothers, 
who  were  considered  able.  Table  I  indicates  that  the  chief  reason 
for  the  mother's  inability  to  care  for  the  child  was  moral  unfitness, 
while  financial,  mental,  and  physical  reasons,  youth,  and  wayward- 
ness accounted  for  smaller  numbers.  In  the  58  cases  of  moral  or 
mental  unfitness  it  was  necessary  for  the  agency  to  provide  for  the 
children  away  from  their  mothers,  and  to  continue  the  supervision 
for  longer  periods  than  when  the  mothers  were  merely  too  young 
or  were  physically  or  financially  handicapped. 
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Table  I. 


-Aliility  to  rare  for  child,  by  age  at  birth  of  child;  mothers  in  selected 
ffroup:  New  York  City. 


Mothers  in  selected  group- 

Age  of  mother  at 
birth  of  child. 

Total. 

Able  to 
ch 

Entirely. 

care  for 
lid. 

Partly  or  entirely  unable  to  care  for  child.' 

.  So  far  as 
known. 

Morally. 

Mentally. 

Physic- 
ally. 

Finan- 
cially. 

For  other 
reasons. 

Total 

243 

103 

45 

43 

15 

6 

22 

9 

15  years 

4 

7 
21 
73 
87 
51 

1 

3 

2 
3 

14 
21 

2 
7 

11 
9 

14 

1 
2 
7 
9 
3 

2 

17  years 

6 

38 
38 
21 

1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

18-20  years 

2 

21-24  years 

8 
6 

25  years  and  over 

I  In  tabulating,  if  the  mother  was  unable  to  care  for  the  child  for  more  than  one  of  the  reasons  specified, 
preference  was  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  reasons  are  here  stated. 

The  aid  given  by  the  mother's  parents  and  by  the  father  of  the 
child  is  of  great  importance  in  lessening  the  handicap  of  the  mother 
and  in  making  it  possible  for  her  to  assume  the  child's  custody  and 
support. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  small  proportion  of  the 
women  who  had  "  normal "  parental  homes.  In  only  26  of  the  174 
cases  in  which  a  report  was  obtained  were  the  mother's  parents  con- 
sidered proper  custodians  of  the  child  and  able  to  give  assistance,  and 
in  some  of  these  cases  only  one  parent  was  living  or  there  was  a  step- 
parent in  the  home.  The  parents  of  19  mothers  were  unable  to  aid, 
and  the  parents  of  12  were  considered  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  the 
child;  117  mothers  had  no  homes  to  which  thoy  could  look  for  assist- 
ance, the  parents  being  either  dead  or  in  a  foreign  country. 

Support  by  the  father. 

Social  data  concerning  the  father. — The  father's  age,  nativity,  civil 
status,  and  character  affect  his  economic  condition  and  therefore  his 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child.  Although  the  social 
data  reported  were  somewhat  meager,  sufficient  information  was  ob- 
tained to  indicate  the  most  important  facts. 

Of  the  213  fathers  whose  ages  were  known,  1  was  a  boy  of  17 
years ;  12  per  cent  were  from  18  to  20  years  of  age ;  35  per  cent,  from 
21  to  24;  32  per  cent,  from  25  to  29 ;  and  20  per  cent,  30  years  of  age 
or  over.  Of  the  last  group,  9  were  from  40  to  49  years,  1  was  53,  and 
1  was  65  years  of  age. 

Nativity  and  race  were  reported  for  224  fathers;  80  were  native 
white,  16  Avere  colored,  114  foreign-born  white,  and  14  foreign-born 
colored — mostly  from  the  AVest  Indies.  Six  of  the  19  fathers  of  un- 
known nativity  were  white.    The  reports  show  that  in  many  cases 
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the  parents  of  the  child  were  of  different  nationalities,  and  in  several 
cases  of  different  races. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  fathers  were  single  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth,  41  were  married,  3  widowed,  2  separated,  and  1  di- 
vorced ;  the  K.arital  condition  of  10  was  not  reported. 

Information  as  to  character  was  obtained  for  only  71  fathers.  Of 
these  only  3  were  considered  to  be  of  good  character;  50  were  known 
to  have  been  seriously  immoral,  including  8  who  were  also  alcoholic 
and  2  who  had  been  otherwise  delinquent;  13  were  alcoholic;  2  had 
been  guilty  of  other  delinquencies;  and  3  were  of  otherwise  poor 
character. 

Father's  occupation. — As  has  been  noted,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mothers  were  employed  as  servants  or  semiskilled  workers,  and  only 
a  few  in  the  higher  grade  pursuits.  The  fathers,  however,  were  en- 
gaged in  a  greater  variety  of  occupations,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
them  were  in  occupations  requiring  skill  and  training  and  command- 
ing higher  wages.  The  occupation  was  reported  for  all  but  25  of  the 
fathers.  There  were  4  men  engaged  in  professional  pursuits;  7 
proprietors,  oiRcials,  and  managers;  1  public  official;  43  skilled  work- 
ers— including  machinists,  carpenters,  and  others;  23  engaged  in 
clerical  occupations;  71  semiskilled  workers — including  chauffeurs, 
conductors,  motormen,  factory  operatives,  and  others;  15  semiofficial 
public  employees — mainly  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines ;  33  servants — 
including  elevator  men,  waiters,  and  others;  14  laborers;  and  7  who 
had  no  occupation,  4  of  these  being  still  in  school. 

Father^s  contribution  to  support  of  child. — A  large  proportion  of 
the  fathers  who  contributed  to  the  support  of  their  children  did 
so  at  the  order  of  the  court.  Of  the  92  cases  in  which  court  action 
was  initiated  (see  Table  II),  1  was  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  and  29  were  closed  without  provision  being  made  for  the 
child.  In  this  latter  group  10  of  the  fathers  were  found  not  guilty, 
17  were  discharged  on  technicalities,  and  2  children  had  died ;  never- 
theless, 7  of  the  29  fathers  had  contributed  in  some  way  to  the  support 
of  the  child.  The  court  ordered  provision  for  the  child  in  52  cases, 
continuing  contributions  being  ordered  in  a  total  of  45.  Six  fathers 
married  the  mothers,  and  4  fathers  were  living  with  the  mothers  as 
married  or  were  illegally  married  to  them.  In  10  cases  no  report 
was  obtained  as  to  the  provision  for  the  child. 

In  81  per  cent  of  the  151  cases  in  which  no  court  action  was  taken, 
the  father  made  no  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  child;  only  5 
fathers  made  continuing  contributions.  Four  fathers  made  cash 
settlements  ranging  from  $30  to  $250.  The  fathers  married  the 
mothers  in  8  instances,  and  7  fathers  were  living  as  married  with 
the  mothers  or  were  illegally  married  to  them.     It  will  thus  be  seen 
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that,  although  the  most  important  factor  in  helping  the  mother  to 
carry  her  burden  is  the  extent  to  which  the  father  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  the  support  of  the  child,  only  87  of  the  243  mothers 
received  any  financial  assistance  from  this  source,  and  the  amounts 
paid  were  in  general  very  meager. 

Table  II. — Contributions  of  father,  irhether  voluntari/  or  as  a  result  of  court 
aetion,  hii  ti/pe  of  support:  fathers  in  selected  group:  Neir  York  Cit\i. 


Fathers  in  selected  group- 

Type  of  support. 

Total. 

In  whose 
cases  no 
court  ac- 
tion was 
taken. 

In  whose  cases  court  action 
was  taken. 

Provi- 
sion 
ordered 
for  child. 

No  pro- 
vision 
ordered 
for  child. 

Not  re- 
ported as 
to  pro- 
vision. 

Total  

243 

151 

52 

30 

10 

154 

1 
4 
46 
2 
12 
12 

4 

7 

1 

123 
1  4 

22 

9 

Confinement  expenses  only 

Cash  settlement 

Continuing  contributions 

40 
2 
5 
2 

3 

2 

Continuing  contributions  and  cash  settlement 

Father  married  mother 

i  7 
1  4 

Parents  li\'ing  as  married  or  illegally  married 

3 

Continuing  contributions  and  later" married,  or  living 
as  married 

other  contributions 

2 

1 

1 

Case  pending 

» Including  1  father  who  contributed  $30;  1,  $50;  1,  $55;  1,  $250. 

'  Including  2  cases  in  which  court  action  was  initiated  after  the  close  of  the  period  of  study.    The  result 
in  1  ease  was  a  court  order;  1  was  not  reported  as  to  result. 
'  Including  1  father  who  contributed  $3;  2,  $5;  1,  $10. 

CARE  BY  SOCIAL  AGENCIES. 

Although  the  special  type  of  assistance  given  by  the  agency  whose 
cases  form  the  basis  of  this  study  was  securing  places  at  housework 
where  the  mothers  could  keep  the  children,  it  gave  other  forms  of 
assistance  and  advice,  including  reference  to  agencies  doing  other 
types  of  work  and  arrangements  for  special  care  of  mother  and  child. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  under  study  it  was  known  that  appli- 
cation had  not  been  made  to  any  other  agency  for  help ;  but  in  a  few 
instances  prolonged  care  was  knoAvn  to  have  been  given  by  another 
agency  either  before  or  during  the  year  of  the  study,  and  in  some 
cases — mainly  those  in  which  the  children  were  unborn  at  the  time 
of  application — the  mothers  received  temporary  care  from  hospitals 
with  social-service  departments  or  from  shelters  or  convalescent 
homes. 
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Maternity  care. 

Over  nine-tenths  of  the  children  were  born  in  maternity  homes  or 
hospitals.  A  large  proportion  of  the  mothers,  therefore,  had  the 
care  of  a  ph3'sician  in  confinement.  In  practically  all  these  cases  the 
mother's  confinement  expenses  were  paid  from  public  funds. 

The  periods  of  care  in  maternity  homes  or  hospitals  varied  from 
a  few  daj's  before  the  child's  birth  and  less  than  a  week  after- 
ward to  from  three  to  six  months  before  and  the  same  length  of  time 
afterward.  The  length  of  stay  was  determined  not  only  by  the 
physical  condition  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  but  also  by  the  moth- 
er's home  conditions  and  her  ability  to  make  the  necessary  provision 
for  herself  during  the  time  when  she  was  unable  to  work. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  179  mothers  who  received  care  in  mater- 
nity homes  or  hospitals  previous  to  confinement,  and  for  whom  the 
length  of  care  was  reported,  received  such  care  for  two  weeks  or 
more.  Nearly  one-half  were  under  such  care  for  one  month  or  over, 
more  than  three-tenths  for  two  months  or  over,  and  about  one-eighth 
for  at  least  three  months.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  mothers 
under  18  years  of  age  than  of  the  older  mothers  had  care  for  the 
longer  periods. 

Of  the  229  mothers  confined  in  such  institutions,  25  were  under 
care  for  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  child's  birth;  1  of  these  re- 
ceived care  for  less  than  one  week.  About  three-tenths  of  the  moth- 
ers remained  between  two  weeks  and  a  month  after  the  child's  birth, 
a  somewhat  larger  number  for  one  month  but  less  "than  two,  about 
one-tenth  for  two  months  but  less  than  three,  a  somewhat  larger 
number  for  from  three  to  five  months,  and  5  mothers  for  six  months 
or  over.  Six  mothers  who  were  not  in  a  maternity  home  before  con- 
finement were  taken  to  such  institutions  immediately  after  the 
child's  birth.  Many  mothers  who  remained  in  the  maternity  home 
for  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child  were 
employed  part  of  the  time  at  housework  or  in  helping  to  care  for 
other  mothers  and  their  babies. 

Care  of  the  child. 

Age  of  child. — Only  35,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  247  children  were 
unborn  at  the  time  when  application  was  made  to  the  first  agency 
giving  prolonged  care.  Table  III  shows  the  age  of  the  child  at  ap- 
plication to  the  first  agency  giving  prolonged  care  and  his  age  at 
the  close  of  care  or  the  end  of  the  period.  Most  of  the  children  were 
quite  young  when  application  was  made  to  the  first  agency  giving 
prolonged  care — 56  per  cent  were  unborn  or  less  than  a  month,  78 
per  cent  less  than  3  months,  and  91  per  cent  less  than  6  months  of  age. 
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Table  III. — Aye  of  child  at  time  of  application  to  first  agency  giving  pro- 
longed care,  by  age  at  close  of  care  or  end  of  period;  children  in  selected 
group:  New  York  City. 


Cliildren  in  selected  group. 

Age  at  time  of  application. 

Age  at  close  of  care  or  end  of  period. 

Total. 

Under 

1 
month. 

1 
month. 

2             J-5 
months,  months. 

6-8 
months. 

9-U         12-23 
months,  months. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

247              7 

7 

3 

14 

79 

46 

86 

5 

35 

33 

09 

33 

23 

32 

7 

6 

8 

1 

1 
4 
2 

3 

2 
1 

1 
5 
2 

10 
13 
25 
11 

9 
10 

1 

9 
4 

15 
5 
4 
6 
2 
1 

9 

9 

17 

14 

5 

14 

4 

5 

8 

1 

3 

1 
4 
2 

3' 

2  weeks,  under  1  month 

1  month 

2 

3-5  months     

12  17  months 

18-23  months 

::::::::i:;:::::: 

1 

■      1 

Separation  from  the  mother. — The  primary  aim  of  the  agency 
which  furnishes  the  information  included  in  this  study  is  to  afford 
such  assistance  and  supervision  as  will  enable  the  mother  to  sup- 
port herself  while  keeping  the  child  with  her.  However,  the  nature 
of  the  care  and  supervision  given  in  the  cases  under  study  naturally 
varied  greatly  according  to  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  mother 
to  keep  her  child.  The  reason  for  the  separation  of  the  mother 
from  her  child  is  of  especial  significance  in  that  it  throws  light 
upon  the  reason  for  the  child's  dependency  and  the  attitude  of  the 
mother  toward  her  child.  While  some  children  were  cared  for  away 
from  their  mothers  because  the  agency  or  an  interested  person  found 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  necessary  for  the  child's  w'ell-being, 
in  a  larger  number  of  cases  the  mother  gave  up  the  child  because 
she  did  not  want  him,  because  it  was  hard  to  work  with  the  child, 
or  because  she  could  earn  more  money  if  she  did  not  keep  the  baby 
with  her. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  226  children  for  whom  information  as 
to  separation  from  the  mother  was  obtained  were  known  to  have  re- 
mained with  their  mothers  the  entire  time  prior  to  the  close  of  care 
or  the  end  of  the  period.  In  nearly  half  the  63  cases  in  which  the 
children  were  known  to  have  been  separated  from  their  mothers, 
the  mothers  were  contributing  toward  their  support  and  had  some 
oversight  of  them.  Thirty-nine  of  the  63  children  were  in  boarding 
homes;  the  remainder  were  in  children's  institutions  or  maternity 
homes,  were  being  boarded  in  homes  or  cared  for  by  relatives,  or  had 
been  adopted. 
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In  14  instances  the  mother  was  judofed  morally,  mentally,  or  physi- 
cally unfit  to  care  for  the  child;  in  18  cases  she  was  unwilling,  or 
found  it  impossible  to  work  and  keep  the  baby  with  her.  Three 
children  were  deserted  by  their  mothers,  and  6  children  had  need  of 
special  care  or  were  separated  from  the  mother  because  she  had  be- 
come pregnant.     In  22  cases  no  reason  for  separation  was  reported. 

Proportion  of  child^s  life  spent  icith  mother. — Of  the  190  children 
who  were  at  least  6  months  of  age  at  the  close  of  care  or  the  end  of 
the  period  and  for  whom  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  life 
spent  with  the  mother  was  obtained,  72  per  cent  had  not  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  mothers,  and  an  additional  6  per  cent  had  been  with 
their  mothers  at  least  four-fifths  of  their  lives.  The  proportion  of 
the  child's  life  spent  with  the  mother  was  as  follows : 

Total 190      40-59  per  cent 9 

60-79  per  cent 10 

80-99  per  cent 12 

100  per  cent 137 


Less  than  20  i)er  cent 11 

20-39  per  cent 11 


HOUSEWORK  AS  AN  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MOTHERS  WITH  YOUNG 

CHILDREN. 

Since  few  of  the  women  who  applied  for  help  from  the  agency  of 
the  stud}'  had  the  education  or  training  which  would  fit  them  for  any 
occupation  other  than  housework,  and  a  very  small  proportion  had 
homes  where  the  children  could  be  cared  for  in  their  absence,  domestic 
service  offered  the  readiest,  and  frequently  the  only  solution  of  their 
twofold  problem  of  obtaining  situations  where  they  could  support 
themselves  and  keep  their  children  with  them.  About  half  the 
mothers  were  placed  by  the  agency  in  such  situations  at  some  time 
during  the  period  of  the  study. 

The  first  employment  of  the  mother  following  the  birth  of  the 
child  is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  according  to  whether  or 
not  the  child  was  with  the  mother  in  her  place  of  employment : 

Total 199 

Child  with  mother  in  place  of  employment 145 

Housework  in  private  family 105 

Wet-nurse  in  private  family 14 

Housework  in  institution 14 

Wet-nurse   in    institution 7 

Other 5 

Child  in  care  of  mother  but  not  with  her  in  place  of  employment °54 

Housework  in  private  family 17 

Wet-nurse  in  private  family 1 

Day's  work  in  private  family 5 

Nursemaid  in  private  family 1 

Housework    in    institution 1 

•  Including  children  living  with  their  mothers  and  children  boarded  out  by  them. 
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Child  in  care  of  mother  but  not  with  her  in  place  of  employment — Con. 

Factory  or  laundry  operative 18 

Saleswoman 1 

Milliner 1 

Hairdi'esser 1 

Clerical  work 1 

Companion 1 

Waitress  in  hotel  or  restaurant 2 

Dishwasher  in   restaurant i 1 

Chambermaid  in  hotel 1 

Not  reported 2 

Mother's  previous  and  subsequent  employment  at  housework. 

Prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child  the  mothers  of  157  children — about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  number — had  been  employed  at  house- 
work. In  93  cases  (including  12  of  the  13  cases  in  which  the  moth- 
ers were  under  18  years  of  age)  the  mothers  resumed  this  work  after 
the  birth  and  kept  their  children  with  them.  In  the  remaining  64 
cases  the  mothers  did  not  return  to  housework,  or  the  children  were 
cared  for  away  from  them  with  relatives,  in  an  institution,  or  in  a 
boarding  or  adoptive  home. 

The  mothers  of  29  other  children,  or  one-third  of  the  86  who  had 
not  been  employed  at  housework  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child, 
were  placed  in  domestic  service  with  their  children.  In  3  of  these 
cases  the  mothers  were  under  18  years  of  age. 

Table  IV  shows  the  details  of  the  mothers'  employment  at  house- 
work with  their  children,  and  whether  they  were  so  employed  before 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

Table  IV. — Age  of  mother  at  birth  of  child,  by  previous  em  ploy  meat  at  hoMse- 
ivork  ami  presence  of  child  with  mother  during  employment  at  houseicorJc; 
children  in  selected  group:  Neiv  York  City. 


Children 

in  selected 

group- 

Age  of  mother  at  birth  of  child,  and  previous  employment  at 
housework. 

Total. 

With 
mother 
during 
employ- 
ment at 
house- 
work. 

Never 
with 
mother 
during 
employ- 
ment at 
house- 
work. 

Total 

247 

122 

125 

Mother  under  18  years 

34 
1.5 
18 

1 
213 
142 
68 

3 

15 
12 
3 

19 

At  housework 

3 

Not  at  housework 

15 

Not  reported 

1 

Mother  18  years  and  over 

107 
81 
26 

106 

At  housework 

61 

Not  at  housework 

42 

Not  reported i 

3 

Mother's  mentality,  physical  condition,  and  character. 

Eight   mothers  placed   wath   their   children    at   housework   were 
known  to  be  mentally  diseased  or  defective,  5   being  high-grade 
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ieeble-niinded  and  3  mentally  disordered.  Twenty-one  of  the  mothers 
were  known  to  be  suffering  from  some  physical  defect;  11  were  in 
poor  physical  condition,  8  had  venereal  infection,  1  had  tuberculosis, 
and  1  had  ejiilepsy.  Fifty-three  of  the  122  mothers  placed  with  their 
children  at  housework  were  known  to  be  of  otherwise  good  char- 
acter; 34  were  reported  as  immoral,  1  was  alcoholic  and  1  otherwise 
delinquent,  and  7  were  wayward  or  of  otherwise  poor  character.  Of 
the  mothers  who  were  immoral,  1  was  also  otherwise  delinquent,  1 
was  also  alcoholic,  3  were  in  poor  physical  condition,  3  were  suffer- 
ing from  venereal  infection,  2  were  feeble-minded,  and  1  was  men- 
tally disordered  and  epileptic.  Information  as  to  character  was  not 
reported  for  26  mothers. 

Age  of  child  when  placed  and  length  of  time  child  lived  with 
mother  at  housework. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mothers 
applied  for  assistance  when  the  baby  was  very  young — in  nine-tenths 
of  the  cases  under  6  months  of  age.  The  group  whose  babies  were 
unborn  or  less  than  2  weeks  of  age  at  application  constituted  over 
one-fourth  of  the  total.  The  urgency  of  the  need  of  these  women 
is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  situations  were  found  for  many  of  them 
as  soon  as  thej^  were  able  to  go  to  work.  Table  V  shows  that  7  of 
the  children  were  less  than  a  month  old  when  placed  with  the  mother 
at  housework,  and  that  61  per  cent  were  less  than  3  months  of  age. 
This  type  of  placement  continued  in  31  per  cent  of  the  121  cases 
reported  on  for  less  than  3  months,  in  31  per  cent  for  from  3  to  5 
months,  and  in  38  per  cent  for  6  months  or  longer. 

Table  V. — Length  of  time  spent  uith  mother,  by  age  of  child  when  placed  with 
mother  at  houaeicork;  children  in  selected  group  placed  uith  mother  during 
employment  at  houseicorl;:  New  York  City. 


Children  in  selected  group  placed  with  mother  during  employment  at 
housework. 

Age  of  child  when  placed 
with  mother  at  housework. 

Total. 

Length  of  time  spent  with  mother. 

Less 
than  1 
month. 

1 
month. 

2 
months. 

3-5 
months. 

6-S 
months. 

9-11 
months. 

1  year 
and 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

122 

16 

10 

11 

37 

27 

16 

4 

1 

Under  1  month 

7 

3S 

30 

30 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 
4 
3 
4 

1 
1 
2 

1 
4 
2 
3 

3' 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

9 
13 
9 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 
12 
3 
9 
1 

1 
6 
h 
3 

1 

1 

2  months 

2 
1 

1 

12-17  month"; 
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Forty-nine  of  the  122  children,  however,  were  not  living  with 
their  mothers  at  housework  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  study.  All 
but  4  of  this  group  had  been  less  than  6  months  of  age  when  so 
placed.  In  nearly  all  the  49  cases  the  mother  ceased  to  work  as  a 
domestic  servant.  Eight  mothers  were  unable  to  work  and  care 
for  the  child — 1  was  pregnant,  1  was  mentally  unfit,  and  the  others 
were  physically  unable;  16  mothers  made  other  arrangements  for 
themselves  and  their  children  (9  of  them  married  and  took  the 
children  into  their  own  homes)  ;  8  mothers  were  too  inefficient  to  do 
the  work;  9  left  their  places  of  employment,  and  made  later  arrange- 
ments unknoAvn  to  the  agency;  5  mothers  were  unwilling  to  work 
with  the  baby;  1  mother  deserted  her  baby  in  her  employer's  home; 
and  in  2  cases  the  reasons  for  the  change  were  not  reported. 

Number  of  positions  held  by  mother. 

Eeference  to  Table  VI  wall  show  that  the  mothers  of  exactly  half 
the  122  children  had  only  one  position  at  housework  during  the 
period  of  the  study,  and  that  over  half  of  these  remained  in  their 
places  of  employment  for  at  least  three  months.  The  group  of  38 
mothers  who  had  been  in  two  places  with  their  children  did  not 
necessarily  indicate  failure  in  adjustment,  since  in  all  but  7  of 
these  cases  the  plan  had  been  in  operation  for  over  three  months, 
and  a  considerable  percentage  of  readjustment  was  natural  under 
the  difficult  circumstances,  ilowever,  22  mothers  had  changed  their 
places  of  employment  from  two  to  five  times,  5  of  them  having  an 
average  of  one  or  more  positions  a  month;  the  most  striking  instance 
was  that  of  a  mother  with  four  places  of  employment  in  less  than 
a  month.  The  handicap  to  the  child  in  this  frequent  change  of  en- 
vironment is  obvious. 


Table  VI. — Nuruber  of  positions  at  hoiisework  held  by  mother  when  accom^ 
panied  by  child,  by  length  of  tiine  spent  with  mother;  children  in  selected 
group  placed  vyith  mother  during  employment  at  housetvork:  New  York  City. 


Children  in  selected  group  placed  with  mother  during  employment  at  housework. 

Length  of  time  spent 
with    mother    at 
housework. 

Total. 

Number  of  positions  held  by  mother  accompanied  by'child. 

One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Not 
reported. 

Total 

122 

61 

38 

12 

5 

4 

1 

1 

16 
10 
11 
37 
27 
16 
4 

1 

13 

6 
8 
19 
8 
6 
1 

2 
3 
2 
12 
10 
8 
1 

1 

1 

1 
4 
5 
1 

2 
1 

6-8  months 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1  year  and  over 

1 

1 
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The  accompanying  analysis  of  cases  includes  approximately  half 
the  total  number  coming  within  each  classification.  Here  are  illus- 
trated individually  the  ages  of  the  mothers  when  they  undertook 
employment,  keeping  their  children  with  them  or  making  arrange- 
ments for  their  care ;  the  ages  of  the  children ;  the  wages  per  week 
in  employment,  with  the  child  and  otherwise ;  the  length  of  time  the 
mothei-s  kept  the  positions;  and  the  reasons  for  leaving  them. 

FIRST    EMPLOYMENT    OF    MOTHER    AFTER    BIRTH    OF    CHILD. 
Child  with  mother  in  her  place  of  employitient. 


Reason  for  leaving. 


HOUSEWORK  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILY. 


19 

2  months 

$3.  75 

12  months... 

III. 

20 

3  months 

3.00 

4  months 

Left;  went  to  relatives. 

17 

2  months 

(') 

10  months... 

Married. 

19 

1  month 

3.00 

5  months 

111. 

28 

2  months 

3.00 

3  weeks 

Discharged,  inefficient;  five  other  situations  provided. 
Summer  position;  one  other  situation  provided. 

28 

4  months 

3.75 

4  weeks 

25 

2  months 

3.00 

4  days 

Discharged,  inefficient:  four  other  situations  provided. 

20 

1  month 

3.75 

2  months 

Unwilling  to  work  with  baby. 

19 

1  month 

3.00 

1  month 

Discharged,  inefficient;  another  agency  placed  as  wet 
nurse  without  baby. 

16 

1  month 

3.00 

2  months 

Married. 

21 

4  months — 

3.00 

1  month 

Work  too  hard;  one  other  situation  proiided. 

18 

6  months 

4.00 

10  months. . . 

Unwilling  to  work  with  baby. 

17 

2  months 

3.75 

3  months 

Le(t;  returned  to  parental  home;  secured  day's  work. 

19 

do 

3.  75 

1  week 

Returned  to  parental  home;  babv  dead. 

.  20 

3  months 

3.75 

1  month 

Left,  secured  place  at  housework  in  private  family;  baby 

dead. 
Work  too  hard;  one  other  situation  provided. 

23 

4  months 

4.00 

4  months 

26 

do 

5.00 

do 

Not  needed  longer;  returned  to  parental  home;  secured 
day's  work. 

29 

3  weeks 

3.75 

Less  1  day... 

Did  not  like  place;  two  other  situations  provided. 

21 

2  months 

4.00 

10  months... 

Married. 

18 

1  month 

4.00 

3  months 

Discharged,  inefficient;  secured  place  at  housework  in 
private  family  and  boarded  the  baby. 

21 

2  months — 

3.00 

4  months 

Left;  returned  to  parental  home,  .'^cured  work  in  factory, 
and  boarded  the  baby. 

23 

1  month 

5.00 

2  months — 

Discharged,  alcoholic;  two  other  situations  provided. 

18 

3  months 

3.  .50 

do 

Left;  put  baby  in  institution;  secured  work  in  factory. 

39 

2  months — 

3.50 

1  month 

Discharged,  could  not  work  and  take  care  ol  baby.  Sent 
to  institution  with  baby. 

21 

do 

3.00 

2  days 

Discharged,  inefficient;  one  other  situation  provided. 
Later  boarded  baby— wanted  a  "good  time." 

27 

do 

3.75 

1  month 

Discharged,  inefficient;  mentally  disordered.  Both  she 
and  the  baby  sent  to  institution. 

25 

do 

3.50 

3  months — 

Discharged,  ineflScient;  two  other  situations  provided. 
Found  to  be  mentally  disordered. 

15 

3  months 

2.50 

2  months 

Not  needed  longer;  two  other  situations  provided. 

23 

1  year 

3.75 

2  weeks 

Discharged,  unsatisfactory  as  baby  badly  spoiled;  one 
other  situation  provided. 

27 

2  months 

3.00 

1  day 

Discharged,  too  untidy;  two  other  situations  provided; 
secured  one  herself. 

22 

1  month 

3.00 

8  months 

Discharged,  inefficient;  four  other  situations  provided. 

17 

3  months 

3.00 

2  months 

Discharged,  inefficient;  two  other  situations  provided. 

24 

6  weeks 

4.00 

5  months 

"Too  lonely":  secured  housework  in  private  family. 

20 

7  weeks 

3.75 

4  months 

Did  not  like  place;  secured  housework  in  private  family. 

25 

1  month 

4.50 

6  months 

Discharged;  situation  pro^ided. 

17 

7  weeks 

3.  .50 

4  days 

Discharged,  inefficient;  six  other  situations  provided. 

18 

2  months 

4.00 

1  month 

Wanted  to  go  home;  secured  work  in  factory. 

19 

do 

2.50 

3  months 

Work  too  hard;  one  other  situation  provided. 

16 

3  months — 

3.75 

9  months 

Dissatisfied;  tried  to  place  baby  in  institution;  one  other 
situation  provided. 

17 

4  months 

3.00 

4  months — 

Left  in  fury;  one  other  situation  provided. 

25 

7  weeks 

6.25 

2  months 

Too  hard  to  work  with  baby;  secured  work  and  boarded 
babv  near  her. 

19 

5  weeks 

4.00 

2  weeks 

Dissatisfied  with  wages  though  inefficient;  one  other 
situation  provided;  secured  one  herself. 

*  Not  reported. 
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Age  of 
motber. 


Age  of  child. 


Time  In 
position. 


Reason  for  leaving. 


HOUSEWORK  IN  HOSPITAL  OR  INSTITUTION. 


34 

7  months 

$2.50 

2  months — 

Discharged,  alcoholic;  disappeared;  arrested  later  and  sent 
to  institution. 

18 

3  months 

4.  .50 

3  months 

Discharged  from  almshouse:  one  other  situation  provided. 

17 

7  weeks 

3.00 

4  days 

Discharged,  husband  (father  of  child)  not  wanted  as  visitor. 
Went  to  relatives;  secured  hou.sework  in  private  family. 

25 

2  months 

3.00 

6  months 

Baby  ill;  returned  to  same  situation  after  baby's  death. 
Discharged,  inefficient;  one  other  situation  provided. 

17 

4  weeks 

4.00 

3  months 

16 

4  months 

3.00 

2  weeks 

Ill;  two  other  situations  provided. 

Needed  at  home;  secured  factorv  work;  baby  boarding. 

18 

5  weeks 

2.:J0 

6  months 

22 

do 

2.50 

1  month 

Work  too  hard;  two  other  situations  provided. 

WET-NURSE  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILY. 


23 

3  weeks 

$5.00 

4  months 

No  further  need;  one  other  situation  provided. 

21 

2  weeks 

5.00 

2  months 

Mother's  baby  was  not  gaining;  mother  had  a  rest;  one 
other  situation  provided. 

18 

6  weeks 

5.00 

do 

Discharged,  unsatisfactory;  five  other  situations  provided. 
Not  enough  milk;  one  other  situation  provided;  secured 

21 

2  weeks 

5.00 

5  months 

one  herself. 

18 

1  mouth 

5.00 

3  davs 

Ill;  two  other  situations  provided. 

17 

7  months — 

6.25 

3  months 

Left  becau.se  of  attentions  of  men  in  the  family. 

WET-NURSE   IN  IN.STITUTION. 


4  months 
1  month. 
1  week... 

5  months 

7  months 


Not  needed  longer;  two  other  situations  provided. 
Returned  to  stage;  gave  baby  for  adoption. 
Discontented;  secured  work;  put  baby  in  day  nursery. 
Not  needed  longer;  to  be  sent  to  institution  and  baby  to  be 

boarded. 
Not  needed  longer;  one  other  situation  provided. 


OTHER  EMPLOYMENT. 


3  weeks.. 
5  months 

1  month. 

4  weeks.. 


5  months. 

6  months. 


do 

3  months 


Discharged;  secured  similar  place;  friend  cares  for  baby. 
Did  not  like  place;  secured  work  as  child's  nurse  in  private 

familv. 
Married. 
Discharged,  inefficient;  one  other  situation  provided 


Child  in  custody  of  mother  but  not  loith  her  in  place  of  employment. 

HOUSEWORK  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILY. 


23 

2  months 

0) 

7  months 

Returned  to  parental  home;  baby  dead. 

30 

4  months 

$8.00 

5  months 

Not  reported;  one  other  situation  provided. 

21 

2  months 

6.25 

13  months. . . 

Married. 

23 

4  months 

6.25 

4  months 

Left,  secured  factory  work;  baby  boarding. 

19 

1  month 

7.00 

6  months 

Not  reported;  secured  two  other  places  at  housework. 

WET-NURSE  IN  PRIVATE   FAMILY. 


20    2  months $6. 00     8  months Left,  not  reported 


NURSEMAID. 


5  weeks . 


$1.50 


4  months 


Dissatisfied;  one  other  situation  provided. 


•  Not  reported. 
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Child  in  custody  of  mother  but  not  with  her  in  place  of  einploym&nt — Contd. 


Age  of 
mot.her. 


Age  of  child. 


VVapes 

per 

week. 


Time  in 
position. 


Reason  for  leaving. 


FACTORY  OR  LAUNDRY  OPERATIVE. 


2  months. 
4  months. 


6  weebs . 


$6. 00 
10.00 


5.40 


1  month. 

2  weeks. 


4  months.. 


Unsatisfaetory  arranstement;  went  to  institution  with  baby. 
Disagreed  with  einnloyer;  two  other  situations  provided; 

seciirod  one  hTself. 
Ill;  secured  other  factory  work  when  well. 


day's  work. 


in  days... 
1  month.. 


$7.00 
.3.50 


12  months... 
5  months 


Mentally  disordered:  needs  rest  and  care. 
Left;  not  reported:  one  other  situation  provided;  arrested 
for  stealing  from  employer. 


DISHWASHER  IN  RESTAURANT. 


2  months 


$9.00 


Smooths Baby  ill;  three  other  situations  provided. 


COMPANION. 


24     10  months.. 


(') 


2  weeks. 


Mentally  disorlered,  probably  epileptic;  sent  to  hospital 
for  observation;  baby  boarding. 


HAIRDRE.SSER. 


22     4  months.. 


$6.00 


1  month AVork  slack:  secured  work  as  manicurist;  two  other  posi- 
tions secured. 


>  Not  reported. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PROBLEMS  DEALT  WITH. 

The  following  concrete  examples  of  some  types  of  situation  with 
which  the  agency  had  to  deal  illustrate  the  difficulties: 

Lack  of  social  life,  and  constant  repression  at  home,  were  responsible  for  the 
separation  of  a  girl  of  18  from  her  home.  Her  mother  had  died  when  she 
was  7  years  old,  and  an  aunt  who  raised  the  three  children  had  later  married 
the  girl's  father.  The  home  was  described  as  of  high  type,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable, but  the  girl  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  have  a  good  time.  Several  years 
before  the  period  of  the  sturly  she  ran  away  with  a  "  race-track  gambler " 
whom  she  believed  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife.  Her  father  and  stepmother 
followed  them  to  another  city  in  the  State  and  took  her  home.  Later  she  ran 
away  with  another  married  man,  who  became  the  father  of  her  child.  For 
several  months  after  she  became  pregnant  she  worked  as  a  clerk  in  Boston, 
where  the  couple  had  gone  prior  to  the  man's  desertion  and  apprehension  by 
the  detectives.  Leaving  Boston,  she  went  to  Cleveland  for  a  short  time  before 
she  returned  to  New  York.  Since  she  was  not  able  to  support  both  herself  and 
the  child,  and  her  father  would  not  let  her  bring  the  child  home,  she  applied 
to  the  agency  for  a  place  to  board  the  child. 

One  girl  had  come  from  Europe  to  New  York  City  10  years  before  the  period 
of  this  study  to  join  her  mother,  who  had  arrived  the  year  before.  The  father 
had  died  when  the  girl  was  4  years  old.     Although  she  was  an  only  child  she 
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did  not  get  along  well  with  her  mother,  who  was  thought  to  he  immoral.  She 
lived  for  several  years  in  an  orphanage  and  the  rest  of  the  time  with  her 
aunts.  When  she  was  17  years  old  she  became  intimate  with  a  hoarder  in  her 
aunt's  home— a  man  considerably  older  than  herself  and  divorceil  from  his 
wife.  They  became  engaged,  plans  were  made  for  the  wedding,  and  the  license 
was  secured ;  but  on  the  persuasion  of  the  man  the  girl  went  to  live  with  him 
without  marriage  and  in  a  short  time  he  disappeared.  Six  months  before  the 
child's  birth  she  secured  a  position  at  housework,  in  which  she  remained  for 
three  months.  When  the  child  was  6  weeks  old  she  applied  to  the  agency  for 
help  in  securing  a  place  to  work.  Several  places  were  obtained  for  her,  but 
she  was  not  satisfactory  and  did  not  remain  long  in  any  position.  Her  em- 
ployers reported  tliat  she  was  untidy,  careless,  slow,  and  unsystematic.  She 
was  fond  of  the  child,  however,  and  capable  of  caring  for  him  under  super- 
vision. 

The  mother  of  one  child  was  36  years  of  age  and  had  been  deserted  by  her 
husband  some  years  previous  to  the  period  of  this  study.  She  was  foreign 
born  but  had  come  to  this  country  with  her  parents  when  quite  young.  She 
had  kept  house  for  her  father  imtil  his  death.  The  father  of  the  child  was  a 
married  man  65  years  of  age  who  had  retired  from  business  because  he  was 
"  too  old  to  work."  He  had  had  three  paralytic  strokes,  and  at  the  time  the 
record  o£  the  case  was  obtained  he  was  ill  in  the  hospital.  The  mother  was 
suspected  of  having  epilepsy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  study  the 
agency  was  still  trying  to  persuade  her  to  go  to  a  clinic  for  an  examination. 
She  and  the  child  were  living  with  relatives.  Although  she  seemed  to  have 
little  idea  of  her  responsibility  toward  the  child,  the  baby  was  in  excellent 
condition. 

Another  foreign-born  woman  presented  quite  a  different  problem.  The  oldest 
woman  include<l  in  the  study,  she  was  42  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of  the  child. 
She  married  in  her  native  country  when  she  was  27,  but  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  a  short  time  afterward  returned  to  her  parental  home  and  kept 
house  for  her  widowed  mother.  After  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  came  to  this 
country  and  lived  for  live  years  with  one  family  as  a  domestic  servant,  leaving 
them  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  After  the  child's  birth  she 
was  in  need  of  convalescent  care,  but,  wishing  to  go  to  her  sister's*  home,  she 
refused  the  offer  of  the  agency  to  provide  for  her.  She  asked,  however,  for 
a  place  to  board  the  baby,  and  for  a  while  paid  something  toward  the  child's 
support.     Later  she  requested  that  the  child  be  placed  for  adoption. 

A  negro  girl  who  was  born  in  a  Southern  State  had  been  deserted  by  her 
pai'ents  when  she  was  a  baby,  and  had  been  taken  care  of  by  one  relative 
after  another.  She  never  attended  school,  but  began  to  work  when  9  years 
old,  and  was  employed  at  housework  in  a  number  of  homes.  She  claimed  that 
she  could  not  remember  the  places  or  the  dates  of  her  situations,  but  that  in 
some  places  she  had  earned  as  nmch  as  $7  a  week.  She  was  reported  to  be 
"a  strong  woman,  but  not  well  trained."  At  the  time  of  the  study  she  had 
been  in  New  York  for  three  years,  and  had  two  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
about  18  months  apart.  She  had  known  the  father  of  the  second  child  for 
several  years  and  had  supported  him  during  most  of  that  time,  for  though  he 
was  a  porter  capable  of  earning  $20  a  week  he  was  intemperate  and  not  a 
steady  worker.  After  the  child's  birth  the  mother  spent  six  days  in  a  maternity 
home,  her  care  being  paid  for  from  public  funds.  She  lived  in  the  home  of 
friends  for  several  mouths  prior  to  her  application  to  the  agency  for  a  place 
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to  work  with  the  baby.  Her  older  child,  boarded  with  a  friend,  became 
rachitic,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  was  being  cared  for  in  a  hospital.  The 
younger  child  was  boarded  for  a  couple  of  months,  but  because  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  older  child  the  mother  decided  to  iieep  this  one  with  her,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  child  was  in  good  condition. 

A  foreign-born  woman  21  years  of  age  became  the  mother  of  a  child  whose 
father  was  a  negro.  Her  father  had  died  when  she  was  3  years  of  age,  and 
her  mother  when  she  was  15.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  mother's  death  she  had 
attended  school,  but.  as  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  had  to  worli  in  the 
fields  during  her  spare  time.  Soon  after  her  mother's  death  she  came  to 
America  with  an  older  sister,  with  whom  she  made  her  home  when  she  was 
not  living  in  her  place  of  employment.  For  seven  years  she  was  employed  as 
a  domestic  servant,  and,  though  found  upon  examination  to  be  a  moron  with 
a  mental  age  of  9  years,  she  was  described  by  her  employers  as  a  very  good 
worker,  honest  and  willing.  She  claimed  that  she  had  been  fond  of  the  father 
of  the  child  until  she  found  that  he  was  a  negro,  and  that  when  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him  after  slie  became  pregnant  she  refused  because  of  his  race. 
Soon  after  this  he  had  disappeared,  and  all  efforts  to  locate  him  were  futile. 
When  the  baby  was  2  weeks  old,  the  mother  made  application  to  the  agency. 
Convalescent  care  was  provided,  and  later  a  position  was  secured  where  she 
could  keep  the  baby  with  her.  At  the  last  report  the  mother  was  doing  well 
and  the  child  was  in  good  condition. 


ILLEGITIMACY  IN  EIGHTEEN  COUNTIES  OF 
NEW  YORK  STATE. 

By  H.  Ida  Curry.^ 
SCOPE  OF  STUDY. 

In  approaching  a  study  of  illegitimacy  in  New  York  State,  with 
special  emphasis  on  rural  problems,  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  ter- 
ritory to  such  counties  as  had  some  social  organization  the  character 
of  which  would  bring  its  workers  in  touch  with  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  infant.  Eighteen  counties  were  selected  in  which 
were  employed  agents  for  dependent  children,  whose  territory  was 
county-wide  and  whose  duties  were  to  assist  the  poor-law  officials 
in  caring  for  children  in  need  of  public  support  or  public  protection. 

The  agents  in  the  18  counties  selected  for  study  secured  schedules 
covering  125  cases  -  of  illegitimacy  which  came  to  their  attention 
during  the  12-month  period  from  October  1,  1916,  to  September  30, 
1917.  Only  cases  in  which  the  children  were  less  than  1  year  of  age 
at  the  beginning  and  at  least  6  months  of  age  at  the  end  of  that 
period  were  included.* 

In  16  of  the  counties  contributing  to  the  study  the  agents  were 
employed  by  county  committees  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  cooperating  with  the  local  officials;  in  1,  the  agency 
was  directed  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor ;  and  in  West- 
chester County  the  department  of  child  welfare  of  the  office  of  the 
county  commissioner  of  charities  and  correction  was  a  well-organized 
public  office,  private  funds,  however,  paying  for  additional  agents 
and  otherwise  assisting  in  the  work.  The  combined  j)opulation  of 
the  18  counties  in  1915  was  1,530,680. 

With  the  exception  of  some  nursing  service  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, covered  onh^  a  city  within  the  county,  the  agency  for  de- 
pendent children  usually  represented  the  only  organized  county- 
wide  social  work  in  the  counties  studied.  In  six  counties  there  were 
charity  organization  societies,  whose  territories  were  limited  in  each 

•  Superintendent,  County  Agencies  for  Dependent  Children,  New  Yoik  State  Charities 
Aid   Association. 

*  These  125  cashes  included  5  children  who  died  within  24  hours  after  birth.  All  cases 
in  which  the  child  was  under  care  less  than  a  day  have  been  excluded  in  other  parts  of 
this  report. 

'Those  who  would  have  been  6  months  of  age  or  over  if  they  had  lived  wore  included. 
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case  to  a  sin^rle  city.  In  about  half  the  counties  there  were  county 
probation  officers,  who  dealt  but  little  with  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration. 

NURSING  AND  MEDICAL   CARE,  AND   HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

AVAILABLE. 

In  part  of  the  territory  included  in  the  study  public-health  or 
visiting  nurses  were  employed,  sometimes  at  public,  sometimes  at 
private  expense;  but  only  in  Westchester  and  Dutchess  Counties 
did  the  field  nursing  service  extend  throughout  the  county,  and  in 
Westchester  County  alone  did  the  number  of  nurses  even  approach 
the  number  required  for  efficient  service. 

In  a  majority  of  the  counties  there  was  only  one  hospital,  usually 
located  in  the  largest  city  or  village,  having  but  a  limited  bed 
capacity,  and  with  no  free  maternity  ward.  In  the  entire  territory, 
with  the  exception  of  one  county,  the  only  public  hospital  facilities 
were  to  be  found  at  the  county  homes  for  the  aged — the  almshouses. 
Some  of  these  institutions  had  small,  fairly  well  equipped  hospital 
wards ;  in  one  or  two  instances  they  had  separate  hospital  buildings, 
with  trained  nurses  in  charge.  Others  had  wards  which  were  but 
poorly  equipped,  and  nearly  all  employed  only  practical  nurses. 
Generally  the  physician  visited  the  almshouse  hospital  from  one  to 
three  times  weekly,  but  in  many  of  them  visits  were  made  only  on 
call.  As  only  almshouse  inmates  were  admitted  to  these  hospitals, 
maternity  care  was  available  in  them  only  to  those  who  first  entered 
the  institutions  as  "  poor  persons."  In  Westchester  County  alone 
was  there  a  well-equipped  public  hospital  with  a  resident  medical 
staff. 

Methods  of  providing  medical  service  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  at 
public  expense  were  not  uniform.  In  some  counties,  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  could  assign  any  resident  physician  to  call  on  an  in- 
digent sick  person,  the  tow^n  or  county  paying  a  fee  for  the  visit. 
In  other  counties  certain  physicians  were  assigned  to  attend  the 
poor,  on  small  salaries.  The  service  rendered  was  generally  very 
inadequate. 

When  in  need  of  confinement  care,  the  well-to-do  in  the  community 
usually  employed  the  best  qualified  resident  physicians,  or  entered 
private  hospitals  in  nearby  cities.  The  poor  either  depended  on  any 
nearby  physician  who  would  respond  in  an  emergency,  or  went  to  the 
almshouse  for  care. 

Except  in  a  few  cities  where  there  were  baby-welfare  stations  or 
where  visiting  nurses  were  employed,  no  prenatal  work  was  done. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  was  conducting  a  con- 
tinuous campaign  in  child  hygiene,  and  baby-welfare  stations  were 
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being  established  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the 
study  none  had  been  opened  in  any  community  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants. 

There  were  in  the  State  a  number  of  private  maternity  hospitals 
to  which  unmarried  mothers  went  for  confinement,  and  where  the 
fee  usually  varied  according  to  the  resources  of  the  patient.  From 
some  of  these  the  babies  were  placed  for  adoption  by  the  hospital 
authorities.  As  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  was  re- 
stricted in  its  supervision  of  placed-out  children  to  those  who  were 
dependent  at  the  time  of  placement,  and  as  a  dependent  child 
was  defined  as  one  "  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity,"  these 
babies  were  not  protected  by  State  supervision.  Some  examples 
of  unscrupulous  placing-out  by  such  institutions  have  come  to 
light  from  time  to  time.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  confinement  care 
given  the  mothers  in  these  hospitals  was  adequate,  regular  physicians 
being  in  charge. 

There  were  a  few  well-equipped  homes  for  girls  in  the  State  or 
in  nearb}^  States,  which  accepted  a  limited  number  of  pregnant 
girls.  These  institutions,  as  a  rule,  kept  the  mother  and  baby  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  then  endeavored,  in  suitable  cases,  to  place  the 
mother  with  her  baby  wdiere  she  could  be  self-supporting.  Usually, 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  these  institutions, 
the  county  agents  had  selected  the  very  young  mothers  who  prob- 
ably would  benefit  most  by  the  specialized  care  and  training. 

Unmarried  women  in  need  of  maternity  care  or  of  other  assistance, 
or  who  desired  to  give  their  babies  in  adoption,  naturally  came  for 
advice  to  the  county  agents  for  dejaendent  children. 

LAWS  FOR   THE   SUPPORT   OF   THE   CHILD    BORN    OUT    OF 

WEDLOCK. 

The  responsibility  of  the  father  is  recognized  by  the  New  York 
law,  but  on  the  very  unsatisfactory  basis  of  the  possibility  of  the 
child's  becoming  a  public  dependent.  The  first  "  bastardy  "  law  in 
New  York  was  passed  in  1788,  and  while  it  has  been  amended  and 
added  to,  it  remains  the  same  in  its  general  provisions,  with  one 
notable  exception.  In  the  early  days  a  nonresident  woman  about 
to  give  birth  to  a  "bastard"  child  was  not  assured  of  support  in  the 
place  where  she  happened  to  be;  at  the  present  time,  an  adjustment 
as  to  payment  for  such  support  is  made  between  the  poor-law  of- 
ficials of  the  two  neighborhoods. 

A  most  interesting  little  volume  originally  published  in  1806,  en- 
titled "Lucinda,  or  the  Mountain  Mourner,"  recites  in  great  de- 
tail the  proceedings  by  two  magistrates  to  determine   whether  a 
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child  about  to  be  born  was  likely  to  become  a  dependent.  Lu- 
cinda,  when  betrayed,  had  returned  from  a  distant  community  to 
the  home  of  her  father  and  stepmother.  Her  stepmother,  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  a  sister,  tells  the  story. 

The  ordinary  attitude  of  the  world  toward  this  age-old  problem 
is  shown  by  one  of  the  magistrates  to  have  been  the  same  then 
as  now.  In  a  foreword  to  a  second  edition  of  this  unique  little 
volume,  written  in  1810.  he  refers  to  the  girl  as  "  Lucinda,  of  whose 
character  we  knew  nothing,  our  conjecture  being  unfavorable  merely 
from  her  situation." 

The  girl  being  with  child,  the  two  magistrates  were  compelled  to 
determine  the  circumstances.  Either  security  must  be  given  to  in- 
demnify the  town  from  expense,  or  Lucinda  must  immediately  be  sent 
back  to  the  place  of  her  legal  settlement.  "  Does  the  rigor  of  the  law 
know  no  mercy?"  was  the  final  plea  by  one  whom  the  magistrate 
describes  as  "  the  brightest  ornament  of  a  mother-in-law  [stepmother] 
of  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  in  print."  The  plea  was 
not  in  vain,  and  Lucinda  was  left  to  the  care  of  her  stepmother  and 
her  impecunious  father. 

Under  the  present  law,  on  application  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor, 
two  justices  can  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  any  case  of  a  child 
born  or  likely  to  be  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  can  compel  support 
from  the  putative  father.  Most  frequently  the  main  purpose  of  the 
proceedings  is  to  establish  legal  settlement  rather  than  to  secure  jus- 
tice for  the  mother  and  child.  Money  collected  through  a  magistrate's 
order  may  be  paid  to  the  mother  either  in  a  lump  sum,  if  the  mother 
can  give  bond  that  the  child  will  not  become  dependent  upon  the  com- 
munity, or  in  monthly  installments,  as  the  justices  may  determine. 
By  an  amendment  added  in  1896  the  poor-law  officer  can  compromise 
with  the  putative  father  on  any  sum  which  may  be  determined  be- 
tween them,  such  compromise  discharging  the  putative  father  of  all 
further  liability.  This  provision  often  leads  to  a  compromise  on  a 
merely  nominal  sum.  after  which  nothing  can  be  done  toward  securing 
more  adequate  support  for  the  mother  or  for  the  child. 

THE  CHILD'S  PARENTS. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  generalizations  from  a  study  of  125  schedules, 
on  a  large  number  of  which  some  information  Avas  lacking.  It  seems 
quite  clear,  however,  that  a  very  wide  range  of  factors  led  to  the 
situations  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the  children  of  the  study. 
Some  of  the  mothers  were  young  women  of  good  character,  led  astray 
through  devotion  to  and  trust  in  one  man.  Some  were  mentally  de- 
fective and  therefore  lacking  in  self-control ;  some,  while  mentally 
normal,  had  been  sex  offenders  from  an  early  age;  and  some  had  be- 
come sex  offenders  when  no  longer  young.     Numerous  examples  of 
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social  deo^eneracy  are  noted  where  the  o^rls  were  the  victims  or  the 
willing  partners  in  unnatural  relationships. 

The  fact  that  almost  half  of  these  illegitimate  births  occurred  to 
girls  under  21  (legal  minors),  one-fourth  being  to  girls  under  18 
(the  legal  age  of  consent),  indicates  strongly  the  wisdom  of  the 
State's  extending  the  protection  and  care  of  the  juvenile  court  be- 
yond the  present  age  limit  of  16.  A  girl  considered  incapable  of  de- 
dermining  the  wisdom  of  giving  herself  in  marriage  surely  should  be 
subject  to  control  in  all  matters  relating  to  behavior,  and  protection 
of  the  persons  of  minors  should  be  recognized  as  of  equal  importance 
with  protection  of  their  property. 

Nativity  of  mother  and  of  father. 

Ninety-six,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  whose  nativity  was  re- 
ported were  native  white  (64  of  this  number  were  natives  of  New 
York  State)  ;  15,  or  12.5  per  cent,  were  foreign  born;  and  9,  or  7.5 
per  cent,  were  negroes  born  in  the  United  States.  In  31,  or  25  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  paternity  of  the  child  was  not  determinable, 
on  account  of  promiscuity  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  in  an  ad- 
ditional 41  cases,  or  33  per  cent,  the  agents  could  obtain  no  data 
concerning  the  man.  In  80  of  the  94  cases  of  determinable  patern- 
ity— 85  per  cent — the  father  was  known  to  be  native  white;  in  11 
cases — 12  per  cent — the  father  was  foreign  born;  and  in  3  cases — 3 
per  cent — he  was  colored. 

Age  of  mother  and  of  father. 

Nine  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  under  16  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  the  child,  the  age  to  which  the  State  of  New  York  by  law 
extends  its  authority  and  protective  care  as  the  "  ultimate  parent "  of 
its  children ;  24  per  cent  were  under  18,  the  age  of  consent  in  the  State ; 
48  per  cent  were  under  21  years  of  age — not  capable,  by  law,  of 
handling  their  own  property;  36  per  cent  were  21  to  29  years  of 
age,  inclusive ;  and  16  per  cent  were  30  years  of  age  and  over. 

Of  the  53  men  for  whom  information  on  this  point  was  obtained, 

10  were  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive;  10  were  from  21  to  24; 

11  were  from  25  to  29;  7  were  from  30  to  39;  7  were  from  40  to  49; 
6  were  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70 ;  and  2  were  70  years  of  age  or 
over. 

Mother's  residence  and  her  whereabouts  at  application. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  mothers  were  residents  of  New  York 
State,  and  4  were  residents  of  other  States;  the  residence  of  7 
mothers  was  not  reported,  and  1  mother  had  died  before  application 
was  made  for  the  care  of  the  child.  Of  the  mothers  residing  in  Nev; 
York  State,  45  per  cent  were  living  in  cities,  and  55  per  cent  in  rural 
sections. 
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At  the  time  of  application  52  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  livin<]f 
in  their  own  homes,  10  per  cent  were  boarding,  14  per  cent  were  in 
almshouses  or  hospitals,  12  per  cent  were  living  in  their  places  of 
employment,  and  8  per  cent  were  with  friends  or  relatives;  2  mothers 
were  inmates  of  public  institutions,  1  was  homeless,  1  had  died,  and 
the  whereabouts  of  4  was  not  reported. 

Mother's  home  conditions  and  early  training. 

itiitatus  of  parents. — The  mother's  parents  were  living  together  in 
44  per  cent  of  the  102  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  were  known ; 
they  were  separated  in  13  per  cent  of  the  cases,  one  parent  was  dead 
in  30  per  cent,  both  were  dead  in  5  per  cent,  and  the  parents  were 
not  in  the  United  States  in  8  per  cent  of  the  cases.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  13  of  the  125  mothers  were  themselves  of  illegitimate 
birth. 

Character  and  inentality  of  farents. — Some  idea  as  to  the  type  of 
the  parental  home  and  the  influences  surrounding  the  girls  in  these 
homes  is  conveyed  by  the  character  of  the  parents.  Information  as 
to  the  character  of  the  mother's  parents  was  obtained  in  104  cases,  or 
about  five-sixths  of  the  total;  the  parents  were  reported  as  of  good 
character  in  35  per  cent  of  these  cases;  one  or  both  parents  were 
alcoholic  in  22  per  cent,  immoral  in  8  per  cent,  alcoholic  and  immoral 
in  4  per  cent,  and  of  otherwise  poor  character  in  31  per  cent.  In 
90  of  the  102  cases  in  which  information  as  to  the  mentality  of  the 
mother's  parents  was  secured,  both  parents  were  reported  as  of  nor- 
mal mentality ;  in  6  cases  one  parent  was  feeble-minded ;  and  in  G,  one 
parent  was  insane. 

Age  at  leaving  home  and  reason  for  leaving. — Of  the  111  mothers 
for  whom  such  information  was  obtained,  60,  or  54  per  cent,  were 
known  to  have  left  their  parental  homes  before  the  birth  of  the  child ; 
46  per  cent  were  still  in  the  homes  of  their  parents.  The  percentage 
of  mothers  who  remained  in  their  parental  homes  was  very  much 
larger  among  these  mothers  than  among  the  mothers  in  the  cities 
where  studies  were  made.  Of  the  56  who  left  their  parental  homes 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child  and  whose  age  at  the  time  of  leaving 
was  reported,  nearly  one-half — 27 — were  separated  from  their  fami- 
lies before  they  were  14  years  of  age,  and  four-fifths — 45 — had  left 
before  they  were  18 ;  of  the  one-fifth  who  were  over  18  years  of  age 
when  they  left  home,  only  1  was  over  21.  Thirty-nine  left  in 
order  to  secure  employment,  8  because  of  the  death  of  a  parent, 
7  were  placed  in  institutions  for  care,  and  6  left  to  enter  into  marital 
relations  with  or  without  legal  formality. 

Age  at  leaving  school  and  grade  attained. — The  age  at  leaving 
school  was  obtained  for  only  73,  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  in- 
cluded in  this  study.    The  information  obtained  shows  that  of  these 
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4  had  no  schooling,  3  left  school  under  the  age  of  12  years,  8  left  at 
the  age  of  12  or  13,  19  at  14,  35  at  from  15  to  17,  and  only  4  remained 
in  school  until  the  age  of  18.  Including  the  4  who  had  no  school- 
ing, there  were  15,  or  21  per  cent  of  those  reported;  who  had  left 
school  before  reaching  the  age  of  14  years.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
whether  or  not  some  of  these  girls  were  14  years  of  age  before  they 
came  to  the  United  States,  or  had  lived  at  too  great  distances  from 
school  to  come  within  the  compulsory-attendance  law. 

Of  the  68  cases  in  which  the  grade  attained  Avas  reported,  4  had 
had  no  schooling,  12  left  before  they  reached  the  fifth  grade,  7  were 
in  the  fifth  grade,  26  were  in  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  grade,  10  were  in 
the  eighth  grade,  8  girls  had  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  the  high 
school  or  other  secondary  school,  and  1  had  gone  beyond  the  third 
year  of  high  school. 

A(/e  at  beginning  work. — The  age  at  beginning  work  was  ascer- 
tained for  slightly  more  than  half  the  mothers  included  in  this  study. 
Of  those  whose  ages  were  known,  8  began  work  before  they  were  14 
years  old,  23  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  15  when  16  or  17,  and  8  not  until 
they  were  over  18.  Only  12  of  the  girls  were  known  never  to  have 
worked  for  wages,  8  of  them  being  still  in  school  when  they  became 
pregnant. 

Occupation  and  earnings  of  the  mother  previous  to  birth  of 
child. 

The  occupation  of  the  mother  before  the  birth  of  the  child  was 
reported  for  102  of  the  125  mothers.  Twenty-six  of  these  mothers 
were  not  engaged  in  a  gainful  occupation;  of  this  number  8  were  in 
school,  14  were  working  at  home  as  housewives,  and  4  had  no  occupa- 
tion. Thirty-two  were  gainfully  employed  at  housework  outside 
their  own  homes,  and  5  others  were  employed  at  day's  work  in  private 
homes;  26  were  employed  in  factories;  3  were  gainfully  employed 
at  home;  and  the  remaining  10  included  2  teachers,  1  nurse,  1  steno- 
grapher, 4  working  in  hotels  or  restaurants,  1  telephone  operator,  and 
1  employed  in  a  store. 

The  earnings  of  the  mother  were  reported  for  only  56  of  the  76 
who  were  known  to  have  been  gainfully  employed  prior  to  the  birth 
of  the  child.  Twenty-one  of  these  women  earned  less  than  $5  a  week, 
27  earned  from  $5  to  $8,  and  8  earned  over  $8  a  week.  No  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  however,  as  in  numerous  in- 
stances the  wages  Avere  supplemented  by  board  and  lodging  for  those 
in  domestic  service,  or  by  meals  for  those  holding  positions  in  hotels 
or  restaurants. 

The  record  of  wages  after  the  birth  of  the  child  is  more  incomplete, 
as  in  many  instances  the  period  of  the  study  closed  before  the  mothers 
secured  or  were  fit  for  settled  emplo3'ment.     In  domestic  situations 
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where  mother  and  child  were  kept  touether  and  were  living  in  the 
place  of  employment,  the  wages  varied  from  $1.25  a  week  for  a 
mother  with  two  children,  to  $4  a  week  for  a  mother  with  one  child. 

Occupation  and  earnings  of  father. 

The  employments  of  the  fathers  of  these  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock represented  a  wide  range  of  occupations.  Of  the  85  whose  occu- 
pations were  reported,  laborers  composed  the  largest  single  group — 
17,  or  20  per  cent;  next  in  size  was  the  group  of  13  mill  or  factory 
workers,  or  15  per  cent ;  then  7  farmers,  or  8  per  cent.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  remaining  48  included  those  of  bartender,  liveryman, 
driver,  baker,  mason,  painter,  plumber,  mechanic,  lineman,  mail 
carrier,  railroad  employee,  clerk,  bootblack,  waiter,  houseman,  con- 
tractor, soldier,  special  policeman,  commercial  traveler,  mill  superin- 
tendent, brickyard  superintendent,  foreman  in  quarry,  and  manager 
of  moving-picture  house. 

The  earnings  of  these  men  Avere  known  in  only  33,  or  one-fourth, 
of  the  cases.  Four  fathei^s  earned  between  $5  and  $9  a  week,  16 
earned  from  $10  to  $14,  9  between  $15  and  $19,  and  4  between  $20  and 
$29  a  week. 

Marital  condition  of  mother  and  of  father. 

A  large  majority  of  the  mothere — 77  per  cent — were  single  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  3  per  cent  were  married  and  living 
with  their  husbands,  7  per  cent  were  widow^ed,  12  per  cent  were  sepa- 
rated or  deserted,  and  one  was  divorced.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  81 
fathers  whose  marital  condition  was  reported  only  58  per  cent  were 
single ;  36  per  cent  were  married,  and  6  per  cent  were  widowers. 

Of  the  15  mothers — 12  per  cent  of  all — who  married  subsequent  to 
the  birth  of  the  child,  5  married  the  fathers  of  their  babies,  9  mar- 
ried other  men,  and  in  1  case  it  w^as  not  known  whether  the  man  was 
or  was  not  the  father  of  the  child.  Six  of  the  marriages  occurred 
before,  and  9  after,  the  time  of  application. 

Physical  and  mental  condition  of  mother. 

Two  mothers  had  seriously  defective  vision,  and  two  were  de- 
formed. A  report  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  mother  at  the  time 
of  application  was  obtained  from  a  physician's  examination  in  but 
42,  or  one-third,  of  the  cases;  20  mothers  were  reported  to  be  in 
good  physical  condition,  14  in  poor  general  condition,  1  was  diag- 
nosed as  tubercular,  1  as  epileptic,  and  6  as  having  venereal  infection. 

Although  only  one-third  of  the  mothers  had  physical  examina- 
tions, an  even  smaller  proportion  had  mental  examinations.  Of  the 
25  who  were  examined,  3  were  pronounced  normal,  1  retarded,  8  sub- 
normal, and  8  feeble-minded,  3  insane,  1  above  the  average  mentally, 
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and  in  1  case  there  was  no  diagnosis.  Too  much  significance  should 
not  be  attached  to  the  large  proportion  of  feeble-minded  among  the 
mothers  examined,  since  examinations  were  not  usually  arranged 
except  for  mothers  noticeably  below  normal  in  some  particular. 

To  the  17  mothers  pronounced  l^elow  normal  after  examination 
might  be  added  the  0  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  agents  were  ob- 
viously feeble-minded,  though  no  mental  examination  was  given. 
Thus  probable  mental  deficiency  was  indicated  in  26,  or  21  per  cent, 
of  the  mothers,  exclusive  of  the  3,  or  2  per  cent,  who  were  insane. 

Character  of  mother  and  of  father. 

Forty-six,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  122  mothers  for  whom  there  was 
information  were  of  good  character;  39,  or  32  per  cent,  were  sex 
offenders,  alcoholic,  or  otherwise  delinquent;  and  37,  or  30  per  cent, 
were  known  to  be  of  otherwise  poor  character.  Five  mothers  were 
known  to  be  prostitutes. 

In  31  cases  the  paternity  of  the  child  was  not  known,  and  in  18 
others  no  report  was  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  father.  Of 
the  76  fathers  concerning  whose  character  information  was  ob- 
tained, 22  bore  a  good  and  27  a  poor  general  reputation.  In  the 
remaining  27  cases  the  men  were  known  to  be  alcoholic,  sex  offenders, 
or  both,  to  have  other  serious  delinquencies,  or  to  have  absconded  in 
order  to  escape  their  responsibilities. 

Other  children. 

Among  the  mothers  studied  28,  or  22  per  cent,  had  previously 
given  birth  to  one  or  more  children  of  illegitimate  birth.  Hence  it 
was  in  only  78  per  cent  of  the  125  cases  that  the  present  study  had  to 
do  with  the  first  baby  born  out  of  wedlock.  Considering  the  28 
cases  in  Avhich  there  had  been  a  previous  child  of  illegitimate  birth, 
the  first  such  child  Avas  born  to  one  of  the  mothers  when  she  was  16 
years  of  age,  to  9  mothers  when  they  were  from  18  to  20,  to  3  mothers 
when  they  were  from  21  to  24,  and  to  4  after  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  25;  for  the  11  other  mothers  the  age  was  not  reported.  In 
19  of  the  cases  there  had  been  but  one  other  child  of  illegitimate 
birth ;  in  4  there  had  been  2 ;  and  in  1  instance  each  there  had  been 
3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  other  such  children.  In  4  of  the  28  cases  the  pa- 
ternity of  the  previous  child  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  child  of 
the  study;  in  22  instances  different  fathers  were  reported,  and  in  2 
cases  the  paternity  was  not  reported. 

Twenty-two  of  the  125  mothers  had  borne  children  of  legitimate 
birth ;  the  number  of  such  children  ranged  from  1  to  8.  Twenty- 
one  fathers  were  known  to  have  had  children  of  legitimate  birth, 
though  the  number  of  children  that  each  father  had  had  was  not 
determined. 
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Previous  care  of  mother. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had  received  no  institutional  or 
ao^eney  care  previous  to  pregnancy;  34  per  cent  had  received  public 
or  private  charity  in  some  form,  having  been  under  the  care  of  child- 
caring  or  child-protective  agencies,  of  courts,  correctional  institu- 
tions, hospitals  for  the  tubercular  or  insane,  or  other  social  agencies. 
Three  mothers  had  been  placed  in  institutions  for  dependent  children 
or  placed  out  by  child-caring  agencies  when  they  were  under  the  age 
of  14  years. 

Ability  of  mother  to  care  for  child. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  reported  to  be  entirely 
able  to  care  for  their  babies.  Twenty-three  per  cent  were  mentally 
deficient  to  the  extent  of  being  incapable  of  providing  proper  care. 
The  othei-s  w^ere  economically  inefficient,  morally  unfit,  or  in  such 
poor  physical  condition  as  to  be  incapable.  In  many  cases  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  made  the  mothers  incapable.  Three  mothers 
were  insane,  and  two  died  in  confinement. 

MATERNITY  CARE. 

Place  of  confinement. 

In  35  per  cent  of  the  125  cases  the  child's  birth  occurred  in  a  city 
within  the  county  from  which  the  case  was  reported,  and  in  38  per 
cent  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  county.  In  12  per  cent  of  the  cases  the 
births  occurred  in  cities  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  in  2  per  cent 
in  rural  parts  of  other  counties,  in  2  per  cent  in  State  institutions, 
and  in  4  per  cent  in  an  almshouse,  w  hether  or  not  in  the  county  in 
which  application  was  made  not  being  reported.  The  remaining 
births — 7  per  cent — occurred  in  other  States  of  the  United  States. 

Sixty-two,  or  half,  of  the  mothers  were  confined  in  hospitals,  ma- 
ternity homes,  or  public  institutions;  12  in  almshouses,  41  in  hos- 
pitals, 5  in  maternity  homes,  and  4  in  State  institutions  to  which 
they  had  been  sent.  Sixty-one  motliers  were  confined  in  private 
homes — 48  in  their  own  homes,  11  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  and  2 
in  their  places  of  employment.  For  2  mothers  the  place  of  confine- 
ment was  not  reported. 

Prenatal  care. 

About  half  the  mothers  were  reported  to  have  received  some  pre- 
natal advice.  Little  real  prenatal  care  was  received  by  any  of  the 
mothers  except  those  who  entered  hospitals  or  maternity  homes 
some  time  prior  to  confinement.  Of  the  61  reported  as  having  re- 
ceived care,  28  received  the  advice  of  physicians  and  30  had  some 
prenatal  care  in  a  hospital  or  maternity  home,  while  1  each  had 
advice  from  a  midwife,  from  a  nurse,  and  at  a  clinic.     Of  the  51 
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mothers  cared  for  in  institutions  for  whom  the  len^h  of  stay  therein 
was  reported,  19  were  received  less  than  a  week  before  confinement, 
J)  from  one  to  four  weeks  before,  14  from  one  to  two  months  before, 
and  8  from  three  to  five  months  before,  and  1  was  received  more  than 
six  months  before  her  confinement. 

Confinement  care  and  payment  of  confinement  expenses. 

Information  concerning  care  at  confinement  was  obtained  in  112, 
or  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  Pliysicians  were  in  attendance  in  103  of 
these  cases,  4  mothers  were  attended  by  midwives,  and  5  were  known 
to  have  had  no  professional  care. 

Of  the  90  instances  in  which  data  were  obtained,  public  charity 
paid  the  expenses  of  confinement  in  37,  or  41  per  cent ;  private  charity 
(private  hospitals)  in  7,  or  8  per  cent;  the  mother  herself  met  the 
expenses  in  18,  or  20  per  cent;  tlie  father  of  the  child  in  10,  or  11 
per  cent ;  and  in  the  other  18,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  other  individuals,  inchiding  rehitives  of  the 
mother  or  of  the  father  in  16  instances,  the  husband  of  the  mother  in 
1  and  in  another  the  father  of  a  former  child  out  of  wedlock,  though 
in  both  cases  other  paternity  had  been  determined. 

Aftercare. 

In  2  cases  the  mother  was  discharged  fi'om  the  hospital  in  less 
than  two  weeks  after  confinement;  in  1  instance  she  left,  against 
advice,  in  four  days.  Of  the  49  women  whose  stay  in  maternity 
homes  or  hospitals  was  reported,  32  were  discharged  before  the  end 
of  tlie  first  month,  6  stayed  from  one  to  two  months,  4  from  three 
to  five  months,  and  7  stayed  over  six  montlis  after  confinement.  All 
the  patients  who  stayed  over  six  months  were  in  maternity  homes, 
almshouses,  or  State  institutions.  Three  of  the  mothers  had  not 
been  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

CARE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Deaths  of  children  within  period  of  study. 

Twelve  of  the  125  babies  died  during  the  period  of  the  study. 
Eiglit  of  the  12  were  born  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  2  in  hospitals, 
and  2  in  almshouses.  All  the  5  babies  who  lived  less  than  one  day 
were  born  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  the  mother  in  each  case  being 
attended  by  a  physician  during  confinement;  2  of  this  number  were 
born  prematurely.  One  baby  born  in  a  maternity  hospital  and 
separated  from  the  mother  when  2  days  old  was  placed  in  an 
institution  and  died  at  the  age  of  7  days.  One  child  born  in 
an  almshouse  and  removed  from  the  mother  when  2^  weeks  old 
was  placed  in  an   institution   and   died   of  broncho-pneumonia   at 
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the  age  of  C  weeks.  Of  the  other  5  who  died,  2  were  born  in 
institutions  which  provided  medical  attendance  at  birth  and  3 
were  born  in  the  homes  of  rehitives — 2  with  and  1  without  a  physi- 
cian in  attendance.  Four  of  the  5  children  who  died  between  4 
and  11  months  of  age  were  with  the  mother  from  birth  to  death. 
One  of  these,  a  marasmic  baby,  was  sent  with  his  mother  to  a  ma- 
ternity home  immediately  after  birth — he  died  when  4  months  old; 
1  who  was  seriously  ill  from  birth  died  when  10  months  old;  1  died 
apparently  from  starvation  when  4^  months  old;  and  1  died  from 
typhoid-pneumonia  when  10  months  old.  The  fifth  child,  who  was 
in  poor  physical  condition,  remained  in  the  almshouse  with  the 
mother  for  four  months,  was  then  placed  in  a  hospital,  and  died 
there  when  5  months  old.  Two  of  the  mothers  of  the  babies  who 
died  were  16  years  of  age,  3  were  17,  2  were  18,  2  w^ere  21,  1  was  26, 
1  was  28,  and  1  was  38  years  old. 

Physical  condition  of  children. 

Information  in  regard  to  physical  condition  was  obtained  for  97 
babies.  Of  these,  64,  or  two-thirds,  were  in  good  condition.  Thirty- 
three  were  in  general  poor  condition,  or  were  suffering  from  specific 
ailments  such  as  venereal  disease  (4  cases),  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
(2  cases),  rachitis  or  marasmus  (6  cases),  and  rupture  or  deformity 
"  (3  cases). 
Source  of,  and  reason  for,  application  for  care. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  directed  to  the  county 
agents  by  public  officials;  17  per  cent  applied  directly;  18  per  cent 
w^ere  directed  by  private  agencies,  including  hospitals;  21  per  cent 
were  directed  by  private  individuals  other  than  relatives;  11  per 
cent  were  brought  to  the  agents  by  relatives;  in  2  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  father  of  the  child  made  application;  and  in  4  per  cent 
the  source  of  application  was  not  reported. 

Twenty-nine  mothers  desired  maternity  care;  25,  a  free  home  or 
permanent  institutional  care  for  the  baby ;  in  21  instances  assistance 
was  asked  because  the  mothers  were  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
unfit  to  care  for  the  infants ;  in  33  instances  the  mother  was  in  need 
of  temporary  relief ;  6  mothers  wanted  a  place  to  board  the  baby,  6 
wanted  help  in  the  prosecution  of  the  father,  4  came  for  advice,  and 
1  because  the  relatives'  home  in  which  she  was  staying  was  unfit. 

Of  the  125  mothers,  36  per  cent  came  to  the  agents  before  the  birth 
of  the  baby,  an  additional  39  per  cent  came  before  the  baby  was  3 
months  old,  20  per  cent  when  the  baby  was  from  3  to  8  months  of  age, 
and  4  per  cent  when  the  baby  was  9  months  of  age  or  over.  No  one 
of  the  children  considered  in  this  study  was  over  18  months  of  age 
at  the  time  when  application  was  made  to  the  agents  for  care. 
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Time  under  care  and  reason  for  closing  case. 

In  22  i^er  cent  of  the  cases  for  which  the  length  of  time  under  care 
was  reported,  the  mother  and  baby  remained  under  supervision  for 
less  than  one  month,  in  35  per  cent  of  the  cases  for  from  one  to  five 
months,  and  in  43  per  cent  for  six  months  or  over.  The  detail  for  the 
length  of  time  the  mothers  and  their  children  were  under  care 
follows : 


Total  under  care 125 

Less  than  1  month 26 

1  month 10 

2  months 11 

3-5  months 20 


6-8  months 18 

9-11  months 7 

12-17  months 18 

18-23  months 8 

Time  not  reported 7 


Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  closed  during  the  year  and 
43  per  cent  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  study.  A 
variety  of  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  closing  of  the  71  cases  ter- 
minated during  the  year.  In  12  cases  the  child  died,  in  6  the  mother 
removed  from  the  county  and  hence  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
agents,  15  of  the  babies  were  placed  in  free  foster  homes,  institutional 
care  for  the  mother  and  the  child  was  secured  in  7  instances,  7 
mothers  married  and  established  homes  of  their  own,  and  in  the  re- 
maining 24  cases  the  responsibility  was  definitely  left  with  the 
mother  or  with  relatives  (in  1  case  the  father) . 

Type  of  placement  of  child  at  close  of  care. 

Of  the  59  living  children  whose  cases  had  been  closed,  42  were  with 
the  mother  at  the  close  of  care  and  17  had  been  separated  from  her. 
Of  the  12  who  died,  5  died  within  24  hours,  3  had  been  separated 
from  the  mother  prior  to  death,  and  4  had  remained  with  the  mother 
until  death.  In  30  of  the  54  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  period 
the  baby  was  with  the  mother,  and  in  24  cases  he  was  not.  Thus, 
excluding  the  5  babies  who  died  within  24  hours  after  birth, 
in  76 — 63  per  cent — of  all  the  cases  the  babies  remained  with  their 
mothers  until  death,  the  close  of  care,  or  the  end  of  the  period;  in 
44 — 37  per  cent — the  baby  and  the  mother  were  separated.  Of  the 
72  surviving  babies  who  were  with  their  mothers,  47  were  in  the  home 
of  the  mother,  her  parents,  or  immediate  relatives;  11  were  in  ma- 
ternity homes,  in  State  institutions,  or  in  almshouses;  8  were  living 
with  the  mother  in  her  place  of  employment ;  and  6  had  left  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  agents,  home  or  place  of  residence  not  being 
reported. 

Of  the  41  surviving  babies  separated  from  their  mothers,  17  were 
in  free  homes  at  the  close  of  the  period,  13  were  in  boarding  homes, 
2  in  children's  institutions,  5  in  hospitals,  and  4  with  relatives. 
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Cause  of  separation  from  mother. 

The  county  agents  were  responsible  for  separating  mother  and 
baby  in  24,  or  over  half,  of  the  44  instances  in  which  they  did  not 
remain  together  until  death,  the  close  of  care,  or  the  end  of  the 
period.  In  2  instances  the  baby  was  removed  because  of  the  youth 
of  the  mother,  who  was  herself  without  a  proper  guardian.  In  9 
cases  the  mother  required  institutional  care,  either  because  of  her 
mental  condition  or  because  she  was  delinquent.  Three  babies  were 
separated  because  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  mother,  3  because 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  (1  baby  died  after  the  separa- 
tion), 2  mothers  were  considered  improper  guardians,  and  5  were 
found  after  court  hearing  to  be  incapable  of  giving  proper  care  to 
the  baby. 

Three  of  the  20  separations  for  which  the  county  agents  were  not 
responsible  were  caused  by  the  death  of  the  mother;  5  of  the  babies 
(of  whom  2  died  within  two  weeks  after  separation)  were  "put 
away  " — 1  by  the  mother,  1  by  the  grandmother,  and  8  by  the  doctor; 
in  4  cases  the  mother  deserted  the  child,  and  in  8  the  mother  herself 
placed  the  baby  at  board. 

The  age  of  the  44  babies  at  the  time  of  the  first  separation  varied 
from  1  day  to  over  1  year.  Fourteen  were  under  1  month  of  age,  17 
from  1  to  6  months,  7  from  7  to  12  months,  2  were  over  12  months, 
and  the  ages  of  4  were  not  reported. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  services  rendered  through  the  office  of  the  county  agents  to 
the  mothers  and  children  included  in  the  present  study  were  varied 
in  character,  and  included  prenatal  advice  or  care,  arrangement  for 
institutional  care  for  the  feeble-minded  and  for  the  commitment  of 
the  delinquent  to  institutions,  hospital  or  other  expert  care  for  the 
mother  or  baby  or  for  both,  locating  relatives  able  to  help,  arrang- 
ing boarding  care  for  mother  and  child  pending  a  solution  of  diffi- 
culties, locating  and  securing  support  from  the  father,  persuading 
the  mothers  or  relatives  to  care  for  a  baby  whom  they  insisted  upon 
giving  away,  and  protecting  the  very  young  mother,  in  some  cases 
removing  her  from  the  custody  of  unfit  parents  by  court  action.  The 
circumstances  of  each  mother  and  baby  require  careful  considera- 
tion. The  preservation  of  the  character  of  the  mother  and  the  wel- 
fare of  both  mother  and  child  should  determine  action. 

Better  medical  and  nursing  care — which  would  make  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  prenatal  advice,  confinement  care,  and  aftercare — should 
be  made  available  to  rural  mothers,  both  married  and  unmarried. 
County-wide  nursing  service  and  baby-welfare  stations,  available 
not  only  to  cities  but  also  to  rural  communities,  are  needed. 
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If  each  rural  community  could  have  an  experienced  social  worker 
and  an  experienced  public-welfare  nurse,  the  moral,  social,  and 
health  problems  of  the  neip:hborhood,  including  those  of  the  unmar- 
ried mother  and  her  baby,  might  in  time  receive  due  attention,  as 
the  conscience  of  the  community  became  quickened  through  their 
efforts. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PROBLEMS  DEALT  WITH. 

Low  standards  and  the  absence  of  social  resources  in  rural  communities  are 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  16-year-old  girl  who  became  the  mother  of  a 
healthy  baby  girl.  In  its  essentials  this  story  can  be  duplicated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  experience  of  rural  social  workers.  The  father  of  the  girl  was  a 
common  laborer,  very  ignorant.  The  family  was  one  of  low  moral  standards, 
and  the  home  was  dirty  and  unattractive.  Besides  the  parents  there  were  in  the 
home  three  other  daughters  and  the  illegitimate  son  of  one  of  the  sisters,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  study  was  married  to  a  man  not  the  father  of  the  boy.  The 
mother  of  the  child  of  the  study  was  obliged  to  leave  school  on  account  of  her 
pregnancy.  She  had  never  worked  for  wages,  except  for  a  short  time  during 
the  summer  before  the  baby  was  born,  when  she  helped  a  farmer's  family  for 
a  few  weeks.  Neither  the  girl  nor  her  family  had  ever  asked  for  help  from  any 
agency.  Her  condition  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  agent  by  a  police 
officer  and  also  by  a  private  citizen,  both  of  whom  thought  that  the  family, 
not  having  lived  long  in  the  village,  would  be  glad  to  have  the  agent's  assistance. 
When  the  agent  visited  the  girl  she  found  that  the  baby  had  been  born  the 
day  before.  The  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  but  had  not  arrived  until  after  the 
birth.  The  mother  and  the  grandmother  insisted  that  the  doctor  did  not  look 
at  either  the  mother  or  the  child  and  that  he  put  no  drops  in  the  baby's  eyes, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  were  full  of  pus.  The  agent  volunteered 
her  services  in  getting  .«iupport  from  the  father  of  the  child,  but  found  the 
family  very  reticent.  Two  young  men  of  the  village  were  named  as  possible 
fathers  of  the  child.  When  the  agent  suggested  court  action  the  mother  and 
daughter  refused  to  talk  further,  saying  that  they  would  sign  no  affidavit.  The 
agent  visited  the  doctor  in  the  case,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  put  drops  in 
the  child's  eyes.  He  again  visited  the  family,  however,  and  this  time  definitely 
administered  the  treatment.  No  visiting  nurse  being  available,  a  county  tuber- 
culosis nurse  at  the  request  of  the  agent  visited  the  family  and  offered  advice 
as  to  the  care  of  the  mother  and  the  baby. 

With  the  cooperation  of  a  neighbor  the  confidence  of  the  girl  was  obtained, 
and  she  finally  confessed  that  the  father  of  her  child  was  the  husband  of  her 
oldest  sister.  The  district  attorney  was  consulted,  but  he  decided  that  the  evi- 
dence was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  proceeding  with  the  case.  During  the 
course  of  the  investigation  the  girl  was  married  to  one  of  the  young  men  whom 
she  had  accused  of  being  the  father  of  the  baby,  and  the  mother  and  child  were 
taken  to  the  home  of  the  man's  mother.  Shortly  after,  the  young  couple,  with 
the  baby,  moved  out  of  the  county.  The  baby  died  when  6  months  old.  and  the 
body  was  brought  back  to  the  place  of  former  residence  for  burial.  The  ema- 
ciated body  indicated  starvation.  As  the  baby  had  died  without  medical  at- 
tendance, the  undertaker  obtained  a  death  certificate  from  the  coroner  of  the 
county  in  which  the  child  died,  though  the  coroner  had  never  seen  the  child. 
No  record  of  the  death  is  to  be  found  in  the  county  in  which  the  death  occurretl, 
in  the  county  in  which  the  burial  took  place,  or  in  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 
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The  saddest  of  all  cases  are  those  resulting  from  incest.  A  child  of  15, 
whose  mother  had  died  four  years  previously,  was  mothering  four  younger 
brothers.  The  family  bore  a  good  reputation,  though  the  father  drank.  The 
father  was  strict  with  the  children,  exacting  absolute  obedience  from  them. 
The  girl  had  no  idea  of  her  condition,  nor  did  she  realize  that  her  relationship 
with  her  father  was  unusual,  until  the  physician  talked  to  her  after  an  exa-mina- 
tion.  The  county  agent  provided  prenatal  care  for  the  child  and  took  charge  of 
her  little  brothers.  She  also  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  father,  who  was 
sent  to  the  State  prison  for  a  term  of  years.  On  discharge  from  the  hospital 
the  girl  was  sent  to  responsible  relatives,  and  the  baby  was  placed  in  a  boarding 
home  pending  placement  in  a  free  home. 

A  Polish  girl  of  20  was  "  keeping  company  "  with  a  fellow-countryman  of  25. 
This  man,  who  worked  in  a  mill  and  earned  good  wages,  lived  with  his  parents 
in  a  comfortable  home  and  bore  a  good  reputation.  The  girl  had  come  to 
America  to  the  home  of  her  sister  at  the  age  of  15  and  had  at  once  gone  to 
work  in  a  mill.  She  earned  $10  a  week  and  was  known  among  the  better-class 
Polish  people  as  a  quiet,  good  girl.  The  little  manufacturing  city  providetl  no 
public  park  or  playground,  and  no  organized  community  recreational  facilities. 
There  were  the  "  movies,"  however,  and,  accessible  by  trolley,  a  public  recreation 
and  picnic  park  where  much  mischief  originated.  The  girl  trusted  the  man  and 
expected  to  marry  him,  but  when  he  learned  that  she  was  pregnant  he  left  the 
neighborhood  and  did  not  return.  The  young  mother  was  confined  at  the 
boarding  house,  with  a  midwife  in  attendance.  The  baby  was  breast  fed  until 
the  mother  returned  to  the  mill,  and  then  she  nursed  him  night  and  morning. 
When  the  baby  was  six  mouths  old  the  mother  first  asked  for  assistance  be- 
cause she  herself  was  sick.  She  and  the  baby  were  at  first  boarded  together ; 
then  the  mother  had  pneumonia  and  was  sent  to  a  hospital,  the  baby  being  kept 
in  a  boarding  home.  When  she  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  she  and  the 
baby  were  again  together  in  a  boarding  home.  Not  regaining  her  strength,  the 
mother  was  sent  to  a  tuberculosis  preventorium,  and  the  baby,  now  16  months 
old,  was  placed  in  an  institution.  In  a  little  over  a  month,  the  mother  had 
greatly  improved  and  the  baby  was  returned  to  her,  the  hospital  arranging 
to  keep  her  as  an  employee.  Four  months  afterward,  when  the  baby  was  21 
months  old,  the  mother  married  a  respectable  man — not  the  father  of  the  child. 

A  married  woman  of  32  left  her  husband  and  took  her  four  children  to  a  near- 
by county  to  keep  house  for  a  man  who  had  formerly  boarded  with  her.  This 
man  had  quarreled  with  his  wife,  who  had  left  him  and  their  four  children. 
These  children  soon  left  home,  but  he  continued  to  support  his  former  landlady 
and  her  four  children.  He  was  a  steady,  sober  man  who  worked  regularly  as  a 
foreman  in  a  quarry,  making  $17  a  week.  He  spent  his  evenings  at  home, 
though  the  house  was  dirty  and  unattractive.  In  time  the  baby  includetl  in 
this  study  was  born.  A  physician  attended  at  the  birth  in  the  home  of  the 
couple.  The  baby  was  breast  fed  for  one  year,  and  was  a  fine,  healthy  child. 
This  "  reconstructed  "  family  was  accepted  in  the  neighborhood  as  being  nothing 
remarkable,  and  no  criticism  of  the  irregular  relationship  was  apparent.  Both 
adults  were  of  old  American  stock.  The  man  was  apparently  of  normal 
mentality;  the  woman  was  of  low  intelligence. 

The  neglect  of  a  5-months-old  baby  was  reported  to  a  county  agent,  who 
found  him  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  girl  of  20  and  her  foster  father,  a  man  of  49. 
This  man  and  his  wife  had  taken  the  girl  into  their  home  as  a  child  and  she 
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had  grown  up  as  their  own.  Tlie  man  was  shiftless  and  unreliable,  though  his 
wife  was  an  excellent  woman.  They  had  a  grown  son  who  was  living  in  a  com- 
fortable home  in  another  State.  A  year  before  the  child's  birth  the  man  and  his 
foster  daughter  had  run  away  together,  taking  with  them  the  man's  SO-year-old 
father.  This  group  had  gone  as  far  west  as  California  and  Oregon,  but  they 
had  drifted  back  to  Now  York  before  the  birth  of  the  baby  and  at  the  time  of  the 
study  were  living  in  a  miserable  home.  The  young  mother  was  irresponsible,  and 
a  poor  housekeeper,  with  no  judgment  about  money  matters.  The  agent. tried 
to  secure  court  action  against  the  man,  but  nothing  was  done,  because  the  wife 
was  in  another  State.  In  a  short  time  this  strange  family  group  moved  from 
the  county  to  parts  unknown.  The  baby  was  then  but  7  months  old,  and  the 
mother  was  again  pregnant. 


RESULTS  OF  MINNESOTA'S  LAWS  FOR  PROTEC- 
TION OF  CHILDREN  BORN  OUT  OF  WEDLOCK. 

Mir.DKKD    DkNNKTT    MUIHiKTT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Minnesota's  illegitimacy  legislation  has  attracted  wide  attention 
because  it  represents  a  comprehensive  state-wide  program  for  deal- 
ing with  a  social  problem  that  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself.  The 
Minnesota  law  embodies  the  latest  developments  of  social  philosophy 
on  the  i^roblem  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  enacted  in  1917. 

More  intensive  work  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children  has 
been  and  is  being  done  by  private  organizations  elsewhere,  but  the 
experience  of  this  State  in  the  public  administration  of  such  work 
on  such  an  extensive  scale  is  unique  and  affords  an  opportunity  to 
judge  whether  the  time  has  come  for  fm-ther  social  legislation  in 
this  field. 

The  progress  in  legal  control  of  illegitimacy  has  already  been 
described  in  the  publications  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  ^  and 
in  Professor  Mangold's  monograph  "  Children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock," ^  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  European  countries.  In- 
tensive studies  of  small  groups  have  been  made  b}'  the  Boston  Bureau 
of  Social  Case  AVork,  and  by  Kammerer  ^  and  several  others.  The 
records  of  the  child- welfare  boards  in  Minnesota,  though  they  do  not 
as  yet  represent  highly  efficient  case  work  with  individuals,  indicate 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  a  volunteer  organization  in  the 
education  of  the  general  public  to  a  social  point  of  view.  Data  ob- 
tained from  a  study  of  these  records  help  to  define  Minnesota's 
problem,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  shed  light  not  only  on  the 
working  of  the  law  itself  but  on  some  of  the  fundamental  causal 
factors  involved  in  the  problem  of  illegitimacy. 

>  Children's  Bureau  Publications  No.  31,  Norwegian  Laws  Concerning  Illegitimate 
Children;  No.  42,  Illegitimacy  Law.s  of  the  United  States  and  Certain  Foreign  Countries; 
No.  66,  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child-Welfare  Problem  :  Part  1  ;  No.  75,  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child- 
Welfare  Problem:  Pai-t  2;  No.  77,  Standards  of  Legal  Protection  for  Children  Born  Out 
of  Wedlock. 

*  Children  Born  Out  of  Wedlock:  A  Sociological  Study  of  Illegitimacy,  with  Particu- 
lar Reference  to  the  United  States,  by  George  B.  Mangold.  Ph.  D.  University  of  Mis- 
souri Studies,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3. 

3  Kammerer,  Percy  Gamble  :  The  Unmarried  Mother  ;  a  Study  of  Five  Hundred  Cases. 
Introduction  by  Dr.  William  Ilealy.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1918. 
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The  following  are  illustrations  of  questions  that  have  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  many  interested  persons  and  for  which  answers  are 
sought  in  this  study: 

"What  are  the  strong  features  of  the  act? 

"WTiat  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  enforcement  of  the  law? 

In  what  proportion  of  the  cases  is  paternity  officially  established? 

Are  the  adjudged  fathers  really  paying  for  the  support  of  the 
children  ? 

Have  extradition  proceedings  been  successful? 

How  does  the  operation  of  the  law  insure  justice  to  the  man  when 
more  than  one  man  has  been  involved  ? 

Has  there  been  an  increase  in  forced  marriages? 

What  proportion  of  the  girls  are  found  to  be  feeble-minded? 

What  proportion  of  the  girls  come  from  rural  communities,  and 
in  what  proportion  of  cases  does  conception  take  place  in  the 
country  ? 

How  do  racial,  national,  or  traditional  attitudes  on  sex  questions 
aifect  the  problem? 

How  can  volunteer  social  workers  be  trained  and  supervised  so 
that  their  work  will  be  really  constructive  ? 

The  evidence  on  which  answers  to  these  questions  might  be  based 
has  been  secured  by  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  all  unmarried 
mothers  in  the  State  who  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Minnesota 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  year  1921.  Besides  the  evidence  afforded 
bj'  the  1,385  case  records  studied,  the  author  has  had  the  advantage 
of  frequent  conferences  with  the  individuals  most  closely  associated 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  through  attendance  at  regional 
conferences  of  the  county  child-welfare  boards  throughout  the 
State  she  has  had  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problem  directly  with 
the  members  of  many  of  these  boards. 

The  problem  of  illegitimacy  is  so  closely  boimd  up  with  all  the 
forces  affecting  child  life  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  illegitimacy  law 
should  be  a  part  of  a  larger  body  of  legislation  designed  to  protect 
all  children.  The  problem  has  a  direct  relationship  to  public  health, 
dependency,  mental  defect,  delinquenc}'  (both  adult  and  juvenile), 
and  standards  of  sex  morality. 

It  is  not  solved  merely  by  enforcement  of  the  illegitimacy  statutes. 
There  must  also  be  protection  for  all  children  who  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent.  For  this  purpose  community  training  is  nec- 
essary, and  this  is  best  brought  about  through  the  child-welfare 
boards. 


CHAPTER  I.  ILLEGITIMACY  LEGISLATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

HISTORY. 

The  Minnesota  law  to  establish  the  paternity  of  children  born  out 
of  wedlock  is  so  closely  related  to  several  other  laws  pertaining  to 
child  welfare  that  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the  paternity  statute 
without  explaining  the  supporting  legislation  and  the  way  in  which 
this  whole  group  of  laws  came  into  existence. 

Work  of  child-welfare  commission. 

Prior  to  1917  the  child-welfare  laws  of  Minnesota,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  States,  were  haphazard  and  inadequate.  Each  of 
the  two  preceding  legislatures,  those  of  1913  and  1915,  had  been  peti- 
tioned by  social  workers  to  appoint  a  commission  for  study  and 
revision  of  the  laws  then  in  existence,  but  had  disregarded  the  re- 
quest. In  August,  1916,  the  newly  formed  committee  on  social 
legislation  persuaded  the  governor  to  appoint  such  a  commission. 
The  child- we] fare  commission  did  not  have  time  before  the  con- 
\ening  of  the  legislature  to  make  a  complete  codification,  in  the 
sense  of  assembling  into  orderly  sequence  all  the  laws  relating  to 
children,  although  in  the  case  of  the  juvenile  court  act  its  consoli- 
dation of  several  laws  practically  amounted  to  codification.  The 
work  of  the  commission  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  41  bills  which 
were  presented  at  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature.  The  legislators 
enacted  35  of  the  proposed  measures,  which  thus  became  effective 
January  1,  1918. 

Of  these  35  laws  those  covering  the  supervision  of  maternity  hos- 
pitals and  children's  homes,  the  adoption  laws,  the  statutes  concern- 
ing such  sex  offenses  as  abortion,  assault,  and  carnal  knowledge,  the 
vital  statistics  law,  and  the  law  regarding  penalties  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  minor  children  may  be  considered  as  supporting  illegitimacy 
legislation.  Lacking  control  of  the  usual  channels  through  which 
illegitimate  children  disappear,  the  State  would  find  it  difficult  to 
carry  out  its  purpose,  stated  in  the  illegitimacy  statute,  "  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  illegitimate  children  and  secure  for  them  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  to  the  care,  support,  and  education  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  if  born  of  lawful  marriage." 

The  assumption  by  the  State  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
illegitimate  children  has  a  sound  economic  basis.     Each  year  in 
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Minnesota  1,000  or  more  children  are  born  out  of  wedlock.  Handi- 
capped from  tlie  start  by  being  deprived  of  normal  home  life,  this 
group  in  succeeding  years  adds  thousands  of  individuals  to  the 
already  heavy  burden  of  dependents  maintained  by  the  State.  The 
fact  that  a  remedy  has  not  been  sought  earlier  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
close  association  of  the  problem  with  a  double  standard  of  morals 
and  a  traditional  reluctance  to  discuss  sex  problems. 

PROVISIONS. 

Method  of  establishing  paternity. 

The  procedure  established  by  the  Minnesota  law  whereby  the 
burden  of  support  for  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  placed  on  the 
father  consists  of  four  definite  steps :  The  complaint,  the  preliminary 
hearing,  the  adjudication,  and  the  order  for  support. 

The  complaint  is  made  in  writing,  under  oath,  by  the  unmarried 
mother  herself,  either  before  or  after  confinement,  accusing  the 
alleged  father  of  the  child.  It  is  made  either  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  to  a  clerk  of  the  municipal  court,  who  then  issues  a  warrant 
which  may  be  executed  anywhere  within  the  State.  The  complaint 
is  filed  and  further  proceedings  are  held  "  either  in  the  county  where 
the  woman  resides  or  in  the  county  where  the  alleged  father  resides, 
or  in  the  county  wiiere  the  child  is  found  if  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge  upon  such  county."  This  is  one  of  the  strong  features 
of  the  law,  because  sometimes  a  girl  who  would  be  unwilling  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  establishment  of  paternity  in  the  small 
town  where  she  is  well  known,  can  be  persuaded  to  do  so  if  the  pro- 
ceedings can  be  held  in  one  of  the  large  cities.  In  many  cases  a  girl* 
illegitimately  pregnant  is  brought  into  the  city  for  confinement  and 
the  complaint  is  made  there  either  before  or  after  the  child  is  born. 
Then,  since  the  Avarrant  may  be  served  anywhere  in  the  State,  the 
man  can  be  brought  to  the  city  for  trial.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
is  not  often  done,  because  the  counties  of  Hennepin  and  Ramsey 
(including  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul)  have  so  many  illegitimacy 
cases  of  residents  to  handle  that  the  county  attorneys  do  not  like 
to  prosecute  cases  in  which  the  girl,  or  perhaps  both  of  the  parents, 
live  in  another  county.  If  conception  took  place  outside  the  State 
and  the  man  has  never  been  in  Minnesota  legal  action  can  not  be 
taken. 

The  attitude  of  one  county  attorney  has  been  to  refuse  a  warrant 
to  any  girl  who  admits  relations  with  more  than  one  man  either  six 
weeks  before  or  six  weeks  after  the  probable  date  of  conception.  A 
more  just  policy  is  in  force  in  a  county  where  a  putative  father  who 
declares  the  girl  is  promiscuous  is  required  to  name  all  the  men  he 
knows  to  have  been  implicated.     Each  one  of  these  men  is  inter- 
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viewed  by  the  agent  of  the  child-welfare  board.  In  this  way  the 
evidence  is  sifted  so  that  the  county  attorney  has  a  better  basis  for 
determining  whether  a  complaint  should  be  entered.  In  the  smaller 
communities  especially,  the  leading  people,  the  officials  charged  with 
law  enforcement,  and  sometimes  even  members  of  the  child-welfare 
boards,  believe  that  a  case  should  never  be  brought  to  court  if  the 
girl  admits  relations  with  more  than  one  man. 

The  action  to  determine  paternity  is  not  criminal  in  substance; 
it  seeks  to  establish  a  status,  and  is  therefore  civil  in  its  essential 
l^urpose.  It  is  criminal  in  form  only  because  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  charge.  For  this  reason  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  a 
public  trial  in  criminal  cases  should  not  apply.  When  the  warrant 
has  been  served  and  the  man  is  brought  into  court  the  justice  or  the 
judge  examines  ''  under  oath  the  complainant  and  such  other  witnesses 
as  may  be  produced  by  the  pt\rties  respecting  the  complaint."  This 
testimony  is  put  into  writing  and  may  be  read  at  the  later  hearing, 
which  provides  against  a  change  of  testimony  by  the  girl  or  the  man. 

An  important  section  of  the  act  provides  for  privacy  at  the  pre- 
liminary hearing.  The  judge  "may  at  his  discretion,  and  at  the 
request  of  either  party  shall,  exclude  the  general  public."  The  im- 
portance of  keeping  curious  auditors  out  of  such  a  hearing,  especially 
in  a  small  town,  can  easily  be  understood.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
the  law  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  general  public  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  jury  trial  in  district  court  as  well  as  from  this  pre- 
liminary hearing,  for  the  ordeal  of  testifying  in  such  a  case  is  so 
severe  that  few  girls  will  endure  it  even  though  they  are  convinced 
that  tlie  future  welfare  of  the  child  requires  the  establishment  of 
paternit)'-.  A  bill  to  secure  this  privacy  in  the  district  court  hearing 
was  rejected  by  the  1921  legishiture,  but  many  judges  are  voluntarily 
clearing  the  court  room  in  paternity  trials. 

If  the  man  is  unwilling  to  plead  guilty  and  the  evidence  indicates 
his  guilt  the  judge  binds  him  over  for  district  court,  the  security 
being  not  less  than  $300  nor  more  than  $1,000.  When  a  man  is  un- 
able to  give  this  security  he  is  committed  to  the  county  jail  to  wait 
until  the  district  court  convenes.  If  the  court  is  in  session,  arrange- 
ment is  usually  made  to  have  the  trial  at  once.  The  man  is  per- 
mitted at  any  time  to  change  his  plea  to  "  guilty." 

A  situation  which  frequently  confronts  court  officials  is  that  in 
which  a  man  is  willing  to  pay  $200  or  $oOO  in  order  to  keep  the 
matter  quiet,  but  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  paternity.  The  tra- 
ditional method  has  been  to  accept  the  amount  offered,  but  the  Min- 
nesota Children's  Bureau  has  fought  this  policy  from  the  first. 
Whenever  such  agreements  have  unwittingly  been  entered  into  by  the 
girls,  after  showing  the  illegality  of  such  settlements  the  bureau  has 
tried  to  secure  legal  ones. 
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Tlie  proceedings  in  district  court  may  be  continued  from  one  ses- 
sion to  the  next  if  the  girl  is  unable  to  appear  or  for  any  other  suf- 
ficient reason,  "  the  recognizance  remaining  in  force  until  final 
judgment."  At  the  time  of  the  trial  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
justice  or  the  municipal-court  judge  in  the  preliminary  hearing  and 
at  that  time  in\t  in  writing  is  read  to  the  jury  if  the  defendant  so 
demands.  If  the  jury  finds  him  guilty  or  if  he  so  pleads  he  is 
adjudged  the  father  of  the  child  and  thenceforth  is  "  subject  to  all 
the  obligations  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  education  of  such 
child,  and  to  all  the  penalties  for  failui'e  to  perform  the  same, 
which  are  or  shall  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  father  of  a  legiti- 
mate child  of  like  age  and  capacity."  Such  wording  of  the  statute 
permits  of  liberal  interpretation  and  allows  for  any  improvement 
which  may  be  made  in  the  laws  regarding  desertion  and  nonsupport 
of  legitimate  children. 

The  records  of  court  proceedings  are  not  open  to  anyone  other 
than  the  parties  concerned  except  by  order  of  the  court. 

Procedure  for  securing  support. 

As  soon  as  the  man  is  adjudged  the  father  of  the  child,  judgment 
may  be  entered  against  him  on  behalf  of  the  county  for  any  con- 
finement expenses  of  the  mother  or  for  the  support  of  the  child  up 
to  the  time  of  the  trial,  in  case  these  expenses  have  been  borne  by 
the  county,  and  likewise  judgment  for  the  costs  of  prosecution.  If 
the  man  can  not  pay  these  immediately,  a  stay  may  be  granted  by  the 
court  on  adequate  security ;  if  he  fails  to  pay  them  during  the  stay, 
he  is  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  he  pays  or  is  discharged 
by  law. 

After  he  has  been  in  jail  for  90  days  he  may  petition  for  dis- 
charge, stating  his  inability  to  pay  and  attaching  to  his  petition  "  a 
certified  statement  of  all  his  property,  money,  and  effects  whether 
exempt  from  execution  or  otherwise."  At  the  hearing  any  of  the 
parties  interested  may  produce  evidence  as  to  his  ability  to  pay. 
If  it  is  proved  that  the  man  has  no  property,  the  court  may  as  a 
condition  of  discharge  require  him  to  pay  in  monthly  installments 
in  accordance  with  his  earning  capacity.  The  discharge  is  not  final, 
and  the  man  may  be  brought  in  at  a  later  date  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  is  then  able  to  pay. 

The  final  step  is  the  order  for  support,  which  is  made  by  the 
judge  of  the  district  court  before  whom  the  proceedings  to  establish 
paternity  were  held,  at  the  time  of  adjudication,  or  later,  provided 
due  notice  has  been  given  to  the  State  board  of  control  or  to  the  duly 
appointed  guardian  of  the  child.  This  procedure  is  in  accordance 
with  a  change  in  the  statute,  enacted  in  1921.    Originally  the  settle- 
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ment  was  made  with  the  State  board  of  control  or  the  child's 
guardian.  The  present  method  carries  more  dignity,  since  the  man 
can  be  brought  in  for  contempt  of  court  if  he  fails  to  pay,  and  is 
also  a  quicker  method ;  but  under  this  method  the  size  of  the  orders 
is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  tradition  of  small  settlements  in 
illegitimacy  cases.  This  drawback  is  probably  overbalanced  by  the 
increased  cooperation  of  judges  and  district  attorneys  which  has 
been  evident  since  the  change. 

Naturally,  the  size  of  the  order  is  conditioned  somewhat  by  the 
financial  circumstances  or  earning  capacity  of  the  father,  but  the 
significant  fact  about  it  is  that  the  payments,  if  monthly,  continue 
until  the  child  is  16  years  of  age.  The  amount  is  usually  $15  per 
month;  it  frequently  runs  as  high  as  $25  monthly,  but  never  lower 
than  $10.  Sometimes  the  order  is  for  $12  or  $15  for  the  first  year 
or  two  and  then  for  $18  or  $20  until  the  child  is  16  years  of  age. 
Many  of  the  orders  read  "  until  further  order  of  the  court,"  so  that 
if  unusual  expenses  are  incurred  for  the  child  on  account  of  illness 
or  if  the"  father's  financial  circumstances  improve  the  order  may  be 
increased.  The  judge  may  order  the  man  to  take  out  a  life- 
insurance  policy  (usually  for  $1,000)  in  favor  of  the  child  or  to 
deposit  a  bond  in  order  to  insure  pajmients. 

The  State  board  of  control  discourages  lump-sum  settlements,  as 
they  are  likely  to  be  for  inadequate  amounts;  if  such  a  settlement 
is  made,  $2,500  is  considered  the  minimum  which  should  be  accepted. 
As  much  as  $3,000  has  been  received  in  several  cases,  and  one  settle- 
ment was  for  $5,000.  When  the  law  was  first  passed,  the  effect  was 
like  the  explosion  of  a  bombshell;  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  paying 
$8,000  for  the  support  of  an  illegitimate  child ;  but  gradually  the 
communities  are  becoming  educated  to  it  and  more  nearly  adequate 
support  is  being  secured. 

Special  provisions. 

Another  point  of  procedure  under  the  new  law  which  has  been 
contested  is  the  question  of  guardianship  of  the  child.  The  tradi- 
tional procedure  was  to  appoint  either  the  mother  or  a  relative  as 
guardian.  This  is  still  possible,  but  the  State  board  of  control  ad- 
vises against  it,  since  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  particularly 
in  case  of  a  lump-sum  settlement,  the  money  may  not  be  spent  for 
the  child.  The  procedure  permitted  by  law  and  urged  by  the  State 
board  of  control  is  to  make  the  board  the  guardian  of  the  child,  or 
to  order  that  the  money  be  paid  to  the  local  child-welfare  board, 
leaving  it  to  the  latter  to  advise  the  mother  regarding  the  expendi- 
ture. Frequently  when  an  order  of  $15  per  month  is  made  the  child- 
welfare  board  persuades  the  mother  to  put  $5  each  month  into  a 
savings  account  for  the  later  use  of  the  child. 
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In  case  the  court  order  is  not  made  at  the  time  of  adjudication, 
tlie  mother  may  secure  from  the  father  her  necessary  expenses  for 
maintenance  for  eight  weeks  before  confinement  and  eight  weeks 
after;  if  the  child  was  stillborn,  the  burial  expenses;  and  all  doctors' 
bills  for  both  herself  and  the  child.  This  provision  constitutes  a 
large  factor  in  securing  adequate  prenatal  and  confinement  care  for 
the  mother.  If  the  mother  knows  she  can  recover  these  expenses 
or  the  maternity  hospitals  and  homes  are  reasonably  sure  of  being 
paid,  the  chances  for  proper  care  of  both  mother  and  child  are 
greatly  increased.  It  is  also  provided  by  an  amendment  to  the  law 
adopted  in  1921  that  the  expenses  of  confinement  care  given  to  an 
unmarried  mother  by  a  private  individual  may  be  included  in  the 
support  order.  This  is  a  remarkably  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
term  "  support " ;  it  is  unusual  to  find  any  expenses  included  in  a  court 
order  except  a  sj)ecified  monthly  amount  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  the  child. 

Two  or  three  other  possible  complications  are  provided  for  by 
the  law.  Usually  it  is  arranged  that  the  complaint  be  made  by  the 
mother,  because  if  she  can  not  be  persuaded  to  take  this  step  she 
would  very  likely  prove  to  be  an  unwilling  witness  in  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  but  if  the  girl  is  ill  or  lives  so  far  from  the  county  seat  that  it 
is  impossible  for  her  to  take  a  trip  before  confinement  the  law  allows 
a  member  of  the  county  board  or  a  representative  of  the  State  board 
of  control  to  apply  by  complaint  to  have  the  case  considered.  In 
that  event  the  justice  or  judge  of  the  municipal  court  may  summon 
the  girl  and  examine  her  before  he  issues  the  warrant.  The  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  thereafter  except  that  the  complainant  may 
require  the  girl  to  serve  as  a  witness.  The  important  consideration 
involved  is  that  the  justice  may  waive  the  examination  of  the  girl 
and  issue  the  warrant  immediately  if  there  is  danger  that  the  man 
may  leave  the  State.  This  is  an  interesting  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  State  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  child  whether  or  not  the  mother 
Is  willing  to  have  paternity  established. 

The  final  step  in  the  establishment  of  paternity  is  the  action  of  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court  in  notifying  the  State  registrar  of  vital 
statistics  of  the  name  of  the  adjudged  father  and  such  facts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  identify  the  birth  record.  If  the  judgment  of  pater- 
nity is  later  vacated  the  State  registrar  must  be  notified.  A  vital 
statistics  law  permitting  the  father's  name  to  be  recorded  would 
arouse  great  opposition  if  such  records  were  open  to  the  public. 
Protection  of  these  records  is  secured  by  a  law  which  prohibits  the 
disclosure  of  the  records  to  anyone  except  the  parties  concerned  or 
the  State  board  of  control,  except  by  order  of  the  district  court.  A 
violation  of  the  act  constitutes  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
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not  more  than  $100  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  90  days. 

Tlie  Minnesota  law  does  not  permit  the  child  to  take  the  father's 
surname/  as  does  tlie  North  Dakota  act,  but  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  latter  action  may  be  questioned.  Inasmuch  as  the  child  usually 
lives  Avith  his  mother,  if  his  surname  differs  from  hers  her  position 
is  made  more  conspicuous. 

If  the  parents  of  an  illegitimate  child  marry  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  child  is  legitimatized.  If  the  father  sends  to  the  State 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  is  the  father 
of  the  child  and  that  he  has  married  the  mother  of  the  child,  and 
files  with  the  affidavit  a  certified  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  the 
establishment  of  the  child's  right  of  inheritance  from  the  father  is 
thereby  facilitated.  A  bill  under  consideration  in  the  1923  session  of 
the  legislature  would  pennit  the  child  to  inherit  from  his  father  if 
paternity  had  been  established.  He  can  inherit  from  his  mother 
whether  she  marries  or  not,  but  unless  the  parents  marry  each  other 
he  does  not  inherit  from  the  kindred  of  either  parent. 

Abandonment  laws. 

Of  all  the  supporting  legislation  for  the  illegitimacy  statute,  the 
law  regarding  desertion  is  perhaps  of  greatest  value.  In  Minnesota 
abandonment  of  any  minor  child  constitutes  a  felony  for  which  the 
ofl'ender  may  be  punished  by  five  years'  imprisonment.  Nonsupport 
is  considered  only  a  misdemeanor,  but  a  father  found  guilty  of  non- 
support  may  be  required  to  furnish  a  bond  guaranteeing  payment 
for  a  period  determined  by  the  court,  not  to  exceed  five  years.  These 
provisions  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  illegitimate  child  until 
paternity  has  been  established;  but  according  to  a  special  statute  a 
putative  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  considered  a  felon  if  he 
leaves  the  State  during  the  pregnancy  of  the  mother  or  within  60 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  provided  the  child  lives,  if  it  is 
proved  that  he  left  "  with  intent  to  evade  proceedings  to  establish 
paternity,"  since  it  is  this  intention  to  evade  proceedings  which  con- 
stitutes the  crime.  Paternity  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  not  a  felony, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  extradite  a  man  except  for  a  felon3\  A  man 
found  guilty  under  this  statute  may  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  this  law,  because  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  trf  the  men  who  are  brought  to  trial  might  have  left  the 
State  except  for  fear  of  the  penalty  which  it  provides.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  always  difficult  to  persuade  a  county  attorney  to  institute 
proceedings  for  extradition,  unless  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
man  in  question  is  the  only  one  with  whom  the  girl  has  had  relations. 

•  A  bill  to  permit  the  child  to  take  his  father's  surname  if  paternity  was  established 
was  introduced  in  the  192:>  session  of  the  legislaturi',  but   failed  of  passage. 
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On  the  other  liand,  a  man  would  normally  prefer  to  return  volun- 
tarily and  plead  guilty  rather  than  serve  a  prison  sentence.  Very 
often  the  man  can  not  be  located;  and  if  he  can,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  prove  that  he  left  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  escapinjj  prosecu- 
tion. Another  difficulty  is  that  the  governor  of  a  State  the  laws  of 
wliich  do  not  provide  for  extradition  in  illegitimacy  cases  may  refuse 
to  recognize  Minnesota's  right  to  bring  a  man  back. 

Supervision  of  maternity  hospitals  and  boarding  homes. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  supervision  of  maternity  hospitals 
is  to  insure  adequate  medical  care  for  the  patients,  but  a  secondary 
purpose  of  considerable  importance  is  to  discover  illegitimate  chil- 
dren who  need  the  protection  of  the  State.  Many  such  children  dis- 
appear completely  each  year  through  institutions  known  as  "  baby 
farms  "  or  through  careless  procedure  in  adoption. 

The  law  defines  a  maternity  hospital  as  one  which  within  a  six- 
month  period  receives  more  than  one  woman  either  before  confine- 
ment or  within  10  days  after  confinement.  All  maternity  hospitals 
must  be  licensed  by  the  board  of  control,  and  their  licenses  must  be 
renewed  yearly.  All  births  occurring  in  maternity  hospitals  must  be 
reported  to  the  board  of  control,  as  well  as  to  the  State  department 
of  health,  within  24  hours.  In  addition  the  hospitals  are  instructed 
to  ascertain  and  report  whether  the  birth  is  to  be  illegitimate,  in  each 
instance  doing  so  as  soon  as  the  woman  is  received,  even  if  this  is 
some  time  before  confinement.  This  is  an  especially  valuable  pro- 
vision; the  sooner  the  social  worker  gets  into  touch  with  the  unmar- 
ried mother  the  better  the  chances  are  for  persuading  her  to  keep 
the  child.  The  law  states  explicitly  that  no  person  shall  offer  to 
dispose  of  the  child,  as  an  inducement  to  the  girl  to  enter  a  maternity 
hospital,  or  advertise  that  he  can  place  children  for  adoption.  A  vio- 
lation is  a  misdemeanor  and  subsequent  violation  a  gross  misde- 
meanor. Moreover,  the  board  of  control  has  made  a  regulation  that 
all  unmarried  mothers  in  maternity  hospitals  must  keep  their  chil- 
dren for  the  first  three  months,  and  must  nurse  them  unless  a  phy- 
sician declares  it  is  impossible.  The  board  has  been  successful  in 
enforcing  this  regulation  whenever  its  representative  has  heard  of 
the  case  in  time.  In  a  few  instances  physicians  have  not  insisted  that 
the  mother  nurse  the  child,  even  though  she  was  able. 

The  supervision  of  dependent  children  is  vested  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  State  board  of  control  which  has  the  responsibility 
for  unmarried  mothers.  The  law  requires  the  same  system  of  super- 
vision and  licensing  for  children's  boarding  homes  as  for  maternity 
hospitals,  and  defines  a  boarding  home  as  one  where  three  or  more 
children  under  3  years  of  age  are  received   without  a  parent  or 
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guardian.  The  homes  are  required  to  ascertain  whether  a  cliild  is 
legitimate  or  not,  to  notify  the  State  board  of  control  immediately 
when  an  illegitimate  child  is  received,  and  to  keep  a  detailed  record 
of  all  children  received  or  placed. 

Supervision  of  child  placing. 

The  danger  of  illegitimate  children's  being  brought  into  Minnesota 
from  neighboring  States  for  placement  or  adoption  is  forestalled  by 
the  statute  regarding  supervision  of  child-placing  or  child-helping 
organizations.  Before  any  child  is  brought  into  the  State  for  such 
a  purpose  the  State  board  of  control  must  be  notified  and  must  ap- 
prove the  home  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  placed.  In  addition 
a  $1,000  bond  must  be  filed,  to  insure  the  veracity  of  the  statement 
that  the  child  is  not  incorrigible  or  unsound  of  mind  or  body  and 
the  agreement  that  he  will  be  removed  from  the  State  if  he  becomes 
a  public  charge  or  a  menace  to  the  community  before  he  becomes 
of  age  or  is  adopted.  In  case  a  child  is  removed  from  the  State, 
except  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  the  person  taking  him  out  must 
notify  the  board  of  control  and  must  rejDort  at  least  once  a  year  as 
to  the  location  and  well-being  of  the  child  until  he  is  18  years  old. 

Parental  responsibility  is  specified  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  no 
parent  can  assign  his  rights  or  duties  to  a  child  under  14  years  of 
age  except  in  adoption  proceedings.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  a 
parent  to  place  a  child  temporarily,  the  person  receiving  the  child 
must  keep  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  his  history  until  he 
becomes  18  years  old  or  is  adopted. 

If  an  institution  places  a  child  in  a  private  home  with  the  idea  of 
providing  a  permanent  home,  the  State  board  of  control  must  be 
notified.  The  board  is  required  to  investigate  the  home  within  90 
days  of  such  notice,  and  to  continue  to  visit  the  child  until  he  is 
adopted.  If  the  home  is  unsuitable  the  board  may  order  the  child's 
transfer. 

Adoption. 

When  the  present  adoption  laws  first  became  effective  there  was 
considerable  protest  against  an  investigation  of  the  family  history 
of  persons  wishing  to  adopt  a  child.  The  right  of  the  State  to  take 
such  action  is  based  on  the  principle  that  "  the  State  is  the  ultimate 
guardian  of  all  children  who  need  what  they  can  not  provide  for 
themselves  and  what  natural  or  legal  guardians  are  not  providing."  ^ 
The  child  is  obviously  unable  to  decide  whether  the  home  is  suit- 
able, therefore  determination  of  this  matter  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
State. 

'  Report  of  Minnesota  Child  Welfare  Commission,  1917,  p.  9. 
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Petitions  for  adoption  are  made  to  tlie  district  court  of  the  county 
in  which  the  petitioner  resides  and  nnist  be  sif^ned  by  his  wife  if  he 
is  married  and  by  the  superintendent  of  the  State  public  school  for 
dependent  children  if  the  child  is  a  ward  of  that  institution.  As 
soon  as  the  petition  is  received  by  the  court  the  State  board  of 
control  must  be  notified.  This  body  then  fully  investigates  the  case 
and  makes  recommendation  to  the  court.  According  to  the  regula- 
tion in  force  no  petition  is  to  be  granted  until  the  child  has  been  in 
the  home  six  months,  but  tlie  district  court  may  waive  this 
legidation.    The  court  may  also  dispense  with  the  investigation. 

In  the  case  of  a  legitimate  child  the  consent  of  both  parents  is 
necessary  to  adoption,  except  when  a  parent  has  abandoned  a  child 
or  is  insane  or  has  lost  custody  of  the  child  through  divorce  proceed- 
ings or  an  order  of  a  juvenile  court.  In  the  case  of  an  illegitimate 
child  the  consent  of  the  mother  is  necessary  but  not  that  of  the  father, 
unless  paternity  has  been  established  or  acknowledged ;  in  that  case 
the  father  is  served  with  a  notice  of  the  hearing  for  adoption  three 
weeks  in  advance.  In  requiring  the  consent  of  an  unmarried  mother 
to  the  adoption  of  her  child  the  State  has  recognized  and  protected 
her  right.  The  juvenile  court  act  states  that  an  illegitimate  child  may 
be  considered  a  dependent  child,  but  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  an  illegitimate  child  may  not  be  taken  away  from  his 
mother  on  the  ground  of  dependency  alone.  As  long  as  a  girl  keeps 
herself  fit  to  bring  up  a  child  and  makes  an  effort  to  care  for  her 
child,  no  one  has  the  right  to  deprive  her  of  him. 

The  rights  of  those  adopting  a  child  are  protected  by  an  interesting 
provision  whereby  the  adoption  may  be  annulled  within  five  years 
if  the  child  develops  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  venereal 
infection  "  as  a  result  of  conditions  existing  prior  to  his  adojDtion," 
or  had  any  such  defect  at  the  time  of  adoption  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  adopting  parents.  The  State  board  of  control  is  extremely 
careful  to  give  adopting  parents  whatever  information  it  can  obtain 
as  to  the  heredity  of  the  child.  The  rights  of  the  adopting  parents 
are  also  protected  by  a  statute  making  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
confidential  between  the  persons  concerned  and  the  State  board  of 
control.  The  information  can  be  given  to  other  persons  only  by 
order  of  court. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  enforcement  of  these  supporting  acts  con- 
cerning adoption  and  the  supervision  of  maternity  hospitals,  board- 
ing homes,  and  child-placing  organizations  will  in  many  instances 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  paternity.  Frequently  an  unmarried 
mother  is  confined  in  her  own  home  or  some  private  home  and  no 
notice  of  the  birth  reaches  the  board  of  control.  If  there  were  no 
legal  regulation  of  placements  and  adoption,  it  would  be  a  fairly 
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simple  matter  in  such  cases  for  the  mother  to  give  the  child  away 
in  such  circumstances  tliat  all  trace  of  the  child's  real  history  would 
be  lost  and  chances  of  dependency  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Laws  regarding  sex  offenses. 

Certain  laws  relating  to  abortion  and  other  sex  offenses  have  a  very 
real  bearing  on  the  problem  of  illegitimacy. 

It  is  necessary  to  define  carefully  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
man  in  a  case  of  attempted  abortion.  If  either  the  girl  or  the  child 
dies  as  a  result  of  abortion,  unless  it  was  performed  in  order  to  save 
the  life  of  the  girl  or  child,  the  person  who  assisted  the  girl  to  pro- 
duce abortion  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree.  Under 
similar  circumstances  the  woman,  unless  she  is  a  minor,  is  guilty  of 
manslaughter  in  the  second  degree  if  the  child  dies.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  in  cases  of  this  sort  to  secure  evidence  or  convictions, 
but  the  child-welfare  beards  are  beginning  to  realize  their  duty  to 
push  such  prosecutions.  In  one  instance  the  girl  was  unwilling  to 
testify  against  the  doctor  because  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that 
she  was  a  minor. 

It  has  been  contended  that  a  law  to  establish  the  paternity  of  illegit- 
imate children  will  tend  to  increase  abortion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
girl  will  employ  any  possible  means  of  escape  from  the  necessary 
court  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  case  records  bear  evidence  that 
many  attempts  at  abortion  have  been  prevented  by  securing  the 
girl's  early  admission  to  a  maternity  home  and  by  assuring  her  of 
continued  interest  and  assistance. 

Criminal  charges  in  illegitimacy  cases  are  usually  brought  under 
the  statutes  covering  carnal  knowledge  rather  than  under  those 
regarding  rape,  because  it  is  easier  to  prove  the  girl's  age  than  to 
prove  that  her  resistance  w^as  forcibly  overcome  or  that  she  was 
threatened  with  violence  or  was  drugged.  The  carnal  knowledge 
statute  fixes  the  age  of  consent  as  18  years,  but  grades  the  severity 
of  the  penalty  according  to  the  age  of  the  girl.  If  she  is  under  10 
years  of  age  the  man  is  imprisoned  for  life;  if  she  is  between  10 
and  14  years  of  age,  his  sentence  is  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than 
30  years ;  and  if  she  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years,  the  sen- 
tence is  not  more  than  7  years  in  State  prison  nor  more  than  1  year 
in  county  jail. 

In  the  administration  of  this  carnal  knowledge  act,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe,  the  courts  do  not  wish  even  to  issue  a  complaint  if  the 
girl  is  rather  large  and  well  developed  and  might  easily  be  supposed 
to  be  18  years  of  age,  although  her  birth  certificate  proves  she  is 
younger.  A  strict  enforcement  of  the  carnal  knowledge  statute 
would,  of  course,  tend  to  reduce  the  violation  of  very  young  girls  and 
in  this  way  reduce  the  illegitimacy  rate. 
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The  law  is  further  strengthened  by  the  act  which  makes  indecent 
assault  on  a  girl  under  14  years  of  age  a  felony  regardless  of  whether 
she  consents. 

In  1919  a  law  was  enacted  declaring  a  single  act  of  intercourse 
with  an  unmarried  woman  to  be  fornication,  the  penalty  for  which  is 
three  months'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $100.  Prior  to  this  legisla- 
tion the  defendant  in  a  paternity  case  could  usually  get  several  of 
his  friends  to  swear  they  had  had  relations  with  the  girl,  and  very 
frequently  this  testimony  would  cause  his  release.  Now  a  man  is 
very  careful  about  admitting  relations,  since  if  he  does  so  he  may  be 
prosecuted. 


CHAPTER  II.  ADMINISTRATION. 

POWERS  OF  GUARDIANSHIP  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Under  the  powers  of  guardianshii3  given  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Control  by  the  acts  of  1917,  not  only  dependent  but  defec- 
tive., neglected,  delinquent,  and  illegitimate  children  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  board  bj^  the  courts.  The  board  may  make  whatever  dis- 
l^osition  seems  best  for  each  child,  except  that  it  may  not  place  a  child 
who  has  not  been  adjudged  delinquent  in  an  institution  for  delin- 
quents, and  a  child  committed  to  the  board  as  a  delinquent  may  not  be 
adopted.  This  precludes  any  danger  that  the  board  of  control  may 
shirk  its  responsibilities  by  placing  a  dependent  child  in  a  correc- 
tional institution  or  by  allowing  the  adoption  of  a  child  who  because 
of  behavior  problems  is  in  need  of  special  treatment. 

This  guardianship  legislation  is  vitally  connected  with  the  prob- 
lem of  illegitimacy.  Often  the  illegitimate  child  is  in  need  of  the 
guardianship  of  the  State,  either  because  the  mother  has  deserted 
him  or  because  she  is  unfit  to  give  him  proper  care.  P'requently  the 
immarried  mother  herself  is  a  very  j^oung  girl  with  a  poor  home 
environment,  in  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  her,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently delinquent  according  to  the  court's  interpretation  to  be 
committed  to  an  institution.  This  statute  makes  it  possible  for  such 
a  girl  to  be  committed  to  the  board  of  control  and  removed  from 
the  environment  where  she  has  made  her  mistake.  The  law  may 
also  be  used  in  behalf  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  girl  who 
are  already  showing  delinquent  traits  with  which  the  parents  are 
unable  to  cope. 

Besides  exercising  these  general  powers  of  guardianship  the  board 
is  required  to  assume  definite  obligations  toward  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. As  soon  as  the  board  is  notified  of  the  birth  of  such  a  child  or 
of  the  pregnancy  of  an  unmarried  woman,  it  is  authorized  to  take 
measures  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  child. 

The  administrative  organization  which  has  been  established  for  the 
exercise  of  these  guardianship  powers  presents  an  interesting  example 
of  centralized  responsibility  and  decentralized  administration.  The 
State  board  of  control  is  held  accountable  for  the  1,000  or  1,100  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock  each  year  in  Minnesota,  but  each  of  the 
86  counties  in  the  State  is  asked  and  expected  to  care  for  the  ille- 
gitimate children  within  its  bounds. 
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CHILD-WELFARE  BOARDS. 

The  law  provides  that  the  initiative  in  child-welfare  work  must 
come  from  the  county  itself,  since  before  any  action  is  taken  by  the 
8tate  l)oard  the  county  commissioners  must  pass  a  formal  resolution 
requesting  the  board  of  control  to  appoint  a  child-welfare  board. 
This  action  on  the.part  of  the  county  commissioners  frequently,  in 
fact  usualh^,  is  stimulated  bj'  certain  private  individuals  or  groups 
in  the  communities  who  have  seen  the  need  for  child-welfare  work. 

Appointment  and  personnel.^ 

The  selection  of  appointees  to  the  child-welfare  boards  was  for- 
merly made  on  the  basis  of  correspondence  with  individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  judge  of  probate,  the  county  attorney,  and  representa- 
tives of  certain  social  organizations.  At  present,  a  representative  of 
the  State  board  of  control  in  each  case  interviews  the  persons  recom- 
mended and  inquires  into  their  qualifications.  After  the  representa- 
tive of  the  State  board  has  visited  the  prospective  board  members  and 
has  investigated  their  fitness  for  the  position  her  recommendations 
are  sent  to  the  board,  and  formal  appointments,  including  duly  exe- 
cuted commissions,  are  sent  to  the  members  chosen.  These  appoint- 
ments are  for  one  year  only.  If  for  any  reason  the  board  fails  to 
function  properly,  a  reorganization  may  take  place. 

The  law  determines  the  personnel  of  the  board  to  the  extent  that  one 
county  commissioner,  chosen  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  are  ex  officio  members.  Of 
the  remaining  three  (in  cities  of  the  first  class,  five)  members,  two 
must  be  women.  In  1922  all  the  county  commissioners  were  men,  but 
in  51  counties  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  were  women. 
Among  the  appointive  members  on  68  boards  45  were  men,  so  that 
men  constituted  35  per  cent  of  the  total  membership. 

Organization  and  meetings. 

When  the  boards  were  first  organized  they  met  very  irregularly 
and  infrequently.  Now,  each  board  is  required  by  the  State  board 
of  control  to  hold  meetings  at  least  six  times  each  year  and  is  urged 
to  hold  them  monthlj^.  Each  member  is  required  to  be  present  at 
half  of  the  meetings  yearly.  A  member  who  fails  to  attend  without 
adequate  excuse  may  be  asked  to  resign ;  or  if  the  delinquent  member 
happens  to  be  a  county  commissioner,  the  county  board  may  be  asked 
to  choose  another  representative  to  serve  on  the  child-welfare  board. 

*  For  a  fuH  discussion  of  the  method  of  appointment,  personnel,  and  organization  of  the 
child-welfare  boards,  see  "  Organization  and  development  of  county  child-welfare  boards 
in  Minnesota,"  by  William  W.  Hodson,  in  County  Organization  for  Child  Care  and  Protec- 
tion, U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  107,  Washington,  1922. 
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One  member  is  chosen  as  chairman,  and  upon  him  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  calling  the  meetings  and  for  presiding  at  them. 

A  position  even  more  important  than  the  chairmanship  is  that  of 
secretary.  The  secretary  is  asked  to  keep  accurate  minutes  of  each 
board  meeting  and  also  to  keep  continuous  records  of  each  case  dis- 
cussed by  the  board.  The  fact  that  fairly  satisfactory  records  are 
kept  by  many  of  the  boards  represents  a  real  achievement.  Another 
important  duty  of  the  secretary  is  the  assignment  of  each  case  con- 
sidered by  the  board  to  some  individual  member  for  investigation. 
Often  the  county  is  divided  into  five  districts  and  one  board  mem- 
ber is  held  responsible  for  all  the  cases  needing  attention  in  a  par- 
ticular district.  As  soon  as  these  investigations  are  completed  the 
records  are  given  to  the  secretary,  who  makes  the  necessary  reports 
to  the  board  of  control  and  the  person  referring  the  case.  The  cen- 
tralization o'i  responsibility  in  the  secretary  has  increased  the  effi- 
ciencj'  of  the  boards. 

The  experience  of  the  child-welfare  boaid  usually  points  to  the 
need  for  a  trained  executive  secretary.  The  hnv  authorizes  the  board 
to  appoint  such  a  person,  but  the  policy  of  the  State  board  of  con- 
trol has  been  not  to  urge  that  action  immediately  except  in  cities  of 
the  first  class.  Aside  from  financial  considerations,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  board  members  gain  a  more  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  social  problems  in  the  county  by  struggling  alone  with 
them  for  several  months.  In  January,  1922,  17  counties  besides 
those  containing  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth  had  either  full  or  part- 
time  executive  secretaries.  In  five  of  these  counties  the  entire  ex- 
pense was  borne  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Relation  to  county  nursing  service. 

The  county  commissioners  may  authorize  the  child-Avelfare  board 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  county  nurse,  and  in  some  counties 
where  it  is  impossible  to  employ  both  a  nurse  and  a  social  worker 
the  nurse  serves  as  executive  agent  of  the  child-welfare  board. 
There  is  always  danger  in  such  an  arrangement  that  the  nurse  will 
be  forced  to  neglect  either  the  public-health  or  the  child-Avelfare 
work,  since  the  two  kinds  of  work  can  not  be  adequately  performed 
by  one  person. 

In  Hennepin  County,  in  which  Minneap.olis  is  located,  the  nurses 
for  the  county  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  child-welfare  board 
but  have  a  separate  budget  of  $12,500. 

Financing. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  funds  of  the  child-welfare  board 
come  from  the  county,  although  the  work  is  supervised  by  the  State. 
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The  board  is  empowered  to  appoint  an  executive  secretary  and  neces- 
sary assistants,  and  to  fix  their  sahiries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
county  commissioners.  Tlie  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the 
board  members  are  paid  out  of  the  revenue  fund  of  the  county.  The 
child-welfare  board  may  present  the  bills  to  the  commissioners,  but 
the  preferable  method  is  to  secure  an  appr()i)riation  in  advance  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  year's  expenses.  In  counties  containing  cities  of 
the  first  class  a  budget  is  carefully  worked  out,  amounting  in  Hen- 
nepin to  $12,900,  in  Ramsey  to  $11,500,  and  in  St.  Louis  County  to 
$5,000.  The  experience  of  10  other  counties  up  to  May  4,  1921, 
showed  the  maximum  expense,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  an  executive 
secretary,  to  be  $150  per  year. 

Sometimes  a  peculiar  local  situation,  either  political  or  social, 
makes  the  formation  of  a  board  very  difficult,  though  a  full-time  paid 
agent  is  obviously  needed  in  the  county  to  cooperate  ^vith  the  State 
board  of  control  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties  toward  children.  In 
such  a  situation  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  may  appoint  an  agent, 
usually  known  as  a  probation  officer,  at  a  salary  fixed  by  the  judge 
with  the  approval  of  the  county  commissioners.  An  agent  thus 
appointed,  or  an  executive  secretary  of  a  child-welfare  board,  may  be 
directed  by  the  county'  commissioners  to  serve  as  probation  officer  or 
truant  officer  or  to  assist  in  the  investigation  and  supervision  of 
county  allowances  to  mothers.  The  determination  of  whether  the 
agents  shall  perform  these  duties  rests  with  the  judge  of  probate 
and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  rather  than  with  the  county 
board  of  commissioners. 

STATE   CHILDREN'S   BUREAU. 

The  phrasing  of  the  statute  which  gives  the  State  board  of  control 
the  right  to  supervise  the  local  child-welfare  boards  permits  of  a 
verv  liberal  interpretation.  The  act  of  1917  charges  the  board  with 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  children 
and  "  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  matters  involving  their  interests  " 
when  adequate  provision  therefor  has  not  already  been  made,  leaving 
the  method  of  procedure  to  be  determined  by  the  board,  and  au- 
thorizes it  to  create  a  bureau  for  the  administration  of  these  func- 
tions, appointing  and  fixing  the  salaries  of  a  chief  executive  officer 
and  such  assistants  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  The  Minnesota  Children's  Bureau  was  orga- 
nized accordingly  with  an  executive  officer  known  as  director.  For 
nearly  two  years  after  the  law  became  effective  the  bureau's  regular 
staff  consisted  of  only  three  people.  One  worker  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  work  with  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children,  an- 
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otlier  supervised  the  maternity  hospitals  and  children's  institutions, 
and  the  third  had  charge  of  all  investigations  of  adoptions  and  place- 
ments and  of  the  bureau's  work  for  feeble-minded  children.  With 
such  a  limited  staff  there  was  little  opportunity  for  detailed  super- 
vision of  the  child-welfare  boards,  26  of  which  were  created  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1918. 

It  was  impossible  to  appoint  anyone  to  the  particular  task  of  help- 
ing the  counties  to  organize  and  of  instructing  them  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  until  the  fall  of  1919,  when  such  an  appointment 
was  made.  At  that  time  a  supervisor  of  the  work  for  the  feeble- 
minded was  also  secured.  The  present  organization  was  not  effected 
until  one  year  later.  In  May,  1920,  the  director  of  the  children's 
bureau  submitted  to  the  board  of  control  a  plan  for  dividing  the 
State  into  five  districts,  ranging  in  size  from  15  to  19  counties  each. 
For  each  of  these  districts  there  was  to  be  a  field  representative,  who 
would  try  to  visit  each  county  at  least  once  in  three  months.  The 
field  representatives  were  to  be  responsible  to  a  field  supervisor  who 
would  correspond  with  the  boards,  help  field  representatives  plan 
their  work,  and  give  advice  on  all  difficult  case  problems.  The  pro- 
posed plan  was  accepted  by  the  board  and  became  effective  in  the 
fall  of  1920. 

This  scheme  of  organization  meant  a  new  policy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  Up  to  that  time  the  emphasis  had  been  entirely 
legal.  The  appointment  of  a  case  supervisor  marked  the  ai:)plication 
of  the  social  case-work  method  to  the  problem  of  unmarried  motliers 
and  their  childran.  The  supervisor  chosen  is  an  experienced  case 
worker,  and  most  of  the  field  representatives  have  had  some  kind  of 
previous  experience  in  social  work,  although  only  one  has  had  train- 
ing with  a  familj'^- welfare  agency. 

Work  of  district  representatives. 

The  field  representatives  plan  to  visit  each  county  at  least  quar- 
terly, but  when  a  board  has  just  been  organized  it  is  advisable  for  the 
representative  to  attend  every  meeting  for  the  first  few  months. 
With  15  or  20  counties  to  supervise  this  is  not  easy  to  do.  In  the  15 
counties  in  which  no  boards  have  been  organized  the  field  representa- 
tives, in  addition  to  stimulating  the  local  interest  in  organizing  a 
board,  have  to  do  whatever  case  vvork  is  absolutely  necessary.  Field 
representatives  in  their  rural  work  have  to  cover  great  distances 
and  travel  long  hours.  For  example,  in  one  case  it  takes  two  days 
to  go  from  the  southern  to  the  nortliern  part  of  a  county  150  miles 
in  length,  because  of  the  poor  train  connections.  A  delinquent  girl 
who  is  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  boards  lives  on  an  island 
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40  miles  from  shore.  In  order  to  reach  one  unmarried  mother  it  is 
necessary  to  g,o  75  miles  by  train,  20  miles  by  trolley',  20  miles  by 
stage,  and  6  miles  by  livery. 

Obviously,  the  field  representatives  have  too  large  territories  to 
cover.  The  budget  for  the  biennial  period  1923-24  presented  to 
the  legislature  recognized  this  fact  and  provided  for  one  more  field 
representative.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  whether  or  not  the 
appropriations  committee  of  the  legislature  will  grant  the  increase 
in  the  budget. 


CHAPTER  III.  THE   COMMUNITY'S   RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  Minnesota  illegitimacy  law  was  enacted  not  because  the  people 
as  a  whole  wanted  it  but  because  a  few  individuals  saw  the  need  for 
such  legislation.  In  order  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  it 
has  been  necessary  to  educate  a  great  many  people  to  see  it.  The 
social  workers  in  the  larger  centers  of  population  realized  the  especial 
need  of  illegitimate  children  for  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  it 
was  an  entirely  different  matter  to  make  the  mass  of  people  through- 
out the  86  counties  of  the  State  aware  of  it.  The  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  in  the  rural  and  semirural  sections  was  quite 
natural ;  prior  to  1918  the  responsibility  for  the  illegitimate  child 
was  shifted  in  large  part  from  these  districts  to  the  city,  since  the 
unmarried  mother  often  left  her  home  town  in  order  to  escape 
criticism,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  dispose  of  her  child. 

The  task  of  the  Mmnesota  Children's  Bureau  in  enforcing  the  new 
legislation  has  been  to  make  the  counties  see  that  they  are  not  re- 
lieved of  responsibility  for  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child  by 
a  mere  change  of  residence  on  her  part.  The  burden  of  support  for 
the  child  still  falls  upon  the  general  public,  and  is  met  through  tax- 
ation if  not  through  voluntary  contributions  to  child-caring  institu- 
tions and  organizations.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  then,  is  in  part 
economic.  How  can  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  illegitimate 
child  be  placed  on  the  chikl's  own  parents?  The  Minnesota  statute 
answers  this  question,  but  tlie  social  phase  of  the  problem  remains 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  traditional  policy  of  socially  ostracising  both 
the  mother  and  the  child  has  not  been  successful  in  reducing  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children.  How  can  the  people  of  Minnesota 
be  convinced  of  this  fact  and  persuaded  to  adopt  some  other  policy? 
They  must  realize,  first,  that  when  the  legal  procedure  for  estab- 
lishing paternity  has  been  completed  and  the  necessary  support  has 
been  ordered  from  the  father,  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  only 
been  begun.  The  task  of  fitting  these  two  individuals  into  the  social 
order  is  one  which  requires  the  services  of  the  community,  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  State  board  of  control  and  of  its  deputies,  the  members 
of  the  child-welfare  boards. 

In  the  enforcement  of  illegitimacy  legislation  the  whole  approach 
to  the  problem  must  be  rationalized.  The  communities  must  learn  that 
the  problem  of  the  illegitimate  mother  and  child  must  be  faced 
calmly  and  considered  in  a  great  many  different  aspects — physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  social.     The  causes  must  be  studied  and  the  con- 
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science  of  the  community  aroused  to  responsibility  for  removing  the 
causes. 

The  charge  may  be  made  that  so  much  attention  to  the  unmarried 
mother  and  child  will  cast  reflection  upon  the  marriage  law  by 
encouraging  an  attitude  of  skepticism  toward  the  necessity  of  mar- 
riage. This  might  be  true  if  merely  the  legal  technicalities  were 
fullilled;  but  the  social'  treatment  which  should  be  given  every 
unmarried  mother  will  guard  against  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
statute. 

In  fact,  no  feature  of  the  work  conducted  by  the  child-welfare 
boards  is  more  important  than  the  expected  contribution  to  pre- 
ventive methods.  Among  other  aspects  of  the  problem  it  is  necessary 
to  make  every  community  see  the  relationship  between  illegitimacy 
and  education,  mental  defect,  mental  hygiene,  recreation,  dependency, 
and  economic  opportunity. 

EDUCATIONAL    AND    SOCIAL    FACTORS    INVOLVED. 

Inadequacy  of  school  facilities. 

Three  very  serious  problems  facing  the  rural  schools  of  Minne- 
sota which  liave  an  indirect  l^earing  upon  illegitimacy  are  transporta- 
tion, attendance,  and  standards  for  teachers.  The  transportation 
problem  is  especiallj'^  serious  in  the  less  thickly  populated  portions 
of  the  State,  especially  where  there  are  wide  stretches  of  uncleared 
land  and  swamps,  and  has  been  only  partially  met  by  arrangements 
in  some  counties  for  transportation  of  school  children  at  public  ex- 
pense or  for  allowance  from  public  funds  toward  the  expense  of 
boarding  rural  children  in  town  during  the  school  year.  The  ques- 
tion of  attendance,  also,  is  more  acute  in  the  rural  and  semirural 
than  in  the  city  schools.  The  parents  of  a  country  boy  may  keep 
him  out  of  school  from  April  1  to  November  1,  if  he  is  needed  to 
help  at  home,  in  many  cases  without  incurring  a  suitable  penalty. 
The  problem  of  standards  for  teachers,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
schools,  has  been  intensified  by  the  shortage  of  suitable  applicants 
for  teaching  positions. 

Mental  defect. 

The  relationship  between  mental  defect  and  illegitimacy  is  more 
easily  understood  than  the  relation  between  low  educational  standards 
and  delinquency  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  has  sometimes  been 
ov^rstressed.  At  the  same  time,  in  most  rural  communities  the  state 
of  public  intelligence  regarding  mental  defect  is  still  woefully  vague; 
great  confusion  exists  as  to  the  distinction  between  feeble-mindedness 
and  psychopathy;  and  general  practitioners  without  any  special 
training  are  considered  able  to  diagnose  either  mental  defect  or 
mental  disease. 
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Recreation. 

The  importance  of  adequately  supervised  recreation  as  a  factor  in 
the  illegitimacy  problem  can  hardly  be  overemphasized.  In  Minne- 
sota legal  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  dance  halls  and  pool 
rooms,  but  these  statutes  are  imperfectly  enforced.  In  most  of  the 
counties  ideas  on  recreation  have  not  exceeded  the  repressive  stage. 
The  great  amount  of  commercialized  recreation  offered  by  the  com- 
munities includes  very  little  tliat  is  wholesome.  The  task  of  sup- 
plying constructive  suggestions  rests  with  the  child-welfare  boards. 

EDUCATING  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Efforts  to  further  enlightenment  on  these  subjects  have  been  made 
by  the  Minnesota  Children's  Bureau  both  through  the  district  repre- 
sentatives and  through  the  local  board  members.  The  educational 
process  started,  necessarily,  with  the  county  officials  and  the  people 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  boards.  ^Vhile  a  few  of  these  persons  had  had 
previous  experience  in  social  work,  for  example  in  the  home-service 
work  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  majority  had  not  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment given  much  thought  to  social  problems.  One  of  the  most 
elective  methods  of  education  has  been  to  have  a  trained  worker 
from  the  children's  bureau  investigate  thoroughly  a  particular  case 
in  which  the  board  is  interested  and  if  necessary  carry  it  through 
court.  The  concrete  example  of  how  the  matter  should  be  handled 
leaches  more  than  many  textbooks.  In  such  an  instance  the  judge, 
the  county  attorney,  and  the  county  board  often  see  for  the  first  time 
the  real  need  for  the  statute. 

Community  understanding  is  best  developed  through  addresses 
and  talks.  The  children's  bureau  has  made  a  great  effort  to  comply 
with  all  requests  for  speakers,  even  in  1918  and  1919,  when  the  staff 
was  so  limited  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Informal  explanations  of  the  new  child-welfare  laws  given  before 
clubs  and  churches  undoubtedly  increased  the  demand  for  organiza- 
tion of  boards.  Newspaper  publicity  has  been  more  difficult  to  ar- 
range, because  the  confidential  nature  of  the  w^ork  prevents  the  use 
of  case  stories  which  illustrate  the  law  most  vividly.  Some  news- 
pajjer  material  has  been  prepared  by  the  children's  bureau  and  some 
of  the  larger,  more  active  boards  have  had  their  annual  reports 
published.  Probably  more  newspaper  publicity  could  be  secured  if 
each  board  possessed  one  member  who  would  write  an  article  each 
week  on  some  phase  of  child-welfare  work,  making  the  application 
local  so  far  as  possible  without  using  identifying  information. 
Book  reviews  and  abstracts  from  pamphlets  or  articles,  also,  would 
be  valuable. 

Two  counties  have  circularized  their  school-teachers,  asking  that 
all  school  children  needing  the  services  of  the  child-welfare  board 
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be  reported.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools,  being  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  board,  has  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  work  at  the  teachers'  institute  usually  held  in  the  fall  or  to 
the  individual  teachers  on  the  occasion  of  visits  to  schools  through- 
out the  county.  Two  county  child-welfare  boards  have  circularized 
the  physicians  and  asked  their  cooperation  in  reporting  unmarried 
mothers  as  early  as  possible  in  the  period  of  pregnancy.  If  the 
physicians  could  all  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  reporting  such 
girls  to  the  child-welfare  board  immediately  the  chances  for  ef- 
fective case  work  would  be  greatly  increased.  In  one  county  the 
cooperation  of  the  township  representatives  has  been  sought.  This 
would  be  especially  valuable  in  all  counties  Avhere  the  poor  relief 
is  drawn  from  the  township  rather  than  from  the  county. 

In  the  project  of  educating  the  communities  as  to  standards  of 
child  welfare,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  officials  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  child- welfare  laws  and  the  members  of  the 
child-welfare  boards  act  as  leaders.  With  this  in  view  the  State 
board  of  control  has  been  authorized  to  call  an  annual  conference 
of  these  people.  This  conference  is  held  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  State  conference  of  social  work.  In  addition,  the  children's 
bureau  has  held  regional  conferences  throughout  the  winters  of 
1921-22  and  192*2-23,  in  which  the  representatives  of  four  or  five 
counties  have  met  for  two-day  sessions  to  discuss  the  case  problems 
with  which  they  are  struggling.  These  conferences  were  organized 
on  the  plan  of  two  discussion  sessions,  usually  limited  to  board 
members  and  officials,  and  one  open  meeting  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  interest  the  whole  community  in  child  welfare.  The 
conferences  have  been  fairly  well  attended  by  both  men  and  women, 
although  in  most  of  them  the  board  members  are  still  somewhat 
afraid  to  take  part  in  open  discussion. 

A  slower  but  perhaps  more  effectual  method  of  reaching  the  boards 
is  to  arrange  for  a  special  discussion  on  the  day  when  the  district 
representative  meets  with  the  board.  Since  the  aim  of  the  children's 
bureau  is  to  have  each  board  visited  at  least  quarterly,  one  session 
each  might  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  (1)  the  feeble-minded, 
(2)  county  allowance,  (3)  illegitimacy,  and  (4)  adoptions.  One 
difficulty  is  that  attendance  at  the  conferences  and  travel  to  and 
from  them  would  require  more  time  than  the  majority  of  board 
members  could  afford.  Anything  less  than  a  day's  discussion  of  any 
of  these  subjects  would  scarcely  make  an  impression.  Perhaps 
the  next  step  in  the  educational  process  will  be  the  development  of 
correspondence  courses  to  supplement  the  visits  of  the  district  rep- 
resentatives. 


CHAPTER  IV.  OPERATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  Minnesota  illefritiniacy  law  was  passed  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  securing  for  the  illegitimate  child  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  had  been  or  might  be  obtained  for  the 
legitimate  child.  This  involves  recognition  of  financial  responsibility 
by  the  father  and  adjustment  of  child  and  mother  in  the  community 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  To  realize  the  purpose  of  the  law  in  full 
it  is  necessary  that  the  organization  which  administers  it  reach  each 
unmarried  mother  and  father  and  obtain  in  each  case  all  the  facts 
which  may  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  problem  and  its 
solution. 

The  gathering  of  all  information  necessary  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  a  case  of  illegitimacy  is  made  difficult  at  present  by  the 
attitude  of  the  public.  In  many  communities  interviews  with  the 
father  and  mother  and  constant  supervision  to  see  that  they  fulfill  the 
intent  of  the  law  are  resented.  The  idea  back  of  a  law  which  seeks 
to  remove  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  is  revolutionary.  The  com- 
plete enforcement  of  such  legislation  can  not  be  secured  until  public 
opinion  has  been  educated  to  the  point  of  demanding  enforcement. 
At  present  the  work  of  education  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  volun- 
teers who  can  not  devote  all  their  time  to  it.  Any  progress  shown 
in  a  better  general  understanding  of  the  problem  of  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  child  must  be  counted  as  success  in  the  operation  of 
the   law. 

RESULTS  OF  STUDY   OF  CASES  HANDLED  IN   1921. 

Proportion  of  cases  being  reached. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  cases  of  illegitimacy  dealt  with 
by  the  children's  bureau  with  the  number  recorded  by  the  State  board 
of  health  in  each  year  of  the  four-year  period  beginning  with  1918, 
^vhen  the  law  became  effective,  affords  a  basis  for  judging  the  extent 
to  which  the  former  is  covering  its  field.  The  board  of  health  can 
not  report  illegitimate  births  directly  to  the  children's  bureau;  in 
order  to  protect  the  records  and  insure  complete  registration  of  the 
illegitimate  births,  both  the  board  and  the  local  registrars  of  births 
are  forbidden  to  disclose  the  fact  of  illegitimacj^  without  an  order 
of  court. 


Illegitimate  births  recorded  by 
State  board  of  health  : 

1918 1,039 

1919 910 

1920 1,  000 

1921 1, 190 


Illegitimacy   cases  recorded   by 


children's  bureau: 
1918- 

782 

1919   .. 

891 

1920 

1,113 

1921 

1,385 
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Direct  comparison  between  these  two  groups  of  figures  can  not  be 
made.  A  birth  may  occur  in  one  year  and  the  case  be  reported  to 
the  children's  bureau  in  the  following  year;  or  a  pregnancy  reported 
to  the  children's  bureau  may  not  result  in  a  report  to  the  State 
board  of  health  because  of  abortion  or  miscarriage.  In  1921  mis- 
carriage or  abortion  occurred  in  39  of  the  cases  handled  by  the 
children's  bureau.  In  74  others  the  girl  left  the  State  before  con- 
finement or  returned  to  it  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  that  the 
birth  was  not  recorded  in  Minnesota.  In  65  cases  which  came  to 
the  attention  of  some  child-welfare  board  the  girl  married  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  making  the  birth  legitimate.  Of  the  cases 
included  in  the  children's  bureau  records  for  1921  there  were  71 
in  which  confinement  did  not  occur  until  1922,  and  which  were 
therefore  recorded  by  the  State  board  of  health  as  1922  cases,  and 
5U  more  in  which  the  birth  occurred  before  1921,  the  data  were  not 
stated  in  the  records,  or  the  child  was  considered  legitimate  be- 
cause born  while  the  mother  was  still  living  with  her  husband. 

When  these  cases  are  deducted  from  the  number  reported  by 
the  children's  bureau  in  1921  the  remainder  is  1,086.  A  comparison 
of  this  figure  with  that  of  illegitimate  births  reported  to  the  board 
of  health,  1,190,  indicates  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  occur- 
ring in  the  State  were  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau. 
Since  the  bureau  is  especially  careful  to  see  that  the  child-welfare 
boards  verify  the  registration  of  all  births,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
children's  bureau  cases  fail  to  be  recorded  in  the  State  board  of 
health. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  data  by  counties  shows  that  in  18 
counties  the  figures  agree;  in  18  counties  the  child- welfare  boards 
had  more  cases,  but  in  50  out  of  86  counties  the  State  board  of  health 
had  more. 

Interstate  and  international  migration. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  interstate  migration  of  unmarried 
mothers  will  never  be  secured  until  studies  similar  to  this  are  being 
made  in  all  the  States.  The  need  for  such  a  study  is  shown  by  the 
figures  as  to  the  mothers'  residence  before  confinement.  Of  the  entire 
1921  group  30  per  cent  (428  out  of  1,385)  came  from  outside  Minne- 
sota, the  greatest  number  from  Wisconsin.  Such  a  situation  com- 
plicates Minnesota's  problem.  Not  so  many  unmarried  mothers 
leave  the  State  after  confinement  as  enter  before  confinement.  The 
cases  of  the  latter  group  are  very  difficult  to  handle,  since  in  the 
majority  of  them  the  man  is  in  the  State  from  which  the  mother  has 
come  and  paternity  can  not  be  established  in  Minnesota.  In  addi- 
tion, if  a  mother  from  another  State  is  found  to  be  mentally  defec- 
tive it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  custodial  care  for  her  in  her  own 
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State.  She  has  to  be  persuaded  to  return  to  her  own  town  and  the 
matter  has  to  be  reported  to  the  proper  State  officials.  She  may  leave 
the  train  before  reaching  her  home  town  if  she  senses  the  danger  of 
commitment,  or  if  she  is  a  resident  of  a  rural  district  her  own  State 
may  have  no  means  of  providing  for  her  commitment.  In  such  a 
case  she  may  remain  at  home,  become  pregnant  again,  and  again  re- 
turn to  Minnesota  for  confinement. 

For  example,  in  December,  1920,  a  19-year-old  junior  in  high 
school  came  fiom  a  AVisconsin  farm  to  Minneapolis  and  gave  birth 
to  an  illegitimate  child.  The  alleged  father  was  a  resident  of  Wis- 
consin, so  no  legal  action  could  be  taken,  and  the  girl  returned  home 
with  the  child.  In  May,  1922,  she  returned  to  Minneapolis  and  gave 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  by  a  different  man.  If  there  had  been 
a  State  organization  in  Wisconsin  which  could  have  supervised  her 
after  her  return,  perhaps  the  repetition  could  have  been  avoided. 

Such  supervision  is  especially  needed  by  girls  whose  home  influ- 
ence is  poor.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  10,  of 
whom  2  were  feeble-minded.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  manic-depressive  insanity  and  the  maternal  aunt 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  The  girl  herself  was  illegitimate.  When  her 
baby  was  a  few  months  old  she  returned  to  her  own  State,  leavino- 
the  child  dependent  in  Minnesota. 

The  international  aspect  of  the  illegitimacy  problem  is  shown  in 
the  21  cases  treated  during  1921  of  Canadian  girls  who  came  to  Min- 
nesota for  confinement.  One  of  these  girls  returned  to  Canada, 
leaving  her  child  at  board  with  a  woman  in  a  rural  county  of  the 
State,  who  is  very  fond  of  the  child.  The  mother  wishes  the  child 
to  be  adopted.  The  alleged  father  is  in  Canada  and  has  been  sending 
money  foi"  the  child's  support,  but  refuses  to  make  legal  acknowledg- 
ment of  paternity.  The  home  where  the  child  is  boarded  is  not  a 
proper  one  for  adoption;  consequently,  should  the  alleged  father 
choose  to  stop  paying  board,  the  State  of  Minnesota  would  be  re- 
quired to  care  for  a  dependent  child  whose  parents  were  completely 
evading  responsibility,  although  well  able  to  assume  it. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  from  outside  Minnesota  come  from 
the  adjoining  States  and  Canada.  The  figures  for  1921  are  as  fol- 
lows: Wisconsin,  153;  North  Dakota,  102;  South  Dakota,  64;  Iowa, 
43;  Canada,  21;  and  Illinois,  19.  Several,  however,  came  from  far 
distant  places — 2  from  Oregon  and  California,  1  from  New  York 
and  several  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland.  In  a  few  in- 
stances deportation  has  been  possible,  but  too  often  the  case  does 
not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  until  it  is  impossible  for 
the  girl  to  travel.  Then  the  child  can  not  be  deported  because  he 
is  an  American  citizen.    In  one  case  a  17-year-old  girl  and  a  31-year- 
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old  married  man  were  deported  to  Canada  before  the  birth  of  the 
child.  In  another  a  17-year-old  girl  who  came  from  Norway  was 
deported  after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  child  was  left  in 
Minnesota  to  be  adopted. 

Difficulty  of  enforcing  responsibility  of  counties. 

The  enforcement  of  the  illegitimacy  law  involves  the  forcing 
back  upon  each  community  of  the  responsibility  for  the  delinquency 
of  any  of  its  residents.  Now  that  the  isolation  of  the  rural  districts 
is  being  broken  down  by  better  means  of  transportation,  closer  social 
relationships  should  be  developed. 

In  dealing  with  illegitimacy  the  cities  have  endured  a  double 
burden  for  so  long  that  the  smaller  communities  feel  helpless  when 
called  upon  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the  un- 
married mother  and  her  child.  The  mother  is  very  likely  to  want  to 
stay  in  the  city  with  her  child  after  confinement  or  to  leave  the 
child  when  she  returns  home.  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  per- 
suade a  girl  to  return  and  face  her  friends  and  her  critics  with  her 
child,  and  in  many  cases  this  would  not  be  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand  the  danger  of  allowing  an  unmarried  mother  to  remain  in  a 
strange  city,  especially  if  she  gives  up  her  child,  is  so  great  that 
other  expedients  must  be  sought.  If  the  local  board  members  could 
find  time  to  interview  all  the  near  relatives  of  the  girls,  more  re- 
sources of  helpfulness  might  be  revealed ;  or  two  or  three  adjoining 
counties  might  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  girls,  placing  them 
in  new  communities  but  keeping  them  under  supervision  and  also 
removing  them  from  the  stimulation  of  city  life.  The  problem  of 
illegitimacy  is  one  which  concerns  every  county  in  the  State,  although 
in  1921  one  county  did  not  appear  in  the  illegitimacy  records  of  the 
children's  bureau  and  the  statistics  of  the  State  board  of  health 
showed  no  illegitimate  births  for  five  counties. 

Increasing  scope  of  work. 

The  efforts  of  the  child-welfare  boards  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  law  are  causing  a  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  their  cases. 
The  boards  of  the  cities  where  are  found  the  greatest  number  of 
trained  paid  workers  are  so  overwhelmed  with  their  case  load  that 
they  are  unable  to  care  for  the  girls  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 
An  unmarried  mother  and  child  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  a  child-welfare  board  only  when  they  both  leave  the 
State,  when  the  mother  gives  up  the  child  through  court  proceed- 
ings or  marries  the  father  of  the  child,  or  when  the  child  dies.  In 
September,  1922,  538  of  the  cases  for  the  year  1921 — less  than  half — 
had  fallen  into  these  four  classes.  This  means  that  847  were  still 
under  treatment  in  Minnesota  nine  months  after  the  year  closed. 
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and  were  likel}'  to  continue  under  treatment  for  some  months  or 
years.  If  this  is  the  situation  during  the  fifth  year  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  hiw,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  tremendous  increase  in  case 
load  must  be  expected  in  the  future. 

On  September  1,  1922,  2,610  unmarried  mothers  were  under  active 
treatment  by  the  children's  bureau  and  the  child-welfare  boards. 
Of  this  number,  976  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  during 
1922;  the  remaining  1,634  were  women  whose  cases  had  arisen  during 
the  first  four  years  of  the  bureau's  existence.  The  division  of  these 
cases  according  to  the  years  in  whicli  they  were  reported  shows  the 
growth  of  the  bureau's  work. 

Numbe)-  of  cases  of  unmari-ied  mothers. 

1918 89  I  1920 457 

1919 241  I  1921 —  847 

Undoubtedly  more  of  the  1918  and  1919  cases  should  have  re- 
mained active,  but  they  had  to  be  closed  because  of  inadequate  staff. 

Development  in  methods  of  recording  cases. 

The  information  which  the  child-welfare  l)oards  have  regarding 
most  of  their  illegitimacy  cases  is  quite  inadequate,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  these  records  will  compare  with  those  which  are 
being  written  now  in  the  family-welfare  societies  of  the  cities.  They 
may  more  justly  be  compared  with  the  records  of  city  organizations 
10  years  ago.  Although  case-work  methods  have  been  standardized 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  last  decade,  the  child- welfare  boards 
outside  the  cities  can  not  be  expected  to  achieve  that  standardization 
until  they  have  passed  through  a  process  of  development  similar  to 
the  experience  of  the  city  organizations.  It  is  impossible  to  super- 
impose standards  of  investigation  and  case-record  writing  on  volun- 
teer organizations  whose  members  can  not  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  work.  The  surprising  feature  of  the  records  of  the  Minnesota 
child-welfare  boards  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  The 
1921  records  for  the  entire  State  were  first  read  for  this  study  in 
January,  1922,  and  were  reread  in  September  of  the  same  }^ear.  Dur- 
ing the  first  reading  a  marked  improvement  was  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  December,  1921,  cases  as  compared  with  those 
opened  in  January  of  that  year.  That  this  improvement  has  been 
steady  and  continuous  was  clearly  apparent  from  the  rereading  of 
the  records  in  September,  1922;  at  that  time  they  contained  much 
added  information  and  revealed  many  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Interest  in  securing  information  about  illegitimacy  was  stimu- 
lated by  sending  to  the  child-welfare  boards  throughout  the  State 
copies  of  the  schedule  on  which  the  data  for  this  study  were  being 
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collected,  with  a  request  for  their  assistance  in  securing  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  this  group. 

Social  data. 

With  all  its  incompleteness  this  information  has  revealed  an 
array  of  facts  regarding  the  social  background  of  the  girls  and  men 
which  is  of  immense  value  to  a  proper  understanding  and  treatment 
of  the  problem. 

Ages  of  girls  and  men. — A  consideration  of  the  ages  of  the  mothers 
is  important  because  the  problem  is  of  one  sort  if  the  unmarried 
mothers  are  very  young  girls  and  entirely  different  in  character  if 
they  are  women  of  mature  years.  A  like  distinction  can  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  fathers.  Ages  under  18  years  wer^  given  by 
246  girls,  but  by  only  31  men;  ages  between  18  and  21  years  by 
499  girls  and  210  men.  In  other  words,  59  per  cent  of  the  un- 
married mothers  who  were  cared  for  by  the  child- welfare  boards  in 
1921  were  under  21  yeai-s  of  age,-  as  contrasted  with  23  per  cent  of 
the  fathers.^  Practically  none  of  the  girls'  ages  have  been  verified, 
and  according  to  experience  the  chances  are  that  even  more  girls 
belonged  to  this  age  group.  There  were  363  girls  and  438  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  25,  and  in  the  group  over  25  years  the  men 
exceeded  the  girls  by  387  to  147.  The  evidence  strongly  supports 
the  conclusion  that  unmarried  mothers  come  largely  from  the 
younger  and  immature  age  groups,  but  that  the  fathers  are  usually 
mature  men,  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  accusation  that  this 
illegitimacy  law  merely  protects  "  designing  women  "  in  enforcing 
their  claims. 

The  need  for  verification  of  ages  is  especially  evident  in  the  cases 
of  girls  under  18,  in  which  criminal  prosecution  should  be  made. 

Early  history. — The  results  of  this  study  confirm  the  findings  of 
other  similar  studies  in  showing  that  a  large  proportion  of  unmarried 
mothers  come  from  broken  homes.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Mother  dead 119 

Father  dead 141 

Both  parents  dead 75 

Parents  divorced 40 

Parents  separated 21 

"  402 

In  addition  to  these  statistics  on  the  marital  status  of  the  girls' 
parents,  questions  as  to  family  conditions  revealed  many  cases  of 
abnormality.  In  27  families  some  member  other  than  the  girl  was 
obviously  feeble-minded;  in  24  some  member  was  found  to  be  insane; 

'  Based  on  numbers  for  whom  ages  were  known. 
» Or  nearly  W  per  cont  of  aU. 
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epilepsy  was  present  in  4;  and  in  90  some  member  other  than  the 
unmarried  mother  had  been  delinquent. 

The  1921  records  are  full  of  family  histories  like  the  following: 
The  family  lives  3  miles  from  town.  The  girl's  father,  who  is  a 
section  hand  on  the  railroad,  beats  his  wife  and  periodically  deserts 
her.  There  are  nine  cliildren  younger  than  the  19-year-old  girl  who 
is  an  unmarried  mother.  The  girl  accepted  a  settlement  for  $200 
from  the  man's  attorney  without  consulting  the  children's  bureau. 
(There  is  no  child-welfare  board  in  this  county.) 

Another  girl's  father,  a  G0-3ear-old  laborer  who  cuts  ice  for  a 
living,  has  been  a  heavy  drinker.  Of  this  family  of  14  children  9 
are  living.  The  14-year-old  daughter,  who  has  just  borne  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  has  had  relations  with  boys  since  she  was  8  years 
old.  The  paternity  of  her  child  could  not  be  established  because  of 
])romiscuity.  Two  13-year-old  boys  and  one  15-year-old  boy  were 
involved.     An  11 -year-old  daughter  is  still  in  this  home. 

The  size  of  the  family,  in  connection  with  its  economic  status, 
frequently  constitutes  a  social  problem  in  itself.  The  numbers  of 
girls  known  to  have  come  from  families  of  six  or  more  were  as 
follows : 

Number  of  children 

in  family.  Cases. 

6 28 

7 58 

8 44 

9 41 

10 41 

11 • 23 

12 19 

13 8 

14 8 

15 4 

16 2 

17 1 

19 1 

24 i 

29 1 

'280 

The  family  of  29  children  was  the  product  of  three  marriages,  and 
the  family  of  24  of  two.  (In  the  latter  case  the  second  mother  was 
married  at  the  age  of  12  years.) 

Information  on  the  early  history  of  the  men  is  lacking  in  all  but  a 
few  cases,  but  in  these  instances  the  poor  environments  found  in  the 
liomes  of  the  girls  are  matched.  Examples  are  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing notes:  "  Man's  father,  section  foreman.    Xine  children.     One 

'  Or  nrarl.v  1!)  per  coiit  of  all. 
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brother  blind,  one  brother  in  a  reformatory,  two  children  feeble- 
minded."   "  Man's  mother,  a  widow  with  11  children." 

The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  poor  homes  were  found 
in  rural  districts  indicates  that  the  forces  which  tend  to  destroy 
family  life  operate  the  same  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  that 
rural  communities  need  family  case  work  such  as  has  been  developed 
in  the  larger  centers. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  records  lack  any  but  the  slightest  in- 
formation as  to  the  girl's  friendships,  the  part  of  her  life  which  is 
most  important  outside  of  family  life.  Almost  every  girl  has  at 
least  one  girl  friend  in  whom  she  confides  and  with  whom  she  shares 
her  social  pleasures.  This  is  especially  true  of  girls  whose  home  life 
is  abnormal ;  so  that  the  girl  friends  of  unmarried  mothers,  especially 
of  those  coming  from  poor  homes,  are  one  of  the  social  worker's  most 
valuable  sources  of  information. 

In  a  few  of  the  1921  cases  the  record  shows  that  the  whole  moral 
tone  of  the  community  is-  low.  Statements  such  as  these  frequently 
appear  in  the  records :  "  The  girls  in  the  factory  talk  of  nothing  but 
sex  matters,"  "All  the  girls  have  relations  with  the  boys  when  they 
go  out."  A  thorough  investigation  of  one  unmarried  mother  may 
bring  to  light  conditions  of  this  sort  and  force  the  community  to  con- 
sider the  problem. 

Marital  status. — The  records  of  1921  show  that  of  the  847  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children  at  least  133  had  been  married.  Not  all  the 
alleged  cases  of  marriage  or  divorce  or  widowhood  have  been  veri- 
fied, and  of  course  women  not  infrequently  tell  a  story  of  marital 
unhappiness  instead  of  stating  the  actual  relationship  in  which  they 
were  living.  Nevertheless  the  marriage  of  133  mothers  was  verified. 
According  to  the  records  the  group  included  32  widows,  29  divorced 
women,  and  72  women  who  either  had  been  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands or  had  left  their  homes  voluntarily.  Possibly  many  of  these 
marriages  should  never  have  been  permitted,  and  many  of  the 
womeYi  may  have  needed  help  after  the  death  or  desertion  of  their 
husbands. 

The  records  in  regard  to  the  marital  status  of  the  men  show  that 
226  had  been  married,  a  few  of  them  being  widowers  and  divorced 
men. 

Education. — According  to  their  records,  in  more  than  half  the 
cases  the  child-welfare  boards  knew  nothing  about  the  education  of 
the  girls.  "Where  information  was  given  as  to  the  age  of  the  girl 
when  she  stopped  school  and  the  extent  of  her  schooling,  this  usu- 
ally represents  merely  the  girl's  own  statement  and  not  the  report 
from  the  school  last  attended.  The  extent  of  the  man's  education 
is  mentioned  in  only  41  cases.     It  is  obvious  that  intelligent  plan- 
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ning  ,for  the  future  of  the  child  or  his  parents  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  parents'  education  and 
training. 

The  educational  statistics  of  the  girls  show  that  213  had  had  from 
one  to  four  years  of  high  school,  and  that  226  more  either  had  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade  or  were  in  that  grade  when  they  left  school. 
With  all  due  allowance  for  the  schools  where  there  are  no  ungraded 
classes  and  mental  defectives  are  passed  on  from  grade  to  grade, 
these  facts  indicate  a  higher  mental  type  than  that  of  the  unmarried 
mother  is  popularly  supposed  to  be. 

Mentality. — It  is  of  course  desirable  that  intelligence  tests  be 
given  to  every  unmarried  mother;  in  Minnesota,  at  present,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  have  tests  given  in  all  the  obvious  cases 
of  mental  deficiency.  Of  the  78  mothers  examined  in  1921,  59  had 
intelligence  quotients  of  less  than  80.  The  discouraging  part  of 
this  phase  of  the  problem  is  that  even  with  a  diagnosis  showing  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  less  than  60  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
secure  commitment  because  the  doctors  or  judges  or  attorneys  do 
not  consider  the  girl  feeble-minded. 

The  experience  of  the  children's  bureau  in  trying  to  protect  some 
unmarried  mothers  who  were  of  very  low-grade  mentality  and  in 
trying  to  save  the  State  from  further  expense  in  supporting  feeble- 
minded children  illustrates  the  ignorance  of  community  leaders  on 
the  subject  of  reproduction  of  the  unfit.  An  example  is  the  case 
of  a  girl  24  years  old  who  has  had  three  illegitimate  children  by 
three  dijfferent  men,  the  first  delinquency  occurring  when  she  was 
only  16.  According  to  Stanford-Binet  tests  her  mental  age  is  8^ 
years  and  her  intelligence  quotient  is  51.  She  was  committed  to  the 
State  board  of  control  and  placed  in  the  State  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded.  The  pastor  of  her  church  then  tried  to  intercede 
with  the  board  of  control  in  behalf  of  the  girl's  family  and  asked 
for  her  release,  feeling  sure  that  she  had  noAv  "  learned  her  lesson  " 
and  would  have  no  more  illegitimate  children. 

Another  girl,  19  years  old,  who  has  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea, 
gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  who  is  nearly  blind  because  of 
venereal  infection.  The  girl  has  a  mental  age  of  8§  years  and  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  58.  The  judge  before  whom  the  hearing  for 
feeble-mindedness  was  held  said  she  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  feeble- 
minded institution,  accepting  the  statement  of  the  two  examining 
physicians  that  she  was  not  mentally  defective.  The  following  month 
the  girl  was  married.  The  facts  of  this  case  show  the  defects  of 
Minnesota's  present  method  of  commitment  of  the  feeble-minded. 
The  hearing  is  before  a  probate  judge — in  Minneapolis  before  a 
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court  commissioner — who  selects  the  examining  physicians.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  these  men  to  have  had  any  training  in  mental  diseases, 
and  the  services  of  a  psychologist  are  not  provided  for. 

An  improvement  v^as  made  in  the  law  in  1917  by  having  the 
feeble-minded  committed  to  the  State  board  of  control  rather  than 
directly  to  the  institution.  This  helps,  but  does  not  get  at  the  root 
of  the  difficulty ;  the  State  can  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  supervision 
if  examination  and  commitment  are  left  in  the  hands  of  totally  un- 
qualified persons. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  which,  although  it  will  correct  it- 
self in  time,  is  still  serious  is  that  in  the  State  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded at  Faribault  there  are  still  some  inmates  who  were  not  com- 
mitted by  the  court  and  who  can  therefore  be  released  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution.  He  is  privileged  to  have  an  investi- 
gation of  home  conditions  made  by  the  children's  bureau  before 
allowing  a  patient  to  return  home,  and  may  also  demand  a  court 
commitment  if  the  relatives  become  insistent  in  trying  to  secure 
the  release  of  an  inmate. 

In  the  case  of  a  22-year-old  girl  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
institution  for  10  years,  the  superintendent  secured  a  report  of  the 
home  conditions  and  learned  they  were  unfavorable,  but  instead  of 
requesting  a  court  commitment  he  allowed  the  girl  to  go  home  for 
a  vacation.  While  she  was  at  home  her  father  and  two  other  men 
had  relations  with  her,  and  she  returned  to  the  institution  pregnant. 
The  two  men  were  found  guilty  of  rape,  but  the  father  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  incest.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  thing 
to  occur,  the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  illegitimacy  problem  are 
almost  insurmountable. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  a  girl  22  years  old,  but  with  a  mental 
age  of  6  years,  who  was  committed  to  the  State  institution  just  before 
the  present  law  went  into  effect.  She  was  allowed  to  return  home, 
and  within  a  year  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  The  jury  was 
unable  to  establish  paternity,  because  so  many  men  were  involved. 
The  girl  was  recommitted  to  the  institution,  but  as  a  result  of  political 
pressure  was  again  paroled.  The  education  of  the  community  in 
which  the  girl  lives  must  be  accomplished  by  showing  them  the 
increased  taxation  which  will  result  if  girls  of  this  grade  of  mentality 
are  not  safeguarded. 

The  present  method  of  commitment  is  even  more  unsatisfactory 
in  the  case  of  the  insane  than  in  that  of  the  mentally  defective.  One 
woman,  who  was  committed  to  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane  in  1918, 
was  paroled  and  then  recommitted.  Although  her  first  parole  was 
a  failure,  she  was  again  paroled,  and  in  a  year's  time  gave  birth  to 
an  illegitimate  child.    All  she  could  teU  about  the  father  of  the  child 
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was  that  his  name  was  "Jim."  She  had  met  him  on  street  corners 
and  in  parks.  Her  child  had  to  be  committed  to  the  State  school 
as  dependent.  Her  relatiA^es  promised  to  return  her  to  the  State 
hospital  as  soon  as  cold  weather  came,  asserting  that  she  was  "  better 
in  the  summer  time."  This  last  statement  disagreed  with  the  known 
facts  of  the  case. 

The  history  of  another  woman  who  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
child  at  the  age  of  34  years  shows  the  results  of  one  method  of  dealing 
with  illegitimacy  and  insanity.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very 
young  and  her  father  when  she  was  16.  At  the  age  of  17  she  was  com- 
pelled by  the  administrator  of  her  father's  estate  to  marry  a  man  by 
whom  she  had  becom^  pregnant.  He  never  supported  her  or  their  four 
children.  After  12  yeai-s  of  cruel  treatment  by  him  she  was  com- 
mitted to  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane  as  a  case  of  manic-depressive 
insanity.  Three  years  later  she  was  paroled,  but  did  not  return  to 
her  husband.  She  soon  became  pregnant  and  was  returned  to  the 
institution.  No  information  could  be  secured  about  the  father,  and 
the  child  had  to  be  committed  as  a  dependent  to  the  State  school. 

Health. — Very  little  was  recorded  about  the  health  of  the  girls  ex- 
cept some  very  obvious  facts.  The  maternity  homes  and  hospitals 
in  the  cities  require  tests  for  venereal  disease  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, and  since  most  of  the  girls  are  confined  in  these  places  the 
reports  on  venereal  disease  are  probably  fairly  complete.  Only  125 
girls  were  found  to  be  diseased.  As  soon  as  a  girl  is  found  with 
venereal  infection  the  State  board  of  health  tries  to  locate  the  men 
who  have  been  exposed  to  infection  by  her,  but  frequently  they  are 
out  of  the  State  or  deny  having  had  relations  with  the  girl.  The 
children's  bureau  records  show  only  18  men  diagnosed  as  having 
venereal  disease,  but  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  information 
regarding  the  men  this  figure  has  but  slight  significance. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  both  the 
men  and  girls  and  a  few  cases  of  epilepsy.  Information  on  previous 
illnesses,  medical  care,  and  physical  defects  is  entirely  lacking. 

Occupation. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  the  occupations  of 
both  the  girls  and  the  men  at  the  time  of  conception  rather  than 
before  or  after,  in  order  to  discover  any  evidence  that  the  conditions 
of  employment  have  a  causal  relation  to  the  problem.  The  statistics 
regarding  employment  of  the  girls  agree  with  those  of  studies  pre- 
viously made ;  the  group  for  whom  occupation  was  reported  included 
422  girls  (30  per  cent)  engaged  in  housework,  140  waitresses,  109 
factory  workers,  96  clerks,  62  telephone  operators,  55  stenographers, 
55  students,  31  teachers,  and  30  chambermaids.  The  remaining 
occupations  reported  include  those  of  usher,  elevator  operator,  nurse, 
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milliner,  seamstress,  and  workers  in  laundries,  bakeries,  and  hos- 
l)itals.    For  nearly  300  girls  the  occupation  was  not  reported. 

Housework  and  the  occupation  of  waitress  naturally  absorb  the 
unskilled,  poorly  educated  girls,  but  in  addition  it  seems  that  the 
physical  fatigue  associated  with  both  occupations  may  result  in  a 
desire  for  highly  stimulating  recreation  which  finds  expression  in 
patronizing  the  public  dance  hall.  Moreover,  both  occupations 
aflPord  many  opportunities  for  girls  to  meet  undesirable  types  of 
men.  In  many  instances  a  case  had  its  origin  on  some  remote  farm 
where  both  girl  and  man  were  employed  or  in  the  restaurant  of  a 
small  town  where  traveling  salesmen  stopped  for  their  meals.  The 
telephone  operators,  clerks,  and  factory  workers  were  mostly  city 
girls;  the  teachers  were  usually  girls  from  rural  districts  who  had 
only  eighth-grade  certificates  and  had  perhaps  attended  one  summer 
session  at  normal  school.  The  seriousness  of  this  problem  among 
rural  school-teachers  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  occupational  figures  for  the  men  show  167  farmers,  82  railroad 
men,  68  traveling  salesmen,  63  truck  drivers,  and  31  clerks  in  stores 
as  the  principal  occupation  groups.  These  figures  are  so  in- 
complete as  to  be  of  little  value,  but  the  occupations  mentioned 
suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  men  concerned  came  from  among 
the  semiskilled  and  the  unskilled.  There  are  no  reports  of  inter- 
views with  employers  except  a  few  held  by  children's  bureau  repre- 
sentatives and  some  of  the  trained  workers.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  board  members  do  not  yet  see  the  need  for  such  interviews,  and 
the  child- welfare  workers  in  the  cities  do  not  have  time  for  them. 

OtMr  social  facts. — Scarcely  any  answers  were  given  to  the  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  sex  education.  In  the  statements  as  to  when  and 
where  they  met  the  men  the  automobile  ride  home  after  a  dance  was 
often  mentioned.  Both  in  the  city  and  in  the  countrj^  many  of  the 
girls  first  met  the  men  at  public  dance  halls. 

The  fact  that  300  girls  admitted  relations  with  more  than  one  man 
and  that  128  had  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child  shows  that 
many  girls  had  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  child-welfare  boards 
soon  enough,  and  in  some  instances  that  the  case  work  was  not  thor- 
ough when  they  did  come.  Of  the  128  repeaters  98  have  had  two 
illegitimate  children,  18  have  had  three,  8  have  had  four,  and  4  have 
had  five.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  girl  had  been  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  previous  children  either  through  death  or  adoption 
or  by  relatives. 

The  sex  history  of  the  men  as  given  on  the  records  is  largely  a 
statement  of  attitude  toward  the  girl  and  toward  the  circumstances 
attending  her  pregnancy.    A  small  minority  admitted  paternity  and 
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wanted  to  marry,  but  the  majority  either  advised  abortion,  if  they 
admitted  paternity  at  all,  or  asserted  that  the  girls  were  promiscuous. 
They  either  tried  to  settle  for  a  small  sum  or  disappeared  as  soon  as 
they  learned  of  the  girls'  condition.  Sometimes  the}'  married  other 
girls,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  responsibility. 

The  child-welfare  boards  in  the  cities  have  been  very  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mass  of  social  information  about  their  clients  which 
is  available  through  the  Confidential  Exchange  or  Central  Registra- 
tion Bureau.  The  confidential  character  of  the  work  has  been  used 
as  a  defense,  but  the  real  reason  for  the  failure  has  been  the  lack  of 
trained  workers  on  the  boards.  As  the  work  is  developing  through- 
out all  the  counties  the  need  for  a  State  registration  bureau  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  urgent.  In  fact,  a  clearing  house  is  needed  for  all 
the  State  departments  dealing  with  families  or  individuals.  At  the 
present  time  one  member  of  a  family  may  be  at  the  State  sanatorium 
for  tuberculosis,  another  may  be  in  a  reformatory  or  prison,  and 
some  children  may  be  at  one  of  the  State  schools,  and  one  State 
department  may  have  no  idea  of  the  plans  of  another  State  depart- 
ment for  the  family.  The  different  officials  confer  occasionally,  but 
there  is  no  central  record  system  and  not  even  a  registration  system 
which  will  inform  each  department  of  the  interest  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

TREATMENT  OF  CASES  HANDLED  IN  1921. 

Legal  action. 

Cases  involving  girls  under  18. — If  criminal  prosecution  had  been 
started  in  every  one  of  the  246  cases  in  which  the  girl  gave  her  age 
as  under  18  years,  the  success  of  the  law  would  have  been  more  nearly 
assured.  Instead,  there  were  only  52  prosecutions,  of  which  26  were 
won,  17  were  pending  at  the  time  of  the  study,  2  were  dropped  when 
the  girl  married,  and  7  were  lost.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
nonenforcement  of  the  law.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  girl's  ap- 
pearance as  to  physical  maturity  influences  the  action  of  the  county 
attorney  even  in  allowing  a  complaint  to  be  entered.  In  the  second 
place,  the  girls  and  their  parents  are  often  reluctant  to  make  charges 
when  conviction  would  mean  that  the  man  would  be  imprisoned. 
The  development  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of 
this  portion  of  the  law  is  proving  to  be  the  most  difficult  task  of  all, 
and  yet  such  enforcement  will  prove  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  cases  of  this  type. 

In  cases  in  which  the  men  concerned  were  under  21  years  of  age 
there  have  been  several  convictions.  When  the  men  are  actually  sent 
to  the  reformatory  such  action  has  a  wholesome  effect;  but  many 
times  the  sentence  has  been  suspended  and  boys  have  been  placed  on 
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probation  where  there  has  been  no  trained  probation  officer  to  super- 
vise them. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  in  administer- 
ing the  law : 

The  parents  of  a  16-year-old  girl  refused  to  prosecute  the  26-year- 
old  man  who  was  involved.  Inasmuch  as  the  baby  died,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  local  child- welfare  board  thought  it  was  "  better  to 
ignore  the  gossip." 

The  mother  of  a  13-year-old  girl  was  divorced  from  the  girl's 
father  and  remarried,  just  before  being  confined,  to  a  man  who  was 
reported  to  be  responsible  for  the  girl's  pregnancy.  The  daughter 
was  committed  b}^  the  juvenile  court  to  the  home  school  for  girls:  but 
when  her  stepfather  appealed  the  case  she  was  placed  on  probation 
and  allowed  to  stay  at  home,  although  she  could  not  be  supervised 
by  a  trained  probation  officer.  The  stepfather  was  allowed  to  adopt 
the  illegitimate  child. 

A  17-year-old  girl  was  the  oldest  of  nine  children.  Her  father  had 
a  violent  temper;  her  grandmother,  a  midwife,  allowed  the  home  to 
remain  in  a  filthy  condition.  After  the  girl  was  confined  three  of  her 
brothers  were  given  suspended  sentences  for  carnal  knowledge.  AVhen 
the  case  was  last  observed  the  grandmother  had  charge  of  the  baby 
and  the  girl  was  staying  out  at  night  until  1.30  a.  m. 

A  16-year-old  girl  could  not  return  to  her  home  on  account  of  her 
stepmother's  objection,  so  she  and  her  bab}-  were  sent  to  the  home 
school.  Three  boys  and  one  married  man  were  sent  to  the  reforma- 
tory on  account  of  their  relations  with  her.  A  fourth  boy  was 
allowed  to  go  free  because  he  stated  that  he  wanted  to  marry  her. 
He  has  failed  to  do  so  and  will  be  brought  in  at  the  next  term  of 
court. 

A  14-year-old  girl  was  sent  to  the  home  school  because  her  mother, 
a  tuberculosis  patient,  had  been  deserted  by  the  girl's  stepfather  and 
could  not  care  for  her.  The  father  of  the  child  was  sent  to  the 
reformatory  and  eight  boys  were  given  suspendeci  sentences. 

The  establishment  of  faternity. — The  following  list  shows  the 
results  of  paternity  proceedings  for  the  year  1921,  action  being  taken 
in  463  cases,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  total : 

Total 463 

Applications  for  complaints  dismissed  by  the  county  attorney.  18 
Complaints  on  which  no  action  has  been  taken  at  time  of 

study 153 

Preliminary  hearings  in  municipal  or  justice  court 45 

Charges  dismissed  in  district  court 16 

Men  plead  guilty 192 

V'*n  found  guilty  after  jury  trial 39 
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These  numbers  may  seem  to  indicate  a  small  proportion  of  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  under  a  law  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
four  years.  The  success  of  the  law  can  not  be  measured  entirely  in 
terms  of  prosecutions.  One  verdict  of  guilty  returned  in  1921  was 
the  first  verdict  of  its  kind  in  an  illegitimacy  case  ever  won  in  open 
court  in County.  The  man  was  defended  by  one  of  the  best- 
known  criminal  lawyers  in  the  State.  He  was  found  guilty  and  was 
ordered  to  pay  $15  monthly  until  the  child  was  16  years  old,  besides 
$89  for  confinement  expenses.  He  declared  he  would  appeal  the 
case  if  he  had  the  money,  but  10  months  later  was  found  to  be  paying 
the  order  regularly. 

An  illegitimacy  case  successfully  prosecuted  in  another  county  was 
the  first  that  had  been  tried  there  in  18  years.  The  defendant  was  a 
middle-aged  man  25  years  older  than  the  girl  and  worth  about 
$140,000.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  and  ordered  him  to  pay  $25 
monthly.  Ten  months  later  he  was  brought  into  court  for  contempt 
and  forced  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  order.  In  both  these  instances 
one  of  the  field  representatives  of  the  children's  bureau  was  present 
and  assisted  at  the  hearing.  Such  an  action  always  encourages  the 
local  child-welfare  board  and  is  instructive  to  the  county  attorney. 

Court  orders  for  support. — Court  orders  for  support  were  entered 
in  162  cases.  The  discrepancy  between  this  number  and  the  231 
cases  in  which  paternity  was  established  is  explained  by  the  death  or 
commitment  of  the  children  or  the  marriage  of  the  parents.  When 
the  statute  regarding  court  orders  was  amended  in  1919  to  allow  the 
court  to  fix  the  amoimt  of  the  order,  there  was  some  apprehension  on. 
the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law  lest  the 
size  of  the  orders  would  be  reduced.  Whether  such  has  been  the 
result  could  not  be  determined  without  a  study  of  the  orders  made 
previous  to  1919;  but  in  1921  the  figures  indicate  that  $15  a  month 
until  the  child  became  16  years  old  was  the  amount  usually  ordered. 
Only  2  orders  were  for  less  than  $10  per  month,  and  43  for  either 
$10  or  $12 ;  72  were  for  $15  or  $18.  and  31  required  payment  of  $20. 
There  were  12  orders  for  $22.50  or  $25  and  1  requiring  the  man  to 
pay  $30. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  protect  these  payments,  but  not 
much  has  been  accomplished.  Four  men  were  required  to  give  bond 
to  insure  payment  and  one  other  man  furnished  a  $1,000  bond,  when 
paternity  was  established,  to  guarantee  that  the  child  would  not  be- 
come dependent  before  he  was  adopted.  In  five  instances  the  man 
was  required  to  carry  $1,000  insurance  in  favor  of  the  child. 

In  seven  cases  the  court  ordered  an  increase  in  payments  after 
the  first  year  either  from  $10  to  $15,  from  $18  to  $20,  or  from  $20 
to  $22.60.    The  children's  bureau  has  urged  the  judges  to  make  the 
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orders  read  "  until  further  order  of  the  court,"  so  that  if  any  un- 
usual expenses  arise  for  the  child  and  the  father  is  financially  able 
to  meet  them  he  may  be  required  by  the  court  to  do  so.  Many  of 
the  judges  are  following  this  suggestion. 

Payment  of  orders. — The  next  question  likely  to  be  raised  is 
whether  the  men  are  really  paying  the  orders.  Information  on  this 
point  was  available  in  regard  to  only  55  men;  of  these,  26  were 
paying  regularly  and  29  were  being  prosecuted  for  nonsupport.  A 
reason  why  it  is  especially  important  that  men  who  are  delinquent 
in  payment  be  brought  into  court  and  forced  to  pay  is  that  many 
people  who  do  not  see  the  justice  of  the  new  legislation  continue  to 
argue  that  a  small  cash  settlement  is  better  than  a  court  order  for 
continuing  payments.  If  more  of  the  court  orders  could  be  pro- 
tected by  a  bond,  the  old  argument  would  lose  much  of  its  force. 

Extradition. — The  group  studied  includes  only  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  law  in  regard  to  the  extradition  of  a  putative  father  was 
enforced.  However,  in  spite  of  difficulties  involved  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law,  men  were  in  1921  returned  from  New  York,  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Washington.  The  men  have  not  been 
given  penal  sentences  but  have  either  made  lump-sum  settlements  or 
been  required  to  give  bond  (in  one  case  to  the  extent  of  $3,000)  to 
insure  payment  of  the  order.  In  one  case  the  prosecution  was 
dropped  after  extradition  because  the  girl  married  another  man. 

Settlements. — The  attitude  of  the  Minnesota  Children's  Bureau  has 
been  to  oppose  lump-sum  settlements,  because  of  the  tendency  to 
make  the  sum  far  too  small,  and,  what  is  far  more  serious,  the  inelas- 
ticity of  such  an  arrangement.  If  the  financial  status  of  the  father 
changes  or  a  special  need  arises  for  the  child,  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  court  to  order  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  payment.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  court  officials  argue  that  a  smaller  sum  in  cash 
is  preferable  to  a  mere  promise  to  pay  a  larger  sum.  The  bureau  has 
considered  $2,500  the  minimum  amount  which  should  be  accepted 
as  a  lump-sum  settlement,  but  in  only  2  cases  out  of  26  was  so  large 
an  amount  secured.  In  the  18  settlements  effected  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bureau  the  amount  ranged  from  $175  to  $1,300,  except 
in  two  cases  settled  outside  the  State — one  for  $2,000  and  one  for 
$3,000 — and  in  one  case  settled  out  of  court  for  $4,000. 

The  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  county  attorneys  of 
the  purpose  of  a  just  settlement  is  most  discouraging.  One  girl  and 
her  family  accepted  a  $600  settlement  out  of  court  because  the  county 
attorney  told  them  that  if  monthly  payments  were  ordered  by 
court  they  had  to  be  made  to  the  Stat-e  board  of  control.  Some 
settlements,  however,  were  more  encouraging.    In  one  case  of  a  16- 
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year-old  girl  which  was  heard  in  the  judge's  chambers  the  man  was 
ordered  to  pay  $3,000  for  the  support  of  the  child  and  $2,000  to 
enable  the  girl  to  continue  her  education. 

Care  of  the  child. 

An  attempt  is  made  by  the  child-welfare  boards  to  keep  the 
mother  and  baby  together  as  long  as  possible,  unless  the  mother  is 
mentally  incapable  of  caring  for  the  child  or  the  child  is  so  de- 
fective at  birth  that  the  need  for  permanent  institutional  care  is 
obvious.  If  the  mother  has  no  relatives  to  help  her  in  the  care  of 
the  child  and  the  chances  for  permanent  support  from  the  father 
seem  slight,  she  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  child  up  by  a  court  pro- 
ceeding, but  not  before  an  attempt  to  establish  paternity  is  made. 
If  the  child  is  committed  to  a  child-placing  organization,  he  may 
be  placed  in  a  private  home  and  later  adopted.  If  the  mother  mar- 
ries the  father  of  the  child  after  his  birth,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  child-welfare  board  to  explain  to  the  father  the  necessity  for 
sending  affidavits  of  paternity  to  the  State  board  of  health.  If  she 
marries  another  man,  every  effort  is  made  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  adopt  the  child. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  an  illegitimate  child  in  Minnesota  may 
remain  with  his  mother  when  she  works  at  a  service  position  or  in 
her  own  home;  he  may  be  boarded  or  cared  for  by  relatives;  he  may 
be  committed,  placed,  or  adopted;  or  if  the  mother  marries  she 
may  be  able  to  keep  the  child  with  her.  In  spite  of  the  careful 
check  on  the  disposition  of  illegitimate  children,  some  disappear  or 
are  taken  out  of  the  State. 

Considerable  evidence  points  to  the  wisdom  of  having  the  adop- 
tions of  dependent  children  approved  by  the  same  State  department 
which  supervises  unmarried  mothers.  One  man  who  had  been  ad- 
judged the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  made  application  with  his 
wife  to  adopt  a  child  in  an  institution  to  whom  they  had  taken  a 
fancy.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  no  pay- 
ments on  the  court  order  for  the  support  of  his  own  illegitimate 
child,  so  he  was  advised  to  meet  this  obligation  before  assuming  any 
new  ones.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  mother  had  stated  that 
her  parents  were  dead  and  an  application  was  made  to  adopt  the 
child,  the  adoption  petition  revealed  the  fact  that  the  girl's  parents 
were  well  able  and  willing  to  care  for  both  her  and  the  child. 

From  the  time  a  girl  gives  up  her  baby  in  court  until  the  child 
is  permanently  located  in  his  foster  home  there  are  three  stages  in  the 
process.  At  the  time  of  commitment — when  the  mother  gives  up  all 
legal  right  and  the  child  is  taken  by  some  child-placing  agency — the 
question  arises  whether  the  father  of  the  child,  if  paternity  has  been 
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established,  should  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take  the  child 
before  he  is  adopted  by  strangers.  The  law  requires  that  the  father 
shall  be  notified  of  the  adoption  hearing,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
child-welfare  boards  have  gone  one  step  further  and  have  inter- 
viewed the  man  before  the  hearing.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is 
placement  in  the  foster  home,  and  the  final  step  is  adoption. 

Of  the  children  whose  cases  were  handled  by  the  child-welfare 
boards  in  1921,  194  were  committed,  placed,  or  adopted.  Besides 
these,  95  children  were  boarded  in  private  families  other  than  those 
of  relatives,  the  expense  to  be  met  by  the  mother,  by  the  father,  or 
by  both,  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  charitable  organizations. 
The  success  of  the  bureau's  policy  of  keeping  the  mother  and  child 
together  and  strengthening  the  natural  family  ties  in  the  gitVs  re- 
adjustment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  least  28  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  still  with  their  mothers  or  with  relatives  at  the  time 
this  study  was  made.  In  140  cases  girls  who  married  kept  their 
children,  and  in  97  others  children  were  taken  into  the  homes  of 
relatives.  The  child  was  placed  with  the  mother  in  her  parents' 
home  in  146  cases,  and  in  42  the  mother  took  a  service  position  with 
her  baby. 

In  159  records  no  statement  was  made  regarding  placement  of 
mother  and  child.  As  this  was  due  in  many  cases  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  still  in  the  maternity  home  or  hospital  and  no  plans  for  the 
future  had  been  made,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  these  children  were 
kept  with  their  mothers.  In  the  217  cases  in  which  the  girls  dis- 
appeared or  left  the  State  the  chances  that  the  babies  were  kept  with 
the  mothers  are  slighter.  It  is  probably  a  conservative  estimate  that 
at  least  35  per  cent  of  the  illegitimate  children  were  kept  by  their 
mothers  for  from  one  to  two  years  after  their  birth. 

Treatment  of  the  girl. 

The  social  treatment  of  the  mother  and  child  is  really  the  core  of 
the  situation.  In  only  a  few  cases  has  the  social  readjustment 
of  the  girl  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  children's  bureau  has  had  more  than  it  could  do  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  investigation.  Until  the  child-welfare  boards  were 
trained  to  secure  the  necessary  information  on  the  girls'  previous 
histories  they  were  not  able  to  plan  the  treatment  intelligently. 
The  next  step  after  investigation,  moreover,  is  much  more  difficult 
to  teach  and  is  one  that  not  many  of  the  workers  can  understand 
until  they  have  had  a  practical  demonstration. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  provision  of  psychiatric  service  by  the 
State  the  children's  bureau  has  been  attempting  to  meet  the  situation 
as  best  it  can.    Intelligence  tests  are  given  to  all  girls  who  are  obvi- 
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ously  defective  or  who  have  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  have  the  research  department  of  the  State 
board  of  control  test  all  unmarried  mothers  in  the  maternity  hos- 
pitals of  the  Twin  Cities. 

That  further  education  is  needed  by  most  of  the  girls,  and  especially 
by  the  younger  ones,  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  largest  numbers 
of  the  girls  who  go  back  to  work  go  into  housework  and  restaurant 
work.  Any  scheme  of  reeducation  would  involve  financial  aid,  but 
the  expenditure  would  be  justified  by  the  results  in  prevention  of 
delinquency  and  later  dependency  of  illegitimate  children. 

Marriages. 

Many  of  the  child-welfare  boards  and  superintendents  of  maternity 
hospitals  have  not  yet  seen  the  danger  of  forced  marriages,  and  are 
allowing  men  to  marry  in  order  to  escape  imprisonment  or  paternity 
proceedings.  In  35  cases  marriage  took  place  after  the  complaint  had 
been  issued  or  after  the  arrest  of  the  man.  The  unfortunate  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  that  many  times  the  girls  fail  to  see  that  the  ap- 
parent affection  of  the  men  is  unreal  and  that  their  promises  are 
being  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  escaping  a  penalty.  In  many 
cases  the  girl  has  been  genuinely  fond  of  the  man,  and  when  this  is 
true  she  is  more  apt  to  relent  in  the  prosecution,  especially  if  he  is 
unable  to  secure  bail  and  will  have  to  remain  in  jail  for  some  months 
if  she  refuses  to  marry  him.  Then  the  relatives  are  apt  to  favor 
marriage  on  the  traditional  argument  of  "  giving  the  child  a  name." 
These  relatives  and  members  of  child-welfare  boards  would  not  be  so 
hopeful  of  marriage  as  a  solution  of  the  girl's  difficulties  if  they  knew 
a  little  more  about  the  results  of  forced  marriages. 

For  example,  a  girl  who  had  an  excellent  rejoutation  was  persuaded 
to  start  proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  paternity.  The  man's 
attitude  was  one  of  levity  until  he  was  arrested  and  his  father  was 
required  to  furnish  $200  bail.  His  parents  were  indignant  because 
the  girl  had  him  arrested  and  were  unwilling  to  pay  more  than  $300, 
plus  $60  for  confinement.  Knowing  all  these  facts  as  well  as  the 
man's  reputation  for  drinking  and  for  working  irregularly,  the  local 
officials  permitted  the  girl  to  marry  him  even  before  paternity  had 
been  established.  They  might  at  least  have  safeguarded  the  economic 
situation  in  some  way  before  allowing  marriage.  In  a  similar  case 
paternity  was  established  and  a  court  order  made,  insured  by  a  $3,000 
bond,  and  the  man  was  told  by  the  judge  that  if  he  failed  to  support 
the  girl  after  he  married  her  the  payment  of  the  support  order  would 
be  enforced. 

A  study  made  in  1921  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  of  133  un- 
married mothers  who  had  married  showed  numerous  failures  of 
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forced  marriage.  In  less  than  one  year  after  the  marriages  took  place 
nearly  one-third  of  the  girls  who  married  the  fathers  of  their  illegiti- 
mate children  had  experienced  nonsupport,  desertion,  or  divorce. 
One  way  of  j)reventing  some  of  these  tragedies  and  safeguarding  the 
girls  would  be  to  have  as  careful  an  investigation  made  before  the 
marriage  took  place  as  is  required  by  law  before  a  child  may  be 
adopted.  This  is  especially  necessary  if  the  child  is  to  be  a  member 
of  the  family. 

The  records  are  full  of  instances  in  which  the  marriages  of  un- 
married mothers  have  been  approved  by  court  officials  and  some- 
times by  child-welfare  board  members,  although  the  chances  for  a 
successful  marriage  were  very  meager.  P'or  example,  a  man  who 
was  out  on  bail  for  draft  evasion  and  had  been  ordered  deported 
became  involved  with  a  girl  and  was  adjudged  the  father  of  her 
child.  A  few  months  after  the  court  decision  he  married  the  girl. 
In  another  instance  a  35-year-old  man  who  was  being  held  on  a 
$2,000  bond  for  a  carnal  knowledge  prosecution  by  a  17-year-old 
girl  wanted  to  settle  for  $500,  but  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  county 
attorney  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  child-welfare  board 
was  allowed  to^marry  the  girl  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Follow-up  work. 

Some  of  the  boards  are  fulfilling  the  responsibility  of  supervision 
in  cases  in  which  paternity  has  been  established,  even  when  the 
girl  and  baby  are  outside  of  the  State.  A  woman  23  years  old  re- 
turned to  her  parents'  home  in  Wisconsin  with  the  baby  after  pater- 
nity had  been  established  and  an  order  of  $12  per  month  made.  The 
child-welfare  board  in  charge  of  the  case  found  that  there  was  a 
county  nurse  near  the  girl's  home  who  would  be  willing  to  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  the  money.  Six  months  after  the  order  was  made 
the  girl  was  receivirrg  the  money  regularly  and  seemed  to  be  read- 
justed in  the  community.  The  process  had  been  assisted  by  her 
assuming  the  title  of  Mrs.  and  allowing  the  community  to  consider 
her  married. 

The  legitimacy  of  this  subterfuge  may  be  open  to  discussion.  In 
most  instances  the  community  is  not  deceived,  especially  if  the  girl 
has  been  there  before  her  confinement.  Often,  however,  the  belief 
of  the  girl  and  her  parents  that  the  community  does  not  know 
gives  the  girl  more  assurance  in  assuming  her  responsibilities.  So 
far  as  the  assumption  of  the  title  prote<^ts  the  girl  from  malicious 
gossip  and  the  destructive  criticism  to  which  an  unmarried  mother 
is  subjected,  the  action  may  be  justified.  The  expedient,  however, 
is  probably  more  valuable  if  the  girl  and  child  are  going  into  a  new 
community  sufficiently  far  from  her  own  home  to  prevent  meeting 
old  friends  than  it  would  be  where  she  is  well  known. 
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Another  example  of  successful  supervision  outside  of  the  State 
is  found  in  the  case  of  a  14-year-old  girl.  A  25-year-old  man  was 
found  g:uilty  of  carnal  knowledge,  but  sentence  was  suspended  for 
as  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  the  court  order  of  $20  monthly.  The 
man's  father  was  willing  to  pay  $5,000  if  the  man  might  be  allowed 
to  marry  the  girl  and  a  guardian  be  appointed  for  the  child.  The 
child-welfare  board  opposed  the  plan,  although  the  judge  and  county 
attorney  approved  it.  After  paternity  was  established  the  girl's 
family  moved  out  of  the  State.  Through  the  district  judge  in  the 
State  to  which  they  moved  arrangements  were  made  for  supervision 
of  the  exjjenditure  of  the  money.  Six  months  after  the  order  was 
made  the  man  was  paying  regularly  and  the  girl  and  baby  were 
being  well  cared  for  at  home. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  for  a  child-welfare  board  agent  or  mem- 
ber to  continue  friendly  visiting  after  the  marriage  of  the  girl.  In 
■-me  case,  such  supervision  had  continued  for  a  year  after  the  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  before  the  birth  of  the  child  and  when  the 
girl  was  only  17  years  old.  Such  visiting  is  especially  necessary  if 
the  home  life  of  the  girl  before  her  marriage  has  been  poor,  as  was 
true  in  this  case.  The  girl's  mother,  who  was  intemperate  and  had 
had  two  illegitimate  children  herself,  had  deserted  the  family,  and 
an  older  sister  was  also  an  unmarried  mother. 

Frequently  the  children's  bureau  representative  in  caring  for  an 
unmarried  mother  finds  younger  children  in  the  family  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  The  chief  difficulty  in  adopting 
any  preventive  measures  in  their  behalf  is  the  lack  of  social  vision 
on  the  part  of  public  officials  whose  assistance  may  be  needed.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  people  who  have  not  had  experience  in 
social  work  visualize  the  consequences  of  allowing  a  child  to  remain 
in  a  poor  environment.  For  example,  a  19-year-old  mother  gave 
birth  to  her  second  illegitimate  child.  Her  mother,  who  had  a  poor 
reputation,  was  living  with  a  disreputable  man.  A  13-year-old 
sister  was  already  beginning  to  go  out  with  boys.  The  man's 
attorney  effected  a  settlement  out  of  court  of  $2,000,  to  be  paid  in 
five  years.  The  child-welfare  board  asked  the  judge  to  remove  both 
the  baby  and  the  13-year-old  sister  from  the  home,  but  he  refused. 

Effective  follow-up  work  and  rehabilitation  of  the  delinquent 
girl  depends  very  largely  upon  the  completeness  of  the  information 
secured  in  the  investigation.  An  inexperienced  worker  is,  however, 
frequently  unable  to  grasp  that  point  until  she  has  had  a  practical 
demonstration.  Many  child-welfare  board  members  have  carried 
over  from  their  earlier  concepts  regarding  illegitimacy  an  idea  of  the 
problem  as  one  enshrouded  in  secrecy  and  mystery.  They  are 
apt  to  feel  that  the  case  in  which  they  are  interested  is  unusual  and 
must  not  be  investigated,  and  that  the  mother's  wishes  must  take 
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precedence  over  the  rights  of  the  child.  The  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
ment is  shown  in  the  story  of  one  girl  with  whom  this  policy  was 
followed.  AVhen  she  came  to  the  hospital  she  said  that  her  father 
had  died  when  she  was  a  year  old  and  that  her  mother  had  remar- 
ried. She  had  one  brother.  She  gave  two  aliases  and  was  most 
anxious  that  no  investigation  should  be  made.  She  refused  to  prose- 
cute the  man  or  even  to  notify  him  of  her  condition,  telling  a  rather 
improbable  assault  story.  The  authorities  at  the  hospital  believed 
the  girl's  story  and  persuaded  the  child-welfare  board  to  refrain 
from  investigation.  "Wlien  the  child  was  a  few  months  old  the  girl 
disappeared  and  left  the  child.  The  hospital  authorities  then  re- 
ported that  she  had  been  staying  out  late  at  night  and  one  night 
did  not  come  home  at  all. 

Much  of  the  follow-up  work  with  unmarried  mothers  is  being  done 
by  other  agencies  than  the  child-welfare  boards,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities.  Most  of  the  maternity  hospitals  have  social-service 
departments  which  take  responsibility  for  the  aftercare  of  illegiti- 
mate mothers  confined  there  if  the  baby  dies  or  is  committed.  A 
similar  relationship  exists  between  the  child-welfare  board  in  Min- 
neapolis and  several  private  social  agencies,  such  as  the  Minneapolis 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Big  Sister  organization,  and  the 
Minneapolis  Children's  Protective  Societ3^  The  last-named  society 
arranges  most  of  the  boarding  care  for  babies  of  unmarried  mothers, 
so  it  is  more  logical  for  that  organization  to  supervise  the  girls  as 
well. 

While  this  divided  responsibility  for  the  reeducation  of  unmarried 
mothers  relieves  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  case  load  of  the  child- 
welfare  board,  there  are  several  very  serious  dangers  in  the  plan. 
In  the  first  place,  private  philanthropy  is  being  required  to  assume 
a  burden  which  should  be  met  by  public  funds.  A  more  serious 
danger,  however,  is  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  necessary  stand- 
ards for  supervision  of  the  girls  when  the  work  is  carried  on  by  so 
many  different  agencies.  The  aftercare  work  which  some  maternity 
homes  are  doing  for  the  girls  consists  largely  of  securing  employ- 
ment. Some  of  the  hospitals  have  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
legislation,  and  instead  of  cooperating  with  the  child-welfare  boards 
in  the  establishment  of  paternity  and  the  securing  of  support  for  the 
children,  they  are  urging  the  girls  to  place  their  children  as  soon  as 
the  three-month  nursing  period  is  over. 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  standardization  of  methods  would  be 
regular  conferences  of  the  child- welfare  board  agents  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  other  agencies  concerned  with  the  follow-up 
work  with  unmarried  mothers.  Such  conferences  are  now  regularly 
held  with  the  Minneapolis  Children's  Protective  Society,  and  other 
agencies  are  invited  in  from  time  to  time. 


CHAPTER  V.  DIFFICULTIES   IN   ADMINISTRATION. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  the  Minnesota  Children's  Bureau  has 
had  to  meet  in  securing  community  cooperation  have  already  been 
stated.  More  perplexing  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  scheme  of 
administration,  of  which  the  financial  problem  is  perhaps  the  most 
diflficult.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayers  the  cost  may  seem 
large,  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  knows  social  work 
the  budget  is  surprisingly  low. 

FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN  SUPERVISION. 

Probably  the  reason  why  the  bills  introduced  in  the  legislature  of 
1917  met  with  so  little  opposition  was  that  only  two  of  them  called  for 
any  appropriation.  From  January  1,  1918,  the  date  on  which  the 
laws  became  effective,  until  July  1,  1918,  the  expense  of  the  chil- 
dren's bureau  was  met  from  the  general  maintenance  fund  of  the 
State  board  of  control.  The  appropriation  for  the  first  year,  July  1, 
1918-June  30,  1919,  was  $20,000.  This  amount  covered  the  salary  of 
the  director  and  his  three  assistants,  clerical  help,  traveling  expenses, 
printing,  stationery,  and  equipment.  The  following  year  two  assist- 
ants were  added  to  the  staff  and  the  budget  was  increased  to  $25,000. 
Of  this  amount  40  per  cent  was  required,  for  traveling  expenses,  so 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  salaries  were  not  large. 

The  year  1920-21  was  the  first  under  the  present  scheme  of  organi- 
zation: A  director,  a  case  supervisor,  five  field  representatives,  a 
supervisor  of  the  feeble-minded,  a  supervisor  of  institutions,  and 
adequate  clerical  help.  The  budget  was  $32,000  for  that  year  and 
was  increased  to  $35,000  for  the  year  July  1,  1921-June  30,  1922. 
Traveling  expenses  amounted  to  $6,700,  or  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Only  two  of  the  five  field  representatives  have  a  salary  as 
high  as  $1,800.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  a  woman  of  ade- 
quate training  and  experience  to  undertake  such  exliausting  work 
as  that  of  a  field  representative  for  such  a  small  salary. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  case  load  with  the  size  of  the  staff. 
From  January  1,  1918,  to  May  7,  1920,  there  was  a  total  of  4,396 
cases — an  average  of  162  new  cases  a  month,  or  7  a  day.  Such  a 
number  might  not  seem  excessive  for  four  people  to  handle  if  the 
cases  were  all  located  in  the  same  city,  but  the  work  of  the  Minnesota 
Children's  Bureau  is  spread  over  84,682  square  miles.  In  May,  1920, 
out  of  this  total  of  4,396  cases,  1,536  were  stiU  active.    Four  people 
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were  trying  to  supervise  that  number  of  cases  besides  all  the  mater- 
nity hospitals  and  children's  institutions. 

The  work  developed  so  rapidly  that  in  1921  there  were  nearly  1,400 
new  illegitimacy  cases  to  be  supervised,  not  to  mention  all  the  feeble- 
minded, the  adoptions,  the  placements,  and  the  delinquent  and  de- 
pendent children.  It  might  be  possible  for  one  case  supervisor  to 
oversee  this  amount  of  work  if  all  the  county  workers  were  trained, 
skilled  workers.    Instead,  the  majority  were  untrained  volunteers. 

The  financial  difficulties  are  not  limited  to  the  budget  of  the  chil- 
dren's bureau.  In  the  business  depression  through  which  the  country 
has  been  passing  the  farmers  have  suffered  as  seriously  as  any  group. 
Therefore  in  a  rural  State  like  Minnesota  the  strictest  economy  in 
social  work  has  been  necessitated.  Many  communities  in  which 
public-health  work  was  well  started  have  had  to  dispense  with  the 
nurse  and  even  with  the  county  agent,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
opportunity  to  develop  any  new  social  projects  like  child  welfare. 
Some  of  the  northern  counties  have  not  recovered  from  the  impov- 
erishment caused  by  the  fire  and  floods  of  1918. 

TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  financial  difficulty  is  the  problem  of 
securing  the  most  effective  personnel  for  the  boards  and  then  training 
them  at  long  distance.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  men  and 
women  with  the  necessary  background  and  social  point  of  view  and 
with  sufficient  leisure  to  perform  this  task,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  keep  out  of  the  boards  the  type  of  woman  who  enjoys  social  pres- 
tige but  is  unwilling  to  do  any  work.  Moreover,  this  type  of  work 
is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  business  or  professional  interests  of  the 
board  member  or  possibly  of  her  husband.  The  young  married 
woman  in  a  small  town  is  likely  to  have  too  many  home  duties  to 
undertake  the  work,  although  she  may  be  fitted  for  it  by  college  edu- 
cation or  by  special  training  in  social  work,  and  the  older  woman 
may  not  have  the  physical  strength  to  stand  the  long  trips.  In  view 
of  these  handicaps  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  so  many  unusual  men 
and  women  are  devoting  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  to  the 
work  without  any  compensation. 

"When  a  social  agency  in  a  city  is  anxious  for  volunteer  service 
a  training  course  for  volunteers,  meeting  weekly  throughout  the 
winter,  is  advertised  and  the  case  supervisor  has  an  opportunity  to 
apply  to  this  group  the  same  methods  of  training  as  are  used  for 
paid  visitors.  The  work  of  training  the  personnel  of  child-welfare 
boards  must  be  done  through  four  or  five  visits  each  year  by  the 
field  representative  and  through  correspondence.  Obviously  a  longer 
period  of  time  should  be  allowed  in  which  to  secure  results. 
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The  turnover  in  the  personnel  of  the  child-welfare  boards  is  prob- 
ably not  any  higher  than  that  of  other  social  agencies.  The  connty 
commissioners  all  change  once  a  year  and  the  county  superintend- 
ents change  every  four  years;  but  in  some  instances  ex  officio  mem- 
bers Avho  have  proved  their  interest  and  efficiency  in  the  work  have 
continued  in  it  as  appointed  members. 

POLITICAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

Another  difficulty  in  administration  is  the  political  complications 
which  always  appear  in  public  social  work.  In  a  problem  like 
illegitimacy  there  are  likely  to  be  some  men  concerned  who  have 
Piore  or  less  influence  with  the  politicians.  Attempts  are  continually 
being  made  through  political  influence  to  break  down  standards  and 
make  exceptions  in  special  instances,  and  the  State  board  of  control 
and  the  director  of  the  children's  bureau  must  be  constantly  alert  to 
see  that  all  vacancies  in  the  staff  are  filled  by  people  who  have  real 
training  for  the  position  rather  than  by  persons  appointed  for  purely 
political  reasons.  Failure  in  these  attempts  often  results  in  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  the  whole  law  when  the  time  comes  to  secure 
appropriations. 

The  county  attorneys  are  the  officials  with  whom  the  child-welfare 
boards  have  to  work  most  closely  in  establishing  paternity.  In  1921 
they  were  giving  active  support  to  the  enforcement  of  this  statute  in 
17  counties  only.  A  small  group  who  are  more  or  less  indifferent 
will  act  only  under  pressure.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
tradition  of  small  settlements  out  of  court,  or  marriage,  as  the 
simplest  solution  of  any  illegitimacy  problem. 

The  experience  with  one  county  attorney  illustrates  a  common 
situation.  In  1919.  he  was  sure  the  law  would  be  abolished  because 
the  board  of  control  wanted  too  much  money.  He  thought  $500  was 
ample,  and  usually  appointed  the  mother  as  guardian.  The  child- 
welfare  board  in  his  county  decided  to  do  something.  Each  member 
took  one  unmarried-mother  case  and  made  a  complete  investigation; 
then  they  "bothered"  the  county  attorney  until  each  of  these  cases 
was  listed  for  court  hearing.  He  did  not  take  time  to  prepare  any 
of  the  cases,  so  when  the  board  at  the  last  minute  offered  him  the 
results  of  their  investigations  he  was  very  grateful.  On  the  basis 
of  this  information  he  was  able  to  win  every  one  of  the  five  cases,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  prosecute. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  man  is  not  required  to  be  a  lawyer 
in  order  to  hold  the  ])osition  of  county  attorney.  In  one  county  a 
banker  serves  in  this  capacity.     Since  the  position  involves  so  much 
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responsibility  in  administerinfj  social  legislation,  it  is  essential  that  a 
man  or  woman  of  high  principles  and  genuine  public  spirit  be  elected. 
In  counties  where  this  fact  is  not  yet  realized  it  may  well  be  made 
a  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  child-welfare  board. 

The  judges  are  the  next  group  of  public  officials  with  whom  the 
boards  must  work  most  closely.  Paternity  cases  and  criminal  charges 
are  brought  before  the  district  judges.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the 
juvenile  courts  are  branches  of  the  district  court.  In  the  counties 
tne  juvenile-court  work  is  handled  by  the  probate  judge,  with  whom, 
consequently,  the  child-welfare  boards  need  to  cooperate.  The  com- 
plaints and  preliminary  hearings  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  rural  districts  and  of  the  municipal  judges, 
in  the  cities.  While  it  is  valuable  to  know  these  men,  county  attorneys 
whose  confidence  has  been  gained  will  inform  the  board  of  illegiti- 
'  macy  cases  brought  before  them. 

A  variety  of  types  are  found  in  the  position  of  probate  judge. 
liike  the  county  attorney,  the  probate  judge  is  not  required  to  have 
legal  training.  About  one-fourth  of  the  probate  judges  cooperated 
closely  with  the  boards  and  gave  them  advice.  A  number  had  to  be 
urged  to  act,  and  nearly  one-fourth  actively  opposed  child-welfare 
work  either  by  preventing  the  organization  of  a  board  or  by  refusing 
to  profit  by  the  results  of  the  board's  investigations. 

The  county  commissioners  were  usually  the  last  county  officials 
to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  child- welfare  work,  perhaps  because 
they  have  so  many  duties  which  seem  more  urgent.  Since  they  are 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  for  the  levying  of 
taxes,  they  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  for  them  to  be  hesitant  about  voting  money  for  a  new 
j^roject  unless  they  are  sure  the  taxpayers  will  stand  for  increased 
taxes  and  incidentally  will  reelect  them.  Besides  this  the  child- 
welfare  boards,  especially  those  having  executive  agents,  have  not 
always  devoted  enough  thought  to  methods  of  educating  the  com- 
missioners as  to  the  value  of  the  work.  For  this  reason  the  com- 
missioners of  one  county  of  which  the  estimated  wealth  is  $80,000 
refused  to  continue  the  salary  of  an  executive  agent,  although  at  the 
same  time  they  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  stock  in- 
dustry. A  better  attitude  is  shown  by  some  county  boards.  When 
the  child- welfare  board  members  in  one  county  became  discouraged 
and  asked  the  county  commissioners  to  disband  them  because  the 
work  was  too  heavy,  the  county  board  voted  to  pay  for  an  executive 
secretary.  This  action  was  especially  significant  because  the  party 
in  power  in  the  county  was  not  that  of  the  State  administration. 


CHAPTER  VI.  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDED. 

A  plan  for  further  development  in  any  social  undertaking  may  be 
more  or  less  ideal,  expressing  the  goal  toward  which  the  organiza- 
tion is  striving,  or  it  may  consist  of  a  few  definite  steps  which  are 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  but  conditioned  by  the  present  status 
of  the  law  and  by  its  administration. 

Further  progress  in  Minnesota  depends  somewhat  upon  the  situa- 
tion in  other  States.  The  obstacles  which  interstate  migration  offers 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  cases  arising  in  this  State  have  already 
been  discussed.^  The  migration  problem  can  be  properly  handled 
only  through  cooperative  action  between  States,  and  the  essential 
condition  of  its  solution  is  more  uniformity  in  legislation  through- 
out the  country.  The  efforts  of  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  represent  the  most  effective 
work  in  this  field.  If  the  States  adjoining  Minnesota  had  organiza- 
tions making  possible  an  exchange  of  cases  the  size  of  Minnesota's 
task  would  not  be  diminished,  but  the  State  would  be  spending  its 
energies  more  exclusivelj^  on  its  own  cases,  and  the  chances  for  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  would  be  increased  because  more  of  the  putative 
fathers  would  be  residents  of  the  State  in  which  the  girl  was  being 
provided  for. 

CHANGES   IN   COURT   PROCEDURE. 

So  far  as  Minnesota  itself  is  concerned,  needed  improvements  in 
procedure  fall  into  two  classes,  those  that  affect  the  Stat«  as  a  whole 
and  all  unmarried  mothers,  and  those  which  concern  certain  sections 
or  portions  of  the  State  and  small  groups  of  the  girls.  Of  changes 
in  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  that  most  needed  relates  to  court  pro- 
cedure. The  ordeal  to  which  both  the  girl  and  the  man  are  subjected 
by  the  present  method  of  trial  in  court  deserves  a  severe  indictment. 
Even  when  the  judges  are  careful  to  clear  the  court  room  at  both 
hearings  the  prosecution  at  present  is  an  experience  from  which  a 
young  girl  may  well  shrink.  The  whole  organization  of  the  courts 
for  the  handling  of  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  needs  revision.  It  is 
obviously  inefficient  to  have  unmarried  mothers  pass  through  three 
different  courts,  especially  when  there  is  no  central  record  system  for 
all  courts.  The  preliminary  hearing,  the  proceedings  to  establish 
paternity,  the  commitment  of  the  girl  or  the  child,  the  nonsupport 
action  against  the  father,  should  all  be  handled  by  the  same  judge ; 

»  See  pp.  206-208. 
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or,  if  this  is  impossible,  each  judge  shoukl  have  a  complete  record  of 
all  previous  court  action  in  the  case.  Each  judge,  also,  should  have 
at  his  comuiand  the  services  of  a  trained  investigator  who  can  se-* 
cure  complete  social  data.  Such  a  reorganization  of  the  courts  would 
improve  the  cooperation  between  the  child-welfare  board  and  the 
court,  and  by  a  division  of  labor  acceptable  to  both  might  relieve 
the  child- welfare  agents  of  some  investigation,  allowing  them  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  constructive  aftercare  of  the  girls. 

During  the  three  months'  nursing  period  every  unmarried  mother 
should  have  a  complete  psychiatric  examination.  This  would  in- 
clude more  than  intelligence  tests — frequently  the  most  puzzling  and 
difficult  cases  are  those  of  normally  intelligent  gii'ls — and  would 
give  the  agents  and  board  members  scientific  judgments  on  which 
to  plan  the  reconstruction  of  the  girl's  life.  As  the  majority  of  the 
girls  receive  confinement  care  in  the  Twin  Cities,  it  would  be  fairly 
easy  to  arrange  for  psychiatric  examinations  for  all  if  there  were  a 
hospital  in  Minneapolis.  Girls  confined  in  the  rural  sections  could 
be  brought  in  for  examination  in  the  same  way  in  which  patients 
from  all  over  the  State  are  now  brought  in  by  the  children's  bureau 
to  the  hospital  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  university  hos- 
pital is  a  State  institution  and  the  proposed  psychopathic  hospital 
would  be  in  the  same  class. 

Of  course  a  mental  examination  of  any  girl  after  she  reaches  a 
maternity  hospital  is  like  trying  to  repair  the  dam  after  the  flood 
has  occurred,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  long  time  before  the  rural 
communities  of  any  State  see  the  necessity  for  mental  examinations 
of  all  school  children  before  they  reach  the  age  of  adolescence.  If 
Minnesota  could  follow  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  providing  a 
comprehensive  program  of  community  care  and  supei'vision  of  the 
feeble-minded,  many  illegitimate  births  could  be  prevented. 

There  is  also  need  for  a  change  in  the  law  regarding  the  commit- 
ment of  the  feeble-minded  which  will  specify  that  the  examining 
physicians  shall  have  had  special  training  in  the  diagnosis  of  mental 
disease  or  that  the  services  of  a  psychologist  shall  be  required. 

MEETING  THE  RURAL  PROBLEM.       ' 

The  suggestions  made  so  far  affect  unmarried  mothers  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  but  since  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  1921  cases 
came  from  outside  the  larger  cities  (nearly  1,000  out  of  1,385)  the 
problem  seems  to  be  in  large  part  a  rural  and  small-town  one.  So 
many  books  have  been  written  on  the  rural  problem  and  so  many 
suggestions  have  been  offered  as  solutions  that  one  hesitates  to  add 
to  the  collection  for  fear  of  repetition.  Certain  rural  conditions  in 
the  State  undoubtedly  have  a  causal  connection  with  the  illegitimacy 
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problem,  and  remedies  for  the  latter  must  involve  a  consideration  of 
these  conditions. 

The  administration  of  the  rural  schools,  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law,  and  the  training  and  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  should  be  improved.  The  school  attendance  law 
should  be  revised  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  parents  of  any 
child  living  in  the  country  to  keep  him  out  of  school  from  April  1 
until  November  1  because  his  services  are  needed  at  home. 

In  one  county  the  truancy  situation  was  so  serious  in  1921  that  the 
children  for  whom  the  schools  were  securing  no  apportionment  be- 
cause they  were  not  in  school  40  days  throughout  t  he  school  year 
numbered  608.  In  another  county  there  was  no  way  of  discovering 
how  nmch  truancy  existed,  as  no  school  census  was  kept. 

These  needed  changes  should  be  incorporated  in  the  education  law. 
The  next  move  should  be  a  plan  to  raise  the  educational  standards 
for  rural  teachers.  A  plan  for  accomplishing  this  object  is  now 
being  developed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  in  1927  no  one  will  be  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  who  has  not  had  a  four-year  high-school 
course  and  two  years  of  normal-school  training  or  the  equivalent. 
Out  of  46,000  teachers  in  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania,  22,000 
were  attending  summer  schools  in  1922. 

After  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  in  Minnesota,  the  next 
greatest  need  is  for  more  constructive  family  case  work  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  districts.  There  are  two  possible  lines  of  develop- 
ment in  this  field.  The  child- welfare  boards  may  gradually  increase 
their  powers  so  as  to  become  county-welfare  boards,  or  in  some  of  the 
more  prosperous  counties  another  organization  financed  from  pri- 
vate funds  may  develop.  In  the  one  case  the  growth  of  case  work 
in  county  after  county  will  be  dependent  upon  the  education  of  the 
community  to  its  need  and  the  formation  of  public  demand  for  it; 
in  the  other  case  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  intensify  all  over  the 
State  the  efforts  at  case  work  now  being  made  through  the  child- 
welfare  boards.  The  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  child-welfare 
boards  to  include  the  administration  of  relief"  is  already  under 
discussion,  and  as  the  law  now  stands  the  judge  of  probate  may  ask 
assistance  of  the  board  in  supervising  recipients  of  county  allow- 
ances. It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  extension  of  power  comes  to  the 
boards  before  they  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  case-work  princi- 
ples, for  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  relief  is  a  dangerous  in- 
strument. 

In  one  county  not  including  any  large  city  there  is  a  case-work 
organization  privately  financed  and  separate  from  the  child-welfare 

=  By  a  1923  law  the  boards  may  cooperate  iu  administering  relief  with  public  bodies 
charged  wiUi  administering  the  relief  laws. 
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board,  and  in  a  few  other  counties  a  fusion  of  interest  and  support 
has  been  effected  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  county  organiza- 
tion. The  latter  usually  means  that  the  Red  Cross  pays  for  a 
trained  social  worker  or  nurse  who  is  allowed  to  devote  some  of 
her  time  to  the  work  of  the  child-welfare  board  and  in  some  in- 
stances holds  the  position  of  executive  secretary  of  that  organiza- 
tion. It  is  too  eoon  as  yet  to  pass  final  judgment  as  to  which  method 
of  developing  family  case  work  is  the  more  effective.  There  are 
obstacles  to  both  plans,  but  the  need  for  the  family  work  is  so  great 
that  it  is  probably  desirable  to  allow  either  method  to  develop  in 
any  given  situation. 

Raising  the  standards  for  the  county  officials  most  concerned  with 
child-welfare  work  should  have  a  wholesome  effect  toward  prevent- 
ing illegitimacy.  Tf  the  positions  of  county  attorney  and  probate 
judge  could  be  filled  by  men  with  socialized  legal  training  there 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  matter  of  law  enforcement.  Pos- 
sibly the  local  and  State  bar  associations  might  become  interested 
in  discussing  the  qualifications  for  these  two  county  offices  and  in 
making  recommendations  to  the  legislature.  Such  details  of  prose- 
cution as  clearing  the  court  room  in  illegitimacy  trials  or  pushing 
carnal-knowledge  prosecutions  should  be  cared  for  throughout  the 
State  as  they  now  are  in  the  counties  where  the  positions  of  county 
attorney  and  probate  judge  are  held  by  men  of  the  highest  quali- 
fications. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  prospective  county  officials  receive 
socialized  legal  training  while  they  are  still  in  the  university.  A 
start  in  this  direction  is  the  field  work  which  law  students  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  are  required  to  do  in  cooperation  with  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Mimieapolis;  but  all  those  who  are  planning 
to  practice  in  rural  Minnesota  need  also  the  courses  offered  by  the 
university  in  child  welfare  and  legal  protection  of  the  child,  which 
explain  the  value  and  organization  of  the  child-welfare  boards. 

EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION. 

A  problem  which  concerns  both  rural  and  urban  girls  and  de- 
mands far  more  time  and  thought  than  has  so  far  been  spent  on  it 
in  Minnesota  is  the  education  of  unmarried  mothers.  The  case 
records  of  1921  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  these  girls  come 
from  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  occupations  and  are  therefore 
poorly  equipped  to  support  their  children  or  even  to  contribute  to 
the  children's  support.  The  majority  of  them,  unless  special  voca- 
tional guidance  is  given  them,  drift  back  into  the  occupations  in 
which  they  were  employed  when  they  became  delinquents.     Under 
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such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  many  return  a  year  or  two 
later  to  the  maternity  hospitals  for  a  second  confinement. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  girls  who  have  a  second  illegitimate 
child  come  from  the  group  who  were  allowed  to  give  up  the  first 
child  through  either  placement  or  adoption  suggests  the  advisability 
of  enabling  every  girl  w^ho  has  normal  intelligence  to  keep  her  baby. 
The  usual  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  place  the  girl  with  tlie 
baby  in  a  position  at  general  housework.  The  unmarried  mothers 
of  Minnesota  usually  spend  in  maternity  homes  the  three-month 
period  during  which  they  are  required  to  nurse  their  babies,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period  not  many  are  physically  able  to  stand  the 
strain  of  general  housework  and  the  care  of  the  child.  The  effect  of 
fatigue  upon  a  nursing  mother  is  Avell  known,  and  yet  the  service 
positions  in  which  a  girl  can  have  adequate  i-est  are  very  few. 

An  objection  to  housework  for  unmarried  mothers  which  is  more 
serious  than  the  physical  is  the  lack  of  companionship,  especially  in 
the  hours  of  recreation.  The  average  unmarried  mother,  18  or  19 
years  old,  after  a  fatiguing  day  at  housework  needs  recreation  which 
will  not  be  overstimulating  and  which  will  furnish  her  with  incen- 
tives to  improve  her  economic  condition.  In  a  city  it  is  easier  to  find 
the  recreation  than  it  is  to  find  the  proper  companions.  The  un- 
married mother  from  the  small  town  may  know  in  the  city  only  the 
girls  she  has  met  at  the  maternity  hospital  or  home.  Whether  the 
ones  who  are  there  at  the  time  of  her  confinement  will  be  safe  com- 
panions for  her  is  a  matter  of  chance. 

The  two  possible  solutions  to  this  dilemma  are  such  expensive  ones 
that  they  will  have  to  be  tried  out  by  private  philanthropy  before 
the  State  can  be  persuaded  to  take  them  over.  The  first  solution  is 
being  tried  out  in  England  at  the  present  time.  Boarding  homes  are 
being  established  where  unmarried  mothers  may  remain  with  their 
babies  until  the  children  are  2  years  old.  The  babies  are  cared  for 
in  a  day  nursery,  and  the  mothers  go  out  to  work  during  the  day. 
The  mothers  are  relieved  of  the  added  care  of  the  children  both  by 
day  and  at  night,  and  in  the  evening  they  can  have  supervised  recrea- 
tion with  girls  of  their  own  age.  The  objection  that  these  girls  may 
not  be  the  right  sort  of  companions  is  partially  met  by  the  second 
part  of  the  solution,  which  is  education.  Many  of  the  unmarried 
mothers  have  had  no  high-school  or  vocational  training  or  have  not 
completed  their  high-school  work.  Girls  not  over  20  years  of  age 
are  certainly  young  enough  to  profit  by  more  education,  either  aca- 
demic or  vocational,  and  psychiatric  examinations  will  reveal  which 
ones  have  mental  ability.  The  incentive  to  learn  some  trade  or 
profession  which  would  enable  them  to  keep  their  children  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  absorbing  the  natural  emotional  excitement 
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of  girls  with  sex  experience.  There  is  need  in  Minnesota  for  experi- 
ments of  this  sort  with  the  most  promising  of  the  unmarried  mothers. 
An  opi^ortunity  to  win  back  the  respect  of  the  comnumity  requires 
more  intensive  case  work  with  each  girl  than  the  child- welfare  boards 
have  been  able  to  perform.  The  failure  in  aftercare  work  has  been 
caused  in  part  by  inadequacy  of  staff,  but  more  directly  by  lack  of 
vision  and  imagination.  Further  progress  in  solving  the  illegitimacy 
problem  in  Minnesota  depends  upon  the  use  of  such  vision  and 
imagination  as  will  supplement  law  enforcement  with  constructive 
education. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

ILLEGITIMACY  IN  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Table  1. — Number  and  per  cent  of  live  births  reported  illegitimate,  by  State; 
live  births  in  28  States  of  the  United  States:  1910-1920.^ 


'  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  data  were  furnished  by  State  departments  of  health  and  bureaus  of 
vital  statistics.  For  some  States  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  figure  reported  for  births  and 
especially  that  reported  for  iUegimale  births  included  or  did  not  include  stillbirths. 

2  In  1920  all  these  States  excepting  Alabama,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
and  Texas  were  in  the  United  States  birth-registration  area. 

'U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics  for  the  Birth  Registration  Area  of  the  United  States,  1917, 
1918,  1919,  l>'-20.    Washington,  1919,  1920,  1921,  1922. 

*  Average  based  on  three-year  period  1912-1914. 
» Average  based  on  two-year  period  1913-1914. 

•  Average  based  on  four-year  period  1911-1914. 
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Table  2. — Number  and  per  cent  of  live  births  reported  illegitimate,  by  city, 
1910-1920;  live  births  in  21  cities  of  the  United  States  having  more  than 
100,000  population.^ 


Live  births  re- 
ported illegiti- 
mate in  1920. 

Per  cent 

of  Uve  births  reported  illegitimate 

City. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Annual 

average 

1910- 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

White 

210 
1)21 

1.3 

21.8 

3.8 
23.3 

4.1 
»2.0 

3.7 

2.3 
83.0 
'2.7 
8  2.7 

2.  2 

sell 

2.6 
M.4 

1.5 

1.4 
6  2.5 
'3.6 

2.2 
'4.3 

4.5 
»2.5 

2.1 
20.9 

3.1 
24.5 
4.6 
2.1 
3.8 
2.3 
2.8 
2.0 
3.7 
1.8 
6.1 
2.6 
4.3 
1.4 
1.2 
2.7 
3.0 
2.1 
3.7 
5.1 
2.6 

2.3 
19.5 

2.6 

22.7 

2.1 

21.6 

2.5 
23.1 

1.7 

20.9 

1.3 

Negro 

21.8 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

2f)2 
225 

1.9 
2.9 

2.2 

2.8 

2.5 
2.3 

1.8 
2.6 
1.2 
4.0 
1.9 
2.9 
2.1 
8.2 
2.3 
3.8 

2.2 
3.0 

1  9 

2  9 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

152 
<649 

105 
91 

S42 
<294 

371 

3.2 
2.2 
3.2 
2.2 
13.6 
2.7 
4.0 

2.9 
2.1 
4.1 
1.9 
6.2 
2.8 
4.0 
1.3 
1.1 
2.4 

3.6 
2.0 
3.4 
1.9 
7.9 
2.6 
4.0 
1.1 
1.0 
2.3 

3.4 
1.7 
3.2 
1.7 
11.9 
2.5 
3.3 

3.2 

Detroit,  Mich 

2.2 

(Jrand  Rapids,  Mifh 

3.2 

Hartford,  Conn 

2.2 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

13.6 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

2.7 

^linneapolis,  Minn 

3.9 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  York,  N.  Y 

1,427 
1,077 
405 
114 
535 
202 
108 

129 
402 

1.1 
2.6 
.       2.8 
1.8 
3.7 
3.9 
2.0 

2.0 
15.9 

""2.3 

1.1 
2.3 
2.9 
1.6 
4.2 
4.1 
2.0 

1.8 
17.0 

1.1 

Philadelphia  Pa 

2  6 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

2.8 

Providence,  R.  I 

1.7 
3.9 
4.5 
1.7 

1.6 
18.2 

2.1 
3.6 
5.0 
1.8 

2.3 

18.8 

2.1 
3.6 
3.8 
1.8 

1.4 
15.9 

1.8 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

3.7 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

3.9 

Toledo,  Ohio 

2.0 

Washington,  D.  C: 

White 

2.0 

Negro .         

15.9 

1  The  data  were  furnished  by  State  or  city  departments  of  health  or  bureaus  of  vital  statistics. 
'  Average  based  on  two-year  period  1913-14. 
'  Average  based  on  three-year  period  1912-1914. 

*  Including  stillbirths.    The  percentages  would  have  been  sUghtly  lower  bad  stillbirths  been  excluded. 
'  Average  based  on  four-year  period  1911-1914. 

•  Rate  for  1914. 

'  Average  oased  on  reports  lor  four  years— 1910-1914,  omitting  1912. 
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COMPARATIVE  DATA  FROM   STUDIES  OF  ILLEGITIMACY   AS  A   CfflLD- 
WELFARE  PROBLEM  BY  THE  U.  S.  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 

Table  1. — Age  of  mother  at  birth  of  child,  nativity,  race,  and  marital  condition  at  birth 
of  child,  by  study  and  locality;  mothers  in  selected  groups. 


Mothers  in  selected  groups. 

Reporting  age  at  birth  of  child. 

Reporting  nativity. 

Study  and  locality. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent. 

Under  18  years. 

18-20 
years. 

21-24 
years. 

25 
years 
and 
over. 

Native. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16-17 
years. 

For- 
eign. 

Sections    of    Massachusetts 
study: 
Boston:  Births    iu    one 

792 
1,92:3 
1,046 

1212 

2  193 

93 

402 
588 
266 
243 

123 

5  1,119 

2 

2 
3 

8 
2 
2 

5 
5 
3 
2 

9 

5 

12 
9 
12 

23 

7 
17 

13 
17 
11 
11 

15 

16 

30 
26 
27 

37 
22 
35 

32 
36 
42 
30 

24 

6  25 

33 
31 
28 

17 
37 
30 

30 
25 
32 
36 

22 

'33 

23 
32 
30 

15 
32 
16 

20 
17 
12 
21 

30 

21 

833 
2,213 
1,201 

213 
193 
101 

401 

027 
243 
243 

120 

5  679 

60 
55 
55 

77 
28 
91 

63 

81 
89 
49 

88 

97 

40 

Boston:  Children  under 
care  of  social  agencies . . 

Massachusetts         State 
wards 

45 
45 

State  correctional  insti- 
tutions— mothers    un- 
der care 

23 

State  infirmary 

72 

Rural  seacoast 

9 

Schedule  studies: 

37 

Philadelphia 

19 

Milwaukee 

11 

New  York  City  agency . . . 

Eighteen  counties  of  New 

York  State 

51 
12 

Infant  mortality  study,  Bal- 
timore  

3 

Mothers  in 

selected 

groups— 

Continued. 

Reporting  race. 

Reporting  marital  condition  at  birth  of 
child. 

Study  and  locality. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Di- 
vorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
or  de- 
serted. 

Sections  of  Massachusetts  study: 

Boston:  Births  in  one  year 

Boston:  Children  under  care  of 

840 

2,837 
1,695 

213 
193 
103 

401 
616 

94 

95 
93 

91 
94 
79 

93 

77 

6 

5 

7 

9 
6 
21 

7 
23 

718 

2,352 
1,459 

220 
193 
100 

399 
603 
267 
243 

125 

5  668 

93 

85 
79 

64 

85 
87 

91 
88 
94 
93 

77 
86 

2 

2 
2 

11 

6' 

3 

1 
2 

3 
2 

2 

4 
5 

5 

8  15 

<7 

2 
3 
1 
3 

7 
U2 

3 
9 

Massachusetts  State  jvards 

State  ccarectional  institutions- 
mothers  under  care 

14 
20 

Schedule  studies: 

4 

Philadelphia          

8 

3 

243 

120 
»  1,124 

89 

93 
37 

11 

7 
63 

4 

Etehteen  counties  of  New  York 
State 

13 

Infant  mortality  study,  Baltimore 

1  Age  at  birth  of  first  illegitimate  child. 

»  Age  at  birth  of  oldest  child  included  in  the  study. 

•  Including  married,  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted. 

*  Including  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted. 

240 


5  Including  both  stillbirths  and 

miscarriages. 
•  18-19  years. 
T  20-24  years. 
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APPENDIX  C— FORMS. 

U.  S.  Dkpaktment  op  Labor, 
childrkn's  bureau. 

WASHINOTON. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  STUDY  OF  ILLEGITIMACY. 

[Covering  all  cases  of  illef;ilimalciiifnnlsdoalt  with  from to ,  inclu- 
sive, except  those  ovor  1  year  of  age  at  bc,:^inning  of  period,  and  tho.se  who  will  be  less  tha;i  6  months  of 
age  at  end  of  period.] 

1.  A ji:oncy  reporting:  2.  Location:   Agency  case  number:   .. 

3.  Date  of  birth  of  child:  4.  Sex:  5.  Birthplace:   

6.  Child's  first  name  and  initial  of  surname :  

7.  Mother's  first  name  and  initial  of  surname:  

8.  Date  of  application:  9.  Place  in  which  made:  10.  Source: 

11.  Mother's  whereabouts  at  application:  At  home;  boarding;  maternity  hospital  or 

home;  other  (specif j') :   

12.  Reason  for  application:   13.  Kind  of  aid  requested:   

14.  Length  of  time  under  care: 15.  Case  closed — date:  16.     Reason:... 

17.  Later  applications  (if  case  was  closed  and  later  reopened;  give  dates  and  reasons): 


MOTHER. 

18.  Date  of  birth: 19.  Birthplace: 20.  Nationality: 21.  Race:.. 

22.  Legal  residence :  23.  Present  residence :  

24.  Length  of  time  in  U.  S. :  25.  Time  in  State:  

26.  Time  in  place  of  application :  

27.  Legitimate:  Illegitimate:  Adopted:  Foster: 

28.  Ci\'il  condition  (at  time  of  birth  of  child):  Single;  married;  widowed;  deserted; 

separated ;  divorced :  

29.  Marital  history:  

30.  Marriage  subsequent  to  birth  of  child :  31 .  I)ate :   

32.  To  father  of  child:  

33.  Mother's  mode  of  liAdng  at  time  of  application  (if  in  institution  or  hospital,  boarded 

by  agency,  or  in  other  temporary  abode,  give  previous  mode  of  li^-ing) — parental 
home;  own  home;  with  relatives;  with  friends;  boarding;  domestic  service; 

other:  

(Specify.) 

34.  If  mother  has  boon  away  from  home  state  fully  age  of  leaving  and  under  what 

conditions  she  has  liA'ed,  with  dates : 


35.*  Character  of  family  and  home  life  (specify  size  of  family;  financial  circumstances; 
social  characteristics  of  home  life;  boardei-s;  dates  of  breaking  up  home,  loss  of 
parent  or  parents;  step-parent;  intemperance,  disease,  immorality,  delinquency, 
etc. ,  of  any  member  of  family) :  


This  appUes  to  mother's  parental  home,  except  when  she  is  married,  widowed,  deserted,  divorced, 
m  it  should  be  answered  for  both  her  parental  home,  and  her  own  home,  if  possible- 


when 
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[Page  2  of  schedule.] 

36.  Age  at  leaA-ing  school :  37.  Grade: 38.  Reason  for  leaving:   , 

39.  Special  training,  trade,  etc. :  40.  Age  beginning  work : 

41.   Occupations  of  Mother. 


Occupation. 

Industry. 

Wage  per 
week. 

Time  in 
job. 

Reason  for  leaving. 

[1 

i 

•> 

vious 

.3 

birth  , 

4 

child. 

6 

fl 

2 

Aflcr 

birth  1 

of    ( 

child.  '• 

3 

6 

42.  Date  of  ceasing  gainful  work  before  confinement:   

43.  Date  of  resuming  after  confinement:   

44.  Apparent  capability  as  a  worker  (including  information  from  cmployeis): 


45.  Physical  condition:  Dates  of  examinations  by — ^general  practitioner ; 

dispensary  or  clinic  ;  other 

46.  Diagnoses,   with  dates  (si^ecifjdng  particularly  nature  and  results  of  tests  for 

gonorrhea,  syphilis,  etc. ) 


47.  Physical  defects — deaf  ;  blind ;  crijipled 

deformed  ;  other  

48.  Mentality:  Dates  of  examinations  by — psychopathic  or  nerve  clinic 

alienist  ;  specialist  in  feeble-mindedness  

general  practitioner 

49.  Diagnoses :  Normal  ;  subnormal  (state  degree)  


50.  Past  reputation  and  known  character  (including  character  of  relations  with 
father  of  child) :  


51.  Institutional  record  (specify,  with  dates,  residence  in  any  institution  for  the 
destitute  and  neglected,  delinquent,  physically  defective,  feeble-minded, 
insane) :   


52.  Known  to  what  agencies,  kind  of  aid  given;  court  record: 


53.  Paternity  of  other  illegitimate  children — same  as  of  infant  under  consideration- 
Number  of  different  fathers: 
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[Page  3  of  schedule.] 
54.  Children. 

fNot  including  infant  under  consideration.! 


Child. 

Legitimate 

or  ille- 
gitimate. 

Date  of 
birth. 

Place  of 
birth. 

Time 

kept 

with 

mother. 

Present  dis- 
position (if 

dead,  age  at 

death  and 

cause). 

whom 
sup- 
ported. 

Agencies 
interested. 

Abnormali- 
ties or 
defects. 

1 

2.       .   . 

3. 

4 

5 

6. 

7 

FATHER   (of  infant  under  consideration). 

Identity  known? 56.  Date  of  birth: 57.  Birthplace:. 

Nationality: 59.  Race: 

Residence: 61.  Civil  condition  (at  birth  of  child) : 

If  married,  composition  of  family: 


55. 
58. 
60. 
62. 

63.  Occupation: 64. 

65. 
66. 


es  or  income: 


Physical  condition — examination  by ;  date ;  diagnosis 

Physical  defects — deaf ;  blind ;  crippled ;  deformed ; 

other 

67.  Mentality — examination  by ;  date ;  diagnosis 

68.  Reputation  and  known  character  (including  economic  efficiency,  record  of  delin- 

quency, etc.): 


69.  Contributions  to  support  of  child:  (1)  Informal  support  (dates,  nature,  amount): . . 

(2)  Court  action  initiated  by  what  agency ; 

date: 

(3)  Results  of  court  action — (a)  Support  order ;  amoimt  collected, 

with  inclusive  dates 


(6)  Settlement ;  amount  collected,  with  dates 

(c)  Other  (including  cases  withdrawn,  dismissed,  pending,  with  dates): 


70. 


71. 


72. 


74. 
75. 


76. 


PRENATAL  AND  CONFINEMENT   CARE. 

Mother  living  where  and  how  supported  during  pregnancy  (include  length  of  time 
before  birth  of  child  in  maternity  hospital  or  home) : 

Care  and  advice  given  by — physician ;  midwife ;  clinic  or  dis- 
pensary   ;  infant  welfare  or  visiting  nurse ;  hospital  out- 
patient department ;  other  (specify) 

For  how  long  a  period: 73.  Place  of  confinement — own  home ; 

relative's  home ;  maternity  hospital ;  maternity  home 

;  almshouse ;  other  (specify) 

Medical  service  at  birth— physician ;  midwife ;  none 

Confinement  expenses  paid  by — mother ;  father  of  infant ; 

relatives ;  private  charitable  funds ;  public  funds ; 

given  free 

Length  of  time  in  maternity  hospital  or  home  after  birth  of  child: 
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77.  Birth  registered — legitimate ;  illegitimate ;  not  registered 

78.  Baby  breast-fed  by  mother: For  how  long: If  not  breast-fed  by 

mother,  reason : 

79.  Efforta  made  to  teach  mother  how  to  feed  and  care  for  infant: 

[Page  4  of  schedule.] 

80.  Ability  of  mother  to  care  for  child  (specify  whether  able  physically,  mentally, 

morally,  and  financially) : 

81.  Physical  condition  of  baby  (medical  examination  by  whom;  date;  diagnosis; 

etc.): 


82.  Disposition. 

[Give  a  complete  history  of  the  baby's  whereabouts,  in  chronological  order,  from  birth.     If  the  information 
is  lacking  for  certain  dates,  give  the  dates  and  state  "unknown."] 


Date. 

Where  living. 
(Mother's    family 
home;  with  relatives; 
mother's    place    of 
employment;  board- 
ing;   institution- 
give  name  and  char- 
acter, etc.) 

With  mother. 

Away 

from 

mother. 

(Cheek.) 

By 

whom 
sup- 
ported. 

From. 

To. 

Mother 

not 
working. 
(Check.) 

Mother 
working 
where 
living. 
(Check.) 

Mother 
going 
out  to 
work. 
(Check.) 

Person 

caring  for 

child  when 

mother  out 

working. 

Reason 

for 
change. 

83.  If  child  died  during  period  covered,  date  of  death: . 

84.  Soperrision. 


Cause: 


Date. 

By  whom  supervised. 

Kind  of  supervision. 

Reason  for  change. 

From. 

To. 

I 
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85.  Summary  of  work  of  agency  on  case  (relief  given  family,  prosecution  of  father, 
employment  found  for  mother,  supervision,  etc. ) : 


86.  Other  agencies  handling  this  case  (specify,  and  give  dates  and  treatment  wherever 
possible) : 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 

Washington. 

ILLEGITIMACY  CASE. 

[Card  for  all  cases  of  the  Children's  Bureau  age  dassiiicaJiou  known  to  agencies  or  institutions  Oct.  1, 1916, 
to  Oct.  1, 1917,  whether  or  not  given  care  or  extended  investigation.] 

Agency Schedule  case — yes,  no;  Schedule  No 


ChUd: 

Name. 


Sex Color. 


Date  of  birth . 
Place  of  birth. 


Mother: 

Name. 


Age Color. 

Nativity 

Civil  status 

Residence 

Occupation 


Date  of  application Aid  requestert. 

If   refused,   reason . 

Referred    to 

Other  agencies  to  which  known 
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Abandonment  of  child : 
Milwaukee,   99. 
Minnesota,  1S9-190. 

Administration  : 

Support  law,  Milwaukee,   133-141. 
Administrative  machinerj'  : 

Minnesota,    195-200,   227-230. 
Not    covered    by    uuiform    illegitimacy 
act,  12. 
Adoption  : 

Mllwaultee — 

Placements  by  midwives  and  com- 
mercial   lying-in    hospitul.s    pro- 
hibited, 99,  100.  IOC. 
Statute  governing  placements,  100. 
Minnesota,   191-193,    221-222. 
New   York   State — 

I'lacements   by  maternity  hospitals, 
1G5. 
Philadelphia — 

Considered  in  general  standards  of 
case  work  with  the  illegitimate 
family,  90. 
Aftercare  foLlo^ving  confinement : 
Milwaukee,   122-123. 
Minnesota,  22G,   232,  236. 
New    York    City,    152. 
New    York    State,    173. 
Philadelphia,   25,    29-34,   C2-63,   94. 
Age  : 

Child  at  application  for  care — 
Milwaukee,   103,   125. 
New  York  City,  152-153,  15G. 
New  York  State,  3. 
Philadelphia,  3,  GG,  67-68. 
Child  at  death  and  cause  of  death — 
Milwaukee,  96-98,  100. 
New  York  State.  173-174. 
Philadelphia,  67. 
Child    living   with   mother   in    place   of 
employment — 
Milwaukee,    128. 
New  York  City,  15G-159. 
Philadelphia,  77. 
Children  included  in  studies,  3,  21,  1G3. 
Father — 

At    birth    of    child,    G. 
Milwaukee,   108-109. 
Minnesota,    210. 
New  York  City,   149.  ^ 
New  York  State,  1G7. 
Philadelphia,  47-48,  58. 
Mother — 

At  banning  work — 

Milwaukee,  112-113. 
New  York  City,  147. 
New  York   State,   1G9. 
Philadelphia,  51-52. 


Age — Continued. 

Mother — Continued. 

At  birth   of  child,  G-7.     • 
Milwaukee,    108-109. 
Minnesota,  210. 
New    York    City,    144. 
New  York  Stal<>,  107. 
Philadelphia,  46-48,  58. 
At    leaving     parental     home    and 
reasons    for,   7—8. 

Milwaukee,  110-112. 
New  York  City,  146. 
New  York  State,  1G8. 
Philadelphia,  45,  57. 
At  leaving  school  and  grade  at- 
tained— • 

Milwaukee,  112. 
New    York    City,    146. 
New  York  State,  1G8-169. 
Philadelphia,   50-51,   58. 
Comparison   with    age    of   married 
mother,  7. 
Age    limit,    extension    needed    in    juvenile 

court  cases,  167. 
Agencies  : 

Age  of  child   at  time  of  application — 
Milwaukee,  103,  125. 
New  York  City.  152-153,  156. 
New  York  State,  3. 
Philadelphia,  3,  66,  67-68. 
Application  and  reasons  for — 
Milwaukee,  103-104,  121. 
New  York  City,  144,  148,  154,  156. 
New  York  State,  174. 
Philadelphia,   26,   29,   35. 
Care  available — 

Milwaukee,  105-107. 
New  York  City,  151-154. 
Philadelphia,  22-40. 
Child-placing  (Philadelphia),  24,  25,  36. 
Cooperation  between,  2. 
Cooperation  in  studies,  2. 
Milwaukee,  2. 
New  York  City,  2. 
New  York  State,  2,  163. 
Philadelphia,  2,  17-19. 
Cooperation   of   court  with    (Philadel- 
phia), 16-17,  27-29,  30. 
Duration  of  care  given  by — 
New  York  State,  175. 
Philadelphia,  68-69,  89-90. 
Placements — 
Number — 

Milwaukee,  107,  127-129. 
Philadelphia,  70-71. 
Type — 

Milwaukee,  127-129. 
New  York   State.   175. 
Philadelphia,  71. 
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Agencies — Continued. 
Private — 

Minnesota,  226. 
Philadelphia,  23-26,  37-38. 
Prolonged  care  given  children — 
Milwaukee,  125. 
New  York  City,  151,  152. 
Philadelphia.  25-26,  29-30. 
Public  (Philadelphia),  22-23. 
Reasons  for  closing  cases — 
New  York  State,  175. 
Philadelphia,  70. 
Baby-welfare  stations,  establishment  of,  in 

New  York  State,  164-105. 
Birth  registration,  proposed  model  law  cov- 
ering illegitimate  births,  10. 
Births,  illegitimate.    See  Illegitimate  births. 
Boarding  homes  : 

Abandonment  of  childrein  in  unlicensed 
boarding  homes  (Milwaukee),  99. 
Definition  in  law  (Minnesota),  190. 
Placement  without  mother — 
Milwaukee,  128,  130. 
New  York  City,   153. 
New  York  State,  175. 
Philadelphia,  80-81. 
Supervision — 

Milwaukee.  101-102. 
Minnesota,  190-191. 
Boston  : 

Boston  Conference  on  Illegitimacy,  co- 
operation in  formulating  stand- 
ards, 87. 
Comparative  data,  3-9. 
Separation  of  mother  and  child,  5. 
Support  by   father,  5-6. 
See  also  Illegitimacy   as  a   Child-Wel- 
fare Problem,   Pt.   2,   Children's 
Bureau,  Pub.  No.  75. 

Breast  feeding: 
Extent  of— 

Milwaukee,   104. 

Philadelphia,  72,  84. 
Eegulations  concerning — 

Milwaukee,  5,  100-104. 

Minnesota,   190,  235. 
Relation  to  infant  mortality,  3. 

Milwaukee,  98,  99-100. 
Care  of  child  born  out  of  wedlock : 
Milwaukee,  105-107,  123-131. 
Minnesota,   221-222. 
New  York  aty,  152-154. 
New  York  State,  173-176. 
Philadelphia,  34-37,  65-86. 

Case  histories : 

Milwaukee,  131-132. 

Minnesota    (girls  under  18),   217-218. 

New  York  City,  160-162. 

New  York  State,  177-179. 

Case  worker : 

Number  of  mothers  to  each  worker  ac- 
cording to  standard  outlined 
by  Philadelphia  Conference  on 
Parenthood,  27. 


Causal  factors  In  Illegitimacy,  58-59,   166. 
Rural  problems  (Minuesota),  216,  232- 
234. 
Character : 

Father,  8. 

Milwaukee,   115. 
New   York   City,    150. 
New  York  State,  171. 
Philadelphia,  49-50,  58. 
Grandparents   (maternal),  8-9. 
Milwaukee,  111-112,  115-116. 
New  York  State,  168. 
Philadelphia,  44,  57. 
Mother,    8. 

Milwaukee,  115-116. 
New  York  City,  148,  156. 
New  York  State,  171. 
Philadelphia.  49-50,  58. 
Child-welfare  boards  (Minnesota),  196-198, 

228-230. 
Children's  Bureau  : 
Federal — 

Cooperation    of   agencies  with,    1, 

17. 
Re.'jults   of   conference   held   under 

joint   auspices,    10. 
Schedule  foiius    used,    246-250. 
Minnesota — 

Administrative    difficulties,    227— 

228. 
Field    covered    by,    205-206,    227- 

228. 
Functions,  198-200,  203. 
Personnel,  227-228. 
Philadelphia — 

Activities,  14-17,  35-37. 
Department  of  domestic  service 
(absorbed  by  department  of 
mothers  with  children),  activi- 
ties, 14-15. 
Department  of  mothers  with 
children — 

Activities,    15-16.    35-36. 
Cooperation     in     formulating 

standards,    87. 
Reorganization,    16,   35. 
Reorganization,    36. 
Community's  responsibility : 
Milwaukee,  99-100. 
Minnesota,  201-204,  208. 
Conferences     (Regional)     on    Standards    of 
L^al    Protection    for    Children 
Born    out   of   Wedlock    held    un- 
der   auspices    of    Federal    Chil- 
dren's    Bureau     and     Inter-City 
Conference  on  Illegitimacy : 
Recommendations    concerning   children 

j.   bom  out  of  wedlock,  40. 
Results««f.  10. 
Confinement : 
Care — 

Milwaukee,   105-106.   121-123. 

New  York  City,   152. 

New    York    State,    164-165,    172- 

173. 
Philadelphia.  25,  29-34,  62-64,  91. 
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Confinement — Continued. 

Expenses,  payment  of — 

Liability    of   father — provision    in 
uniform  illegitimacy  act,  10-11. 
Milwaukee,  119,   122. 
New   York   City,    152. 
New  York  State,  173. 
Philadelphia,  64,  83. 
Court  action  for  father'.s  support  of  child  : 
Milwaukee,   118-120,   1.33-141. 
Minnesota,    186-187,    219-220. 
New  York  City,  150-151. 
New    York    State,    165-166. 
Philadelphia,  23  (footnote),  26,  82-83, 
S5-8C,    89. 
Courts  : 

Minnesota — 

Procedure,     changes     needed     In, 
231-232. 
Philadelphia — 

Cooperation  with  agencies,  16-17, 

27-29,  36.  38. 
Cooperation    with    hospitals,     16, 

32. 
Criminal     division    of    municipal 
Court — 

Number  of  cases,  43. 
Protection  of  mother  through, 
16,   23,  26-29. 
Report  of  committee  of  the  court 
and   social    agencies    on    the   il- 
legitimate  family,    27-28. 
Earnings : 
Father — 

Milwaukee,    118. 
New  York  State,  170. 
PhUadelphia,    56,    58. 
Mother — 

New    York    City,    158-160. 
New    York    State.    169-170. 
PhUadelphia,  54-55,  58. 
Educational  history  of  mother : 
Milwaukee,    112. 
Minnesota.  212-213. 
New   York   City,    146. 
Philadelphia,  50-51,  58. 
Educational  and  social  factors  (Minnesota), 

202,   233,   234-236. 
Employment : 
Mother — 

Before  and  after  birth  of  child — 
Milwaukee,  112-114. 
Minnesota,  215-216. 
New  York  City,  147.  154-160. 
New  York  State.  169-170. 
Philadelphia,  51-53. 
Placement  with  child — 
Milwaukee,  128. 
Minnesota.  222. 
New  York  City,  143,  151.  154- 

159. 
New  York  State,  175. 
Philadelphia,  14-15,  77-78. 


Extradition : 

Milwaukee,  133. 

Minnesota,  182,   184.  189-190,  220. 
Philadelphia,  23   (footnote). 
Family    responsibilities    of    mother    and    of 
father   (Philadelphia),  56-57. 
See  also  Marital  status. 
Father : 

Age  at  birth  of  child.  6. 

Milwaukee,   108-109. 

Minnesota,  210. 

New  York  City,  149. 

New  York  State,  167. 

Philadelphia,    47-48,    58. 
Character,  8. 

Milwaukee,   115. 

New   York   City,   150. 

New  York  State,   171. 

Philadelphia,  49-50,  58. 
Earnings — 

Milwaukee,  118. 

New  York  State,  170. 

Philadelphia,  56,  58. 
Marital  status,  6. 

Milwaukee,  114. 

Minnesota,  212. 

New  York   City,    150. 

New  York  State,  170. 

Philadelphia,  56-57,  58. 
Nativity — 

Milwaukee,  i:)7-108. 

New  York  City,  149-150. 

New  York  State,  167. 

Philadelphia,  42-43. 
Occupational  status,  6. 

Milwaukee,  118. 

Minnesota,  215-216. 

New  York  C^ty.  150. 

New  York  State.  170. 

PhUadelphia,  55-56,  58. 
Other   children    than    one  included    in 
study — 

New  York  State,  171. 

Philadelphia,  57. 
Payment  of  confinement  or  pregnancy 
expenses — 

Liability  of  father  provided  for  in 
uniform  Ulegitimacy  act,  10. 

Milwaukee,  119,  122. 

Minnesota,  186.  188. 

New  York  State.  173. 

Philadelphia,  64,  83. 
Prosecution  of — 

Milwaukee,  118-120. 

Minnesota,   184-186. 

Philadelphia,    23     (footnote),    26, 
82-83,  85-86,  89. 
Race — 

New  York  City,   149-150. 

New  York  State,  167. 

Philadelphia,  42. 
Residence  (Philadelphia),  42-44. 
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Father — Continued. 

Support   of  child,  oontrilnition  to,  5-B. 
According    to   living  arrangements 
of    mother     (I'hiladelphia),    75, 
77,   79,  80,   81. 
Court  action  concerning — 

Milwaukee,  118-120,  l.'53-141. 
Minnesota,   1S0-1S7,  219-220. 
New  York  City,  1.10-151. 
Philadelphia,    2"     (footnote), 
26,  82-83,   85-8G,   89. 
Payment.s  made — 

Milwaukee,   138-139. 
Minnesota,  182,  187,  219-220. 
New  York  City,  150-151. 
New  York  State,  160. 
Philadelphia,   82-83. 
Feeble-minded,  supervision  of,  as  a  preven- 
tive    of     illegitimacy      (Minne- 
sota), 232. 
Findings   (general)   of  studies,  2-9. 
Follow-up  work  : 

Minnesota,  224-226. 
New  Y'ork  City,  143. 
General   standards  of   case  work   with   the 
illegitimate    family     formulated 
in    Philadelphia,    87-90. 
Grandparents,  maternal : 

Ability  and  fitness  to  care  for  mother 
and  child — 
Milwaukee,  120-121,  130. 
New  York  City,  149. 
Philadelphia,   76-77. 
Character,   8-9. 

Milwaukee,  111-112,  115-116. 
New  York  State,  168. 
Philadelphia,  44-45,  57. 
Marital  status,  9. 

Milwaukee,  109-110. 
Minnesota,   210. 
New  York  City,  145-146. 
New  York  State,  168. 
Philadelphia,  44,  57. 
Mentality,  8. 

New  York  State,  168. 

Philadelphia,  44,  57. 

Mother  and  child  with — 

Milwaukee,  121,  127.  120-130. 
Philadelphia,  75-77. 
Guardianship  powers  given  Minnesota  State 

Board  of  Control,  19.".. 
Home     conditions    and     early     history     of 
mother,   7—9. 
Milwaukee,   109-113. 
Minnesota,  210-212. 
New  York  City,  144-148. 
New  York  State,  108-169. 
Philadelphia,  44-46,  57-59. 
Homes,  boarding.     iSee  Boarding  homes. 
Hospital   social   service   departments.      See 

Hospitals. 
Uo.spitals  : 

Illegitimate   births,    number    occurring 
in,   2-3. 


Hospitals — Continued. 
Milwaukee — 

Confinements,   number,   121,   122. 
Duration    of   care,    122-123. 
Illegitimate  births,   number,    10.')- 

100. 
Social    service    departments,    105- 
106,    124,    125. 
Minnesota — 

Social   service  departments,  226. 
Supervision,    183,   190. 
New    York    City- 
Illegitimate  births,  number,  152. 
Social  service  departments,  143. 
New  York   State — 

Facilities,    164-165. 
Philadelphia — 

Extent   of   service,    23,    25,   62-63. 
Social  service  departments — 

Cooperation  with  agencies,  31, 

32,  33. 
Functions,    16,    25,    31-34. 
Standards  outlined  for  work, 
91-92. 
Housework  as  an  employment  for  mothers 
with    young    children  : 
Minnesota,  221,  222,  235. 
New    York   City,    154-159. 
Philadelphia,   14-15,   52-53,   78. 
Illegitimacy,     causal     facttirs     summarized, 
58-59,   166. 
Rural  problems  (Minnesota)  216,  232- 
234. 
'■  Illegitimacy   act,   uniform,"    10—12. 
IliHgitimate     birth,     substitute     term     sug- 
gested   for,    141. 
Illegitimate  births : 

Mortality  rate   (Philadelphia),  67. 
Mortality  rates,  comparison  with  legiti- 
mate rates,   3-4,   60,   99. 
Milwaukee,    96.. 
Occurring  in   hospitals,   2-3. 
Milwaukee,  105-106. 
New  York  City,   152. 
New   York   State,   2-3. 
Philadelphia,  33. 
Occurring  in  maternity  homes,  2-3. 
Milwaukee,    105. 
New  York  City,  152. 
New   York   State,   2-3. 
Per    cent    or    number — 
Milwaukee,  95-96. 
Minnesota,    184. 
Philadelphia,   20-21. 
Registration,    model    law    proposed    by 
commissioners  on  uniform  State 
laws,   10. 
Infant  mortality.     See  Mortality,  infant. 
Inheritance,  right  of,   10-11. 
Milwaukee,   133. 
Minnesota,  180. 
Institutional    care  : 

Milwaukee,    106-107,    127-128,    131. 
Philadelphia,  71,  74,  80-81. 
New   York   State,   165. 
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Intolligence  tests.  See  Mental  examination. 
Inter-City   Confeicnce  on   Illogitiniacy  : 
Purpose   of   organization,   9-10. 
•     Results  of  conferences  held  under  joint 
auspices,    10. 
International      migration      of      unmarried 
motlicrs    (Minnesota),    207-208. 
Interstate  migration  of  unmarried  mothers 

(Minnesota),  200-208,  231. 
Juvenile  court : 

Ill^itimacy   jurisdiction    vested    in,    in 

siK'tilii-d  State.s  H. 
Logical    court    to    handle    illegitimacy 
cases  (Milwaukee),  140-141. 
Laws : 

Milwaukee.     See  Laws — Wisconsin. 
Minnesota — • 

Abandonment,    189-190. 

Adoption,   191-193. 

Education,  233. 

Establishment    of    paternity,    183. 

184-186. 
Extension  of  powers  of  child-wel- 
fare    boards      (bill     introduced 
1923),    233. 
Juvenile     court     act     regarding 
status  of  illegitimate  child,  192. 
Sex   offenses,   193-194. 
Supervision   of  child  placing,   191. 
Support  of  child,   lSC-187. 
New   York    State — 

Support    of    children    born    out   of 
wedlock,   165-166. 
Philadelphia — 

Pennsylvania     State     Department 
of  Public  Welfare  created  1921, 
39. 
"  Uniform    illegitimacy    act,"    10-12. 
Wisconsin — 

Adoptions,   100, 

Legitimation    by    subsequent    mar- 
riage of  parents  (Laws  1917,  ch. 
218-amendment),   133. 
Purpose    of   law    to   prevent   child 
from     becoming    public     charge 
(Stat.    1919,    sees.    1530-1542;, 
133. 
Responsibility     of     father     (Laws 
1915.  ch.  258-amendmeut ;    Stat. 
1919,  sec.   1535),   133,   134. 
Legal  action  for  support  of  children : 
Milwaukee,    118-120,    1.S3-141. 

Administration     of     law     in     Mil- 
waukee County,  135-139. 
Difficulties     in     present    law    and 

practices,   139-140. 
Legi-slative   changes    needed,    140- 

141. 
State    law    and    procedure,    133— 
135. 
Minnesota,   217-220. 
Philadelphia — 

Action   throngh  women's   criminal 
division  of  municipal  court,  16. 
23,    26-29. 
Legislation  needed,  40. 


Legislative  changes  needed  : 
Milwaukee,  140-141. 
Philadelphia,  40. 
Living  arrangements  of  mother : 
Prior  to  birth  of  child — 
Milwaukee,  109-110. 
New   York   City,   145. 
Philadelphia,   00-61. 
Sub.sequent  to  birth  of  child — 
New  York   City,   145. 
Philadelphia,  74-81. 
Lying-in  homes  or  hospitals  : 

Illegitimate  births  occurring   in,   2—3. 
Milwaukee,    100,   121. 
Marital   status: 
Father,    0. 

Milwaukee,  114. 
Minnesota,  212. 
New  York  City,  150. 
New  York  State,  170. 
Philadelphia,   56-57,    58. 
Grandparents   (maternal),  9. 
Milwaukee,  109-110. 
Minnesota,   210. 
New  York  City,  14.5-146. 
New  York  State,  168. 
Philadelphia,  44,  57. 
Mother — 

Milwaukee,  114. 
Minnesota,  212. 
New  York  City,  144. 
New  York  State,  170. 
Philadelphia,  50-57,  58. 
Marriage  of  illegitimate  parents : 
Milwaukee,  133.  134. 
Minnesota,  223-224. 
Massachusetts : 

Comparative  data,  7-9. 
Feeble-minded,     supervision     of,    as    a 
preventive  of   illegitimacy,    232. 
See   also   Illegitimacy    as   a   Child-Wel- 
fare  Problem,    Pt.   2,    Children's 
Bureau,  publication  No.  75. 
Maternity  care  : 

Milwaukee,    105-100,    121-123. 
New  York  City,  152. 
New  York  State,  164-165,  172-173. 
Philadelphia,    25,    29-34,    61-64. 
Maternity  homes  : 

Illegitimate    births,    number    occurring 

in,  2-3. 
Milwaukee — 

Confinements,    number,    121,   122. 
Duration    of   care,    122-123,    124. 
Illegitimate     births,     number     oc- 
curring, 105. 
New  York  City — 

Duration  of  care,  152. 
Illegitimate     births,     number     oc- 
curring, 152. 
Philadelphia,   29-31. 

Duration  of  care,  62-63. 
Standards  outlined  for  work,  90-91. 
Maternity   hospitals  : 

Definition  In  Minnesota  law,  190. 
See  also   Hospitals. 
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Medical    examinations.      See    Physical    ex- 
amination. 
Medical  service  at  confinement : 
Milwaulsee,  106. 
New  York  State,  164,  176. 
Philadelphia,   63-64. 
Mental    defect    in    relation    to   illegitimacy 

(Minnesota),   202,   232. 
Mental  examination  of  mother  : 
Milwaukee,   115. 
Minnesota,   213-214,   223,   232. 
New  York  City,  147-148. 
New  York   State,  170-171. 
Philadelphia,   2.5,   48-49.   58. 
iSee     also      Psychiatric     examination ; 
Psychological  examination. 
Mentality : 

Father,  8. 

Grandparents   (maternal),  8. 
New  York  State,  168. 
Philadelphia,  44,  57. 
Mother,  8. 

Milwaukee,   115. 

Minnesota,  213-215. 

New    Yor^    City,     147-148,     155- 

156. 
New  York   State,  170-171. 
Philadelphia,  48-49,  58. 
Migration    of   unmarried    mothers    (Minne- 
sota), 206-208,   231. 
Milwaukee : 

Agency  and  institutional  care  for  ille- 
gitimate children,  105-132. 
Infant      mortality     and      illegitimate 

births,   95-98. 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee— 
Defects  in  community  care  shown 

by  studies,  99-100. 
Functions,  101-103. 
Legal   action   for   support   of   children, 

133-141. 
Milwaukee  Health  Department — 
Functions,    106. 

Preventive  measures  against  sepa- 
ration of  mother  and  child  pre- 
scribed by,  5,   100-104. 
Protection     of    child    through     health 

supervision,  99-104. 
Scope  of  study,    105. 
See  also  under  subject  headings. 
Minnesota : 

Laws  for  protection   of   children   bom 
out  of  wedlock    (enacted  1917), 
res:ults  of,  181-236. 
Administration,  195-200. 

Children's  bureau.  198-200. 
Child-welfare  boards,  196-198. 
Board   of   control,    powers   of 
guardianship  rested  in,  195. 
Difficulties  tn,  227-230. 
Community's    responsibility,    2U1- 
204. 


Minnesota — Continued. 

Laws   for   protection   of  children   born 
out  of  wedlock — Continued. 
Development  needed,  231-230. 
Court  procedure,  231-232. 
Education     and     recreation, 

234-236. 
Rural   problem,   232-234. 
Difliculties  in  administration,  227- 
230. 

Financial  difficulties  in  supei- 

visiou,   227-228. 
Political  difficulties,  229-230. 
Training    of    personnel,    228- 
229. 
Illegitimacy    legislation,    183-194. 
History,    183-184. 
Provisions,    184-194. 
Operation  of  the  law,  205-226. 
Results     of    study     of    cases 
handled    in    1921,    205-217. 
Treatment   of    cases   bandied 
in   1921,  217-226. 
See  also  under  subject  headinya. 
Mortality,  infant : 

Factors  in,  3,  5,  60. 

Milwaukee,  5,  96-98,  100. 
New  York  State,  5,  173-174. 
Philadelphia,  5. 
Mortality  rates : 

Comparison  with  legitimate  rates,  3-4, 
60,    99. 


Milwaukee,  96. 


Mother : 


Ability  to  assume  care  of  child,  6-9. 

Milwaukee,    116-118. 

New  York   City,  148-149,  154. 

New   York   State,   172. 

Philadelphia,    48-55. 
Age  at  beginning  work : 

Milwaukee,  112-113. 

New  York   City,   147. 

New  York  State,   169, 

Philadelphia,  51-52. 
Age  at  birth  of  child,  6-7. 

Milwaukee,    108-109. 

Minnesota,   210. 

New  York   City,   144. 

New  York  State,  167. 

Philadelphia,   46-48,   58. 
Age    at    leaving    parental    home    and 
reasons    for,    7—8. 

Milwaukee,  110-112. 

New   York   City,   146. 

New   York   State,    168. 

Philadelphia,  45,  57. 
Age   at   leaving  school   and   grade   at- 
tained— 

Milwaukee,  112. 

New  York  City,  146. 

New    York    State.    168-169. 

Philadelphia,  50-51,  58. 
A£e  compared  with  married  mother,  7. 
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Mothrr — ContiniiPd. 
Charactor,   8. 

Milwaukee,    115-116. 
New   York  City,   148,   156. 
New  York  State,  171. 
Philadelphia,  49-50,  58. 
Earnings- 
New   York  City,   158-160. 
New  York  State,  169-170, 
PhUadelphia,  54-55,  58. 
Educational    history — 
Milwaukee,  112. 
Minne-sota,    212-213. 
New  York  City.  146. 
Philadelphia,    50-51.    58. 
Extent  of  care  given   child    (Philadel- 
phia), 72-82. 
Living  arrangements — 

Prior  to   birth   of   child — 
Milwaukee,    109-110. 
New    York    City,    145. 
Philadelphia,    60-61. 
Subsequent  to  birth  of  child — 
New    York    City.    145. 
Philadelphia,    74-81. 
Marital  status — 

Milwaukee,  114. 
Minnesota,   212. 
New  York   City,    144. 
New  York  State,  170. 
Philadelphia,  56-57,  58. 
Maternity   care — 

Milwaukee,  105-106,  121-123. 

New  York  aty,  152. 

New    York    State,    164-165,    172- 

173. 
PhUadelphia,     25,     29-34,     61-64, 
66,  89,  91. 
Mentality,  8. 

Milwaukee,  115. 
Minnesota,  213-215. 
New  York  City,  147-148,  155-156. 
New  York  State,  170-171. 
Philadelphia,    48-49,    58. 
Nativity — 

Milwaukee,  107-108. 
New  York  City,  144-145. 
New   York   State,   167. 
Philadelphia,  42. 
Occupational   history — 
Milwaukee,  112-114. 
Minnesota,    215-216. 
New  York  City,  147,  154-160. 
New  York  State,  169-170. 
Philadelphia,   51-53. 
Other    children    than    one   included    In 
study — 
Milwaukee,    116. 
New  York  City,  148. 
New  York  .State,  171. 
PWladelphia,   67. 


Mother — Continued. 

Parental    home    conditions    and    early 
history,   7-9. 
Milwaukee,   109-113. 
New  York  City,  144-148. 
New   York   State,    168. 
Philadelphia,    44-46,    67. 
Physical    condition,   6. 
Milwaukee,   114-115. 
Minnesota,  215. 
New  York  City,  147,   156. 
New   York    State,   170. 
I'hlladeJphia,   48,   58,   89. 
Race — 

New  York  City,  144. 
New  York  State,  167. 
Philadelphia,   42,   57. 
Residence — 

Milwaukee,   107-108. 
New  York  State,   167-168. 
Philadelphia,    42-43. 
Social    relations    with    father     (Phila- 
delphia), 50. 
Standards  for  handling  work  for   un- 
married mothers  as  reported  by 
special    committee    of    Philadel- 
phia Conference  on  Parenthood, 
92-94. 
Support      and       living      arrangements 
(Philadelphia),  60-61,   74-81. 
National   Conference   of  Commis.sioners   on 
Uniform  State  Laws  : 
Birth-registration   law  proposed  by,  10. 
Uniform   illegitimacy   act   proposed  by, 
10.  231. 
Nativity : 

,Child  (Philadelphia),  66. 
Parents — 

Milwaukee,    107-108. 
New  York  City,  144-145,  149-150. 
Philadelphia,  42. 
New  York  City : 

Agency    care,    151-154. 
Basis  of  study,  143-144. 
Case  histories,   160-162. 
Housework     as     an     employment     for 
mothers    with    young    children, 
154-160. 
Mother's     history     and     environment, 

144-148. 
New    York    State   Charities    Aid    Asso- 
ciation— 
Cooperation  of  agencies  and  hos- 
pitals with,   143. 
Functions,  143-144,  151. 
Support  of  child,  148-151. 
See  also  under  subject  heacHngs. 
New  York  State: 

Illegitimacy    in    18    counties,    16.3-179. 
Care  of  child,   173t170. 
Care  of  mother,  172-173. 
Case  histories,  177-179. 
Laws   for  support   of  child,   166- 
166. 
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New  York  State — Continued. 

lU^itimacy  in  18  counties — Continuod. 
Nursins    and    modloal    care,    and 
hospital       facilities       available, 
164-105. 
Parents  of  child,  166-172. 
Scope  of  study, 163-164. 
Support      of      illciiitimate      child, 
laws  for,  165-166. 
See  also  under  subject  headings. 
Nursing  care    (New   York   State),  164-165, 

176. 
Occupational   status : 
Father,  6. 

Milwaukee,   118. 
Minnesota,   215-216. 
New  York  City,  150. 
New  York  State,  170. 
Philadelphia,  55-56,  58. 
Mother     (before     and     after    birth     of 
child- 
Milwaukee,    112-114. 
Minnesota,  215-216. 
New  York  City,   147.   154-160. 
New  York  State,  169-170. 
Philadelphia,   51-53. 
Origin  and  purpose  of  study,  1—2. 
Parental  home  : 

Age  at  leaving,  7-8. 

Milwaukee.   110-112. 
Philadelphia,    45,   57. 
Mother  and  child   in — 
Milwaukee,   121. 
Philadelphia,  75-77. 
Parental  home  and  early  history  of  mother  : 
Milwaukee,   109-113. 
New  York  City,  144-148. 
New  York  State,  168. 
Philadelphia,  44-46,  57. 
Parenthood,  significance  of,  41-42. 
Parents  of  child : 

Nativity  and  residence — 
Milwaukee,   107-108. 
New  York  City,  144-145. 
New  York  State,  167. 
Philadelphia,  42-44. 
Race — 

New  York  City,   144,  149-150. 
New  York  State,  167. 
Philadelphia,    42,    57. 
See  also  under  Mother  and  Father. 
Paternity  : 

Establishment    of,    10-11. 

Milwaukee,   133,  136,   139-140. 
Minnesota,      182,     183,      184-186, 

188-189,   192. 
Philadelphia,    16,   26.   89. 
Philadelphia :  « 

Assistance     available     for     unmarried 

mother  and  child,  22-40. 
Care  of  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  34- 

37.    6.")-8r>. 
Children's     Aid     Society     of     Pennsyl- 
vania,  activities,   14-15. 


Philadelphia — Continued. 
Children's   bureau — 

Activities,  14-17,  3.5-37. 
Department  of  domestic  service 
(absorbed  by  department  of 
mothers  with  children),  activi- 
ties, 14-15. 
Department  of  mothers  with  chil- 
dren— 

Activities,   15-16,  35-36. 
Cooperation     in     formulating 

standards,  87. 
Reorganization,  16,  35. 
Reorganization,  30. 
Cooperation    with    Federal    Children's 
Bureau     in     survey    of    illegiti- 
macy, 17. 
Limitations  of  material,   19-20. 
Magdalen   Society  of  Philadelphia    (re- 
named   White-Williams    Founda- 
tion    for     Girls) ,     purpose     of, 
13-14. 
Next    steps    in     work    for    unmarried 

mothers,    87-94. 
Number  of  cases  studied  as  related  to 
total  illegitimate  births  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 20-21. 
Parents    of    child    born    out    of    wed- 
lock, 41-59. 
Pennsylvania   Society   to  Protect   Chil- 
dren   from   Cruelty,   cooperation 
in    founding    Children's    Bureau 
of  Philadelphia,  15. 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  functions,  39—40. 
Philadelphia     Conference     on     Parent- 
hood      ( formerly      Philadelphia 
(  onferencc  on   Illegitimacy)  — 
Purpose  and  method  of  study  in- 
stigated by,   17-19. 
Standards    reported    on    by    com- 
mittee.s.   88-94. 
Philadelphia    Intake    Committee,    coop- 
eration    in     formulating    stand- 
ards,  87. 
Problem    of,    and    the    development   of 

standards  of  care,  13-94. 
Provision    for   mother  from   outside   of 

city,  24,  32,  39. 
Purpose   and   method   of  study,   17-19. 
Seybert  Institution — 

Bureau   for   Social   Research,   find- 
ings and  results  of  study  by,  17. 
Cooperation  in  founding  of  Phila- 
delphia   Children's    Bureau,    15. 
Social    treatm«^nt    of    illegitimacy,    de- 
velopment of,  1,3-17. 
Standards     of     care,    development     of, 

13-94. 
Standards  of  case   work  with  the  ille- 
gitimate famil.T.   88-90. 
White  Williams    Foundation    for    Girls, 

activities,  13-14. 
tiee-  also  under  subject  headings. 
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Physical  care  of  unmarried  mother: 
Confinement  care — 

Milwankee,  105-106,  121-12S. 

New  Yorli  City,  152. 

New    Yorls    State,    164-165,    172- 

173. 
Philadelphia,  25,  20-34,  02-64,  01. 
Living  arranKcmeiits — 
Milwauiiee,   109-110. 
rhiladelphia,  60-61. 
Prenatal  care — 

Milwaukee,   105,   121,   122. 
New  York  City,  152. 
New  York  State,   172-173. 
Philadelphia,   25,    29,   30,   32,    61- 
62,  66,  89,  91,  94. 
Physical   condition  : 
Child- 
New  York  State,  174. 
Philadelphia,    67. 
Mother,  6. 

Milwaukee,    114-115. 
Minnesota,   215. 
New  York   City,   147,   156. 
New   York   State,   170. 
Philadelphia,   48,   58,   89. 
Physical   examination  of   mother : 
Milwaukee,   114-115. 
Now  York  City,   147. 
New  York  State,  170. 
Philadelphia,  48,  58,  89,  90. 
Place  of  birth,  2-3. 

Milwaukee,  96,  105-106. 
New    York   City,    152. 
Place    of    confinement : 
Milwaukee.  121-122. 
New   York   City,   152. 
New  York  State,  172. 
Philadelphia,  62. 
Placements  : 

Milwaukee,  107,  127-131. 
Minne.sota,  191. 
New    York    City,    153. 
New  York  State,  165,  175. 
Philadelphia,  70-82. 
"  Poor  law  "  provision  for  support  of  child 
born  out  of  wedlock,  10-11. 
New   York   State,   163,    165. 
Postnatal  care  : 

Milwaukee,   105,   122-123. 
New    York    City,    152. 
New  York  State,  173. 
Philadelphia,  2.5,  29-34,  62-63,  89.  94. 
Prenatal    care  : 

Milwaukee.   105    121,   122. 
New   York   City,   152. 
'  New   York   State,   172-173. 

Philadelphia,    25,    29,    30,    32,    61-62, 
66,  89,  91.   94. 
Preventive    policy    adopted    by    White-Wil- 
liams   Foundation    for    Girls 
(Philadelphia) .   1.3-14. 
Privacy   at  court  hearings  : 
Milwaukee,  140,  141. 
Minne.sota,   185.   231,   234. 
Philadelphia,  16. 


Protection    of    Illegitimate    Infants,    2-5. 
Through      health      supervision       (Mil- 
waukee),    99-104. 
E'sychiatric    examination    of    mother    (Min- 
ne.sota),  222-223,   232. 
Psychological  examination  of  mother  : 
Minnesota,  214. 

Philadelphia,   16,   32,  36,  38,  88,  90. 
See  also  Mental  examination. 
Purpose  and  origin  of  studies,   1-2. 
Race : 

Child    (Philadelphia),  66. 
Parents — 

New   York   City,    144,    149-150. 
New  York  State,  167. 
Philadelphia,    42,    57. 
Recreation    as   factor   in    illegitimacy    prob- 
lem   (Minnesota),  203,  235. 
Registration    of   Illegitimate   births — model 
law  proposed   by  commissioners 
on  uniform  State  laws,  10. 
"  Repeaters  "  : 

Milwaukee,  104. 
Minnesota,  216. 
Variation  by  cities,  9. 
Residence  of  parents  : 
Milwaukee,   108. 
New  York  State,   167-168. 
Philadelphia,  42-44. 

Rural  problem  (Minnesota),  216,  232-234. 
Schedule  forms  used  in  studies,  246-250. 
Separation  of  mother  and  child: 
Age  of  child  at  separation — 

Milwaukee,  5,  126,  128,  130,  131. 
Philadelphia,  5,  81,  85. 
Factor  in  infant  mortality,  3,  100. 
Milwaukee,  5,  98,  100. 
New  York  State,   173-174. 
Philadelphia,  5. 
Preventive   measures   taken — 
Milwaukee,   5,    100-104. 
Minnesota,   221,   222,   235. 
New  York  City,  143,  151,  153,  154. 
Philadelphia,  14-15. 
Reasons   for   separation — 
Milwaukee,    125. 
Minnesota,  221. 
New  York  City,  15.3-154. 
New  York  State,  176. 
Philadelphia,  73. 
Type   of  placements — 
Milwaukee,  128. 
Minnesota,   221-222,   235. 
New  York  City,  153. 
New   York   State,   175. 
Philadelphia,  71,  80,  81,  85. 
Sex  offenses   (Minnc-sota  laws),  193-194. 
Social   relations  of  parents   (Philadelphia), 

50. 
Social-service   departments    in    hospitals ; 
Milwaukee.   10.-.-106,   124,   125. 
Minnesota,   226. 
New  York  City,  143. 
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Soclal-serrlce    departments    in    hospitals — 
Continued, 
rhiladdphla — 

Cooperation  with  agencies,  31,  32, 

33. 
Function  of,  16.  25,  31-34. 
Standards   outlined    for    work    of, 
91-92. 
Social  treatment   (Philadelphia)  : 

As  outlined  in  "  General  Standards  of 
Case    Work    with    the     Illegiti- 
mate Family,"  89-00. 
As  reported  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Committee  on  Standards,  91-92. 

Social  and  educational  factors  (Minnesota), 
202-203,  233,  234-236. 

Sources  of  data : 

General  findings,  2. 

Milwaukee,  95. 
Standards    governing    illegitimacy    legisla- 
tion : 

Development  of,   9—12. 

Outline     furnished     local     groups     by 
Federal    Children's    Bureau,    10. 

Regional  conferences  for  consideration 
of,  held  under  auspices  of  Fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  and  In- 
ter-City Conference  on  lUegiti 
macy,  10,  40. 
Standards  reported  by  committees  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  on 
Parenthood,    8S-94. 

Case  work  with  the  illegitimate  family, 
general    standards,    88-90. 

Hospital   social  service,  91-92. 

Maternity   homes,  90-91. 

Methods  of  handling  work  for  unmar- 
ried mothers,  92-94. 


Stillbirths,  comparative  percentages  for  Il- 
legitimate and  all   births    (Mil- 
waukee), 96. 
Support  of  child  : 
By   father,   5-6. 

According  to  living  arrangements 
of    mother     (Philadelphia),    75, 
77,  79,  80,  81. 
Court  action  concerning — 

Milwaukee,  118-120,  133-141. 
Minnesota,  186-187,  219-220. 
New  York  City,  150-151. 
New  York  State,  165-166. 
Philadelphia,    23     (footnote), 
26-27,  82-83,  85-86,   89. 
Payments  made — 

Milwaukee,  138-139. 
Minnesota,  182,  187,  219-220. 
New    York    City,    150-151. 
New  York  State,  166. 
Philadelphia,  82-83. 
By  grandparents   (maternal)  — 

Philadelphia,  76-77,  81. 
By  mother — 

Philadelphia,  75,  77,   .9,  80,  81. 
By    parents    according    to    living    ar- 
rangements— 
Philadelphia,  75,  77,  79,  80,  81. 
See    also    "  Uniform    illegitimacy 
act,"   10. 
By     relatives     (other    than     grandpar- 
ents)— 
Philadrlphia,  77,  79,  80. 
Support  and  living  arrangements  of  mother 

(Philadelphia),  60-61,  74-81. 
Truancy  situation,   relation   to  illegitimacy 
problem    in    rural    communities 
(Minnesota),   233. 
"  Uniform  illegitimacy  act,"  10-12. 
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